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TJds book is sent forth to break the way to definite 
ideas as to what we may be supposed to mean when 
we pray the commissioned prayer, ^^Thy kingdom, 
come, thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven/* 

Dedicated in no sense as a fiwed and final word upon 
the subject, but rather as a pathfinder to the mind 
of God concerning the government of human so- 
ciety, the work seeks to reach open-mindedness and 
the candid opinion of one and all. It is published 
as a teaot'book for the extension course of study for 
the year 1920, by the unamimous direction of the 
Collegiate churches of Central Michigan — Jackson, 
Parma Federated, Sandstone Union Congrega- 
tional, and North Presbyterian Societies. It is 
provided in the plan for the study of the book to 
give public audience to statesmen^ educators, politi- 
cal philosophers, manufacturers, bankers, business 
men in general, farmers, lawyers, magistrates, la- 
bor leaders, and others. Open discussion will be 
had from week to week throughout the year, to 
bring to Tight, so far as possible, such conclusions 
of value as might be termed the logical platform of 
the kingdom of God. Churches and communities 
of the state and nation will be heartily welcome to 
join with us in the American Victory Circle which 
has been incorporated to study the plan of God's 
government for the nations of the earth. 
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FOREWORD 

It is not excessive to say, that the chief effect of the war has 
been to rest the ear of the Church of Jesus Christ on the throb- 
bing pulse of the Kingdom of God. One needs but read our 
Church papers to find himself greeted with the new conscious- 
ness. It brightens upon us in our Centenary and New Era Move- 
ments, in our Pilgrim and Victory Drives, in the Every Man 
Movement of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the equally 
effective enterprise of the denominations in general. We have 
begun to talk for the Kingdom, and to write for the Kingdom, 
and to give for the Kingdom, as never before in our modem day. 

With equal fervor, and in the same hallowed sense of dedica- 
tion, the Church throughout Christendom has been giving itself 
instinctively to the weaving of new and beautiful ideals into the 
thought of democracy — into democracy as fraught with the sac- 
rifices and heroisms of the seventh part of the lifetime of a gen- 
eration of humankind. 

Simultaneously, no small part of the thoughtful population of 
the civilized world that cannot be classified as belonging to the 
Church have been contributing the ideals of pure reason to the 
new conception of democracy. 

Out of the entire movement of thought and purpose flowing 
thus as the chief consequence of the war, steady, diversified, re- 
sistless, confident, a new science seems to have sprung into being. 
Branching streams of new political knowledge have bedded them- 
selves, as it were, in the human brain. Or, as it appears to the 
more precise and thoughtful, new power has laid hold of the finite 
mind to grasp the knowledge of the working of the Infinite Mind, 
in the advance of the world from materialism and unreality into 
consciousness of the sovereignty of Love. 

We seek a name for this upspringing sense of new political 
knowledge to embody alike the quickened enterprise for the King- 
dom of God and the stirrings of the less clearly defined hope in a 
Power that will not suffer democracy to fail in the earth. One 
phrase persists. It is the phrase Theocratic Democracy. The 
Church is familiar with the word theocratic, and has applied it to 
the Old Testament beginnings of the Kingdom of God. And cer- 
tainly the exalted, most extraordinary and wonderful conviction 
of the divineness of democracy that obtains with the people in 



general outside the Church the world around borders on the theo- 
cratic. Long ago Whittier sang: 

Not vain the vision which the prophets saw. 
Skirting with green the fiery waste of war. 
Through the hot sand-gleam, looming soft and calm 
On the sky's rimi the fountain-shading palm. 
Still lives for Earth, which fiends so long have trod, 
The great hope resting on the truth of God, — 
Evil shall cease and Violence pass away. 
And the tired world breath free through a long 
Sabbath day.* 

When now we are achieving and rejoicing in the name of this 
day by prophet and poet foretold, and are apprehending that it 
has given birth to the last and greatest of the human sciences, 
surely we have reason to call this science the Science of Theo- 
cratic Democracy. 

It is the science of the unity and harmony of the purposes of 
God and of all true men for the government of htiman society. It 
is the science of the Kingdom of God, dealing with the principles 
of the Kingdom of God so far as they are effectually visualized 
by men and women within and without the Church. It is a science 
that treats of the solidarity and the irresistibility of all finite pur- 
poses so far as these purposes come into the consciousness of the 
directing energy of the Infinite, Compassionate, Beneficent Sov- 
ereign Mind. It is the science of the healing of the nations. 

Theocratic democracy, then, — ^the science of governing Truth. 
A science not given to railing over things that seem to thwart the 
flow of God's goodness to man. A science of the effectual visual- 
ization of the power of God to overrule these seeming hindrances. 
A science of the understanding that the goodness of God is for- 
ever flowing to the nations in unbroken streams. 

Focus is necessarily a great word with this science. Not to 
think it a virtue to see in the mirror darkly, and not adjust our 
lens to image the cloud of inharmonious partialities that blur the 
upward strivings of the nations, is of the heart and soul of our 
science. 

We may illustrate. When a very able and scholarly clergyman, 
who has charged the Church that he has demitted the ministry to 
enter politics, is persuaded that the Church ''is hanging like a 
millstone on the neck of political progrress," our Science cannot 
fail to recognize that the universal flow of God's goodness is 
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straitly challenged. But our Science is not given to charging 
hack upon this ahle clergyman that he is mistaken and will rue 
the day of his taking this departure. The principles of our 
Science forbid the calculation of misery upon one whose mental 
strain for the moment may be out of harmony with the healing 
power of the faith of God. It is even to be held possible that this 
friend — or any friend — ^in taking his departure for the present is 
sacredly unable to visualize the idea of the uninterrupted good- 
ness of God, due to the fact that he is advancing toward, rather 
than receding from, the understanding of God. "You men who 
remain in the Church in political inaction when direct action is 
the cry of the hour, are helpless and blind," our friend charges in 
effect. And yet all the while we who remain in the Church, as 
well as all who are unconsciously moving toward the Church, are 
not wholly unconscious of the most direct action in the realm of 
human possibilities — ^the direct action of the Infinite Mind that 
makes no mistakes. 

We are pausing in the Foreword of our Science to make this 
single all important point. In Democracy,-— ^that is, in the realm 
of political action, — the true starting-point is in the understand- 
ing of the Spirit of harmony and good will that is forever tiding 
to the finite from the Infinite Mind. Only as we are able to keep 
in focus the fact that the resistless energy of the Infinite Mind is 
an energy of good will, and that this energy is forever at the dis- 
posal of the finite energies of our limited minds, can we exi>ect 
to make headway for pure democracy on earth. 

Now our confidence in the undeviating perfection of every ray 
of light that is shed upon our finite reason by the Sovereign Mind 
deserves to be called the first political asset of democracy. If we 
are shaken in our faith in the trueness and infallibility of the 
avenue of communicability between the finite and the Infinite 
Mind, it is a sign that we are out of mental focus with the gov- 
erning truth of the universe. To question the adaptability of 
the light which we can receive from God to meet the problems 
of the government of human society, is to vacate the certitudes 
that lie at the basis of existence. 

We may illustrate. 

If we are standing at a railroad junction where two thunder- 
ing limited trains, each loaded with human beings, are approach- 
ing at high speed from opposite directions through a long lane of 
cars that have been side-tracked to give the right of way to the 
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fliers; and if suddenly some one shrieks that the fliers seem to be 
dashing together on the same track, we are stayed from excite- 
ment and suspense with the thought that this is highly improb- 
able. The trains are too important, we reason, the system of sig- 
nals is too simple, the safeguards from such catastrophe are too 
numerous, the sight of the engineers in particular, — ^and this is 
the crowning source of our confidence, — is too well attested to 
admit of such a catastrophe. That the eyes of the men whose 
hands are on the throttles are following the signals, we are cer- 
tain. Not for one instant do we entertain the suggestion that 
possibly for the nonce something may have gone wrong with the 
sunlight, so that, due to a fallacy of the light, a raiised signal may 
seem to be dropt to the engineer's eyes, or a red light may be 
shining as gr^een, or a single track may seem to be two, to the end 
that what appears to the engineers to be the sign to drive ahead 
is in reality a command to shut off all steam and force on all 
brakes. We do not raise such a challenge against the light. It 
would be absurd. We have learned to pin our faith to the light. 
We stand our ground, therefore, undismayed, while the great 
fliers rush together, part and pass on, safe on their separate 
tracks, as the light gave the engineers evidence to believe. 

The illustration is perfect for theocratic democracy. The sig- 
nals to go ahead are definite and communicable. Tliey may be 
caught from mind to mind. Some training is of course required 
to know these signals. When they are known no one will think of 
contesting their trueness and reliability. They will be found to 
shine in the light of divine Love, which admits of no variableness, 
neither shadow of tuming.f When they are largely visualized, 
they will become effectual for the happiness and well-being of all 
peoples. 

We shall launch at once upon certain facts of light that will be 
further to the point. 

Just now our Science gives us to say, that the laws and prin- 
ciples of true democracy are as simple and undeviating as the 
hma and principles that govern the sun; are as beneficent; as 
communicable; as trustworthy; as immutable; as universal; as 
impartial; as cheering; as certainly from the one infallible source 
of health, happiness and well-being — ^the all-beneficent guiding 
Mind of the Universe. 



t James 1.17. Every tfood sift and every perfect tfift is from above, and 
Cometh down from the Father of liflrhts, with whom li no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning. 
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CHAPTER I 
God and Government 

"We do not see the liarht from the nearest fixed star for more than four 
years after it leaves the star. From many stars we do not see it for a hun- 
dred, or for many hundreds of years. From some of the faintest stars it may 
take liarht even thousands of years to reach us. No doubt streams of liffht are 
traveling towards us which set out on their Ions journey before Christ was 
bom and have not yet reached us. The stars from which they eome may no 
longer exist, we shall never know it.*' 1 

"The starry heavens, an ordered frame. 
Their great Original proclaim." 

^Addison. 

LIGHT travels at the rate of 186,400 miles a second, 
which is more than seven times the distance 
around the earth. This fact alone would seem to sug- 
gest that immediateness, or instantaneous direct ac- 
tion in government is a chief principle in the char- 
acter of God. But added facts concerning the ordered 
frame of light do not warrant the assumption. light 
is capable of traveling, and does travel, more than 
twenty-four trillions of miles from the nearest fixed 
star before it is able to impress itself on the human 
retina. Twenty-four trillions of miles measures a 
distance in space that is 252,000 times the distance 
from the earth to the sun. When we take into account 
the fact that some of the faintest stars visible to the 
human eye may have taken perhaps a thousand times 
as many years to send their light to us, through 
twenty-four thousand trillions of miles, which is 252,- 
000,000 times the distance from the earth to the sun, 
the immediate or instantaneous action of God as con- 
cerning the government of his universe is not predi- 



1. For the convenience and freedom of the reader, all notes have been plaeed 
in the rear of the present work; see Table of Contents. 



2 SCIENCE THEOCRATIC DEMOCRACY 

cated. Light that may be four thousand years old 
when it reaches us and is able to do its perfect work, 
suggests that the elements out of which the frame of 
the universe is constructed necessarily require time 
on their part to do their work, and corresponding poise, 
or the faculty of waiting on the part of their Original. 

The student of the principles of God's government 
further discovers that neither confusion nor bluster 
mars the perfection of his government. Not confusion, 
for it is witnessed that vast systems of worlds are 
revolving in stated orbits with inconceivable velocity 
without deflection or accident throughout the universe 
of which our planet is a part. Not bluster, for not 
a sound falls on our ears from the whirling millions of 
worlds. To none of our senses but sight, and then out 
of an azure dome of calm, the burning suns make their 
appeal. They do not trouble us with glare or heat, 
though some of them, like Spica, must be of such im- 
mense size that they are giving out thousands of times 
the light and heat of our sun. And as to sound, even 
Arcturus, which is bowling along over our heads at the 
rate of three hundred miles a second, smiles on us silent 
and still. 

The further wonder of God's government increases, 
when we examine the quality of alacrity to obey the 
divine will that has come to reside in light. The 
astronomer will tell us with his solemn twinkle, that 
light is the electronmagnetic polarity of luminiferous 
ether. When we press him to undo this mystery of 
words he will say: "If you will take one-tenth of an 
inch ; and if you will take two-fifths of this tenth of an 
inch; and if you will take one-thousandth of this two- 
fifths of one-tenth of an inch, light exists because, in 
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the process of time, in this infinitesimally small space, 
particles of ether come to be magnetically and electri- 
cally endowed, so to speak, with a power of momentum 
that keeps them revolving with inconceivable rapidity 
in their invisible orbits of space, and so light is gen- 
erated/' 

Here we are upon certain suggestions that bear upon 
the problem of the government of human society. ''In 
the process of time," observes the scientist, the parti- 
cles of ether "come to be endowed" with their super- 
alacrity to obey the behest of the Infinite Intelligence. 
It may have taken thousands, even millions, of years to 
accomplish this alacrity. Now that the sufficient pe- 
riod has elapsed, the particles that participate in the 
generation of light are perfectly governed to generate 
an immaculate quality of light. Light may be relied 
on as infallibly true on every occasion, whatever its 
importance : for the guiding of the surgeon's knife, the 
pilot's wheel, the engineer's throttle, the steeple- 
climber's rope or ladder, the aerial scout's angle, the 
child's running steps over the dangerous crossing, or 
the smallest event in life. 

We must assume, then, that the governing Mind of 
the universe has proved the case for perfection of gov- 
ernment, even before man's arrival on the scene. But 
we must assume as well that if perfection on the part 
of the frame of the universe has required time, time 
will be a most impolrtant factor in the perfection of in- 
telligent alacrity and dependableness for the govern- 
ing of the initiative faculties of mankind on which the 
well-being of human society depend. 

But now enters a factor into the problem of human 
government that causes us to dismiss the case of the 
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government of the material universe. This factor is 
Christ. Nature, we say, is governed by the law of 
gravitation. Human kind, it is predicated by true 
statesmanship, are governed by their attitude to the 
Mind of Jesus Christ. This proposition is warm and 
throbbing with life. It comes glowing to us on all sides 
from many minds ; as observe a typical statement : 

Recently back from half a year's investigations in the Near 
Ekst — my third stretch of ioreign service since the beginning 
of the war — I am occasionally asked for generalizations upon 
the present plight of the nations. Of the welter of trouble in 
the world, I am not here writing: everybody already knows 
something about it, although America has yet to learn the full 
story. At the moment, I am considering possible remedies. 

The choices are four. 

''Behold the Paris Peace Conference, which taketh away the 
woes of the world," shouted a medley of voices, believing them- 
selves heralds of the dawn. All over the earth, the hurt and 
helpless and heart-sick nations and peoples turned yearning 
eyes toward Paris. What if, as myriads hoped, the council of 
world leaders should discover and eliminate the causes of man- 
kind's misery? 

Well, I went to Paris, and found out. I saw the Peace Con- 
ference functioning. As a newspaper man, I was somewhat 
behind the scenes, and familiar with the hidden interests that 
were shaping the course of events. I saw the idealists eclipsed 
and outvoted by the "practical" statesmen who desired to rear- 
range the man accordmg to various national ''interests." Then 
I went through Europe and the Balkans to the Levant, and saw 
these Paris-planned schemes operating: and I saw also the con- 
sequences. There is no hope for permanent peace by the Paris 
program, because it does not recognize or satisfy the deepest 
desires of the peoples; nor does it offer any new inspiration or 
objective to mankind. So I am one of those who are heavy of 
heart because our trust in Paris has proved misplaced. 

What then? Autocracy cannot take away the woes of the 
world. Neither can Bolshevism. Peace conferences eventuate 
in selfish bargaining and plant new seeds of sorrow in the 
world. Is there any hope ? 

There is. I watched it arising in the minds of many men 
whose professional responsibility it is to study the times. Again 
and again, these soldiers, statesmen, investigators and other 
servants of civilization expressed to me the conviction that the 
only possible hope for the terribly-torn world is in religion. 
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Some predicted the rise of a new prophet, or a new faith. Oth- 
ers thought that a revival of Christlani^ would suffice. 

All saw that the world's woes will not disappear until the 
world's sin is healed. 

So we are shut up to the fourth choice, since autocracy, 
Bolshevism and international adjudication have all failed us. 
That fourth choise was indicated by the hairy prophet of the 
Jordan — ''Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin 
of the world!" 

That is it. No remedy that stops short of the root of the 
trouble can cure. Sin and its selfishness and sordidness and 
sensuality must be taken away before the weight of woe can be 
lifted from humanity's heart. New natures alone can effect a 
new world. Men's motives must be changed before their habits 
can be altered. Unless we can give mankind a new mind, even 
the mind that was in Christ Jesus, we cannot give it a new world. 
That proposition is as philosophically sound as it is practically 
plain. There is no other hope for our times than ''the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sin of the world. 2 

Mr. Ellis' words, "Unless we can give mankind a new 
mind, even the mind that was in Christ Jesus, we can- 
not give it a new world," are scarcely debatable. Given 
the mind of Christ the world would live by the golden 
rule. We may take this fact with us as the first law 
of our science. The mind of Christ, which is the mind 
of God, is the source of the healing of the world's woes. 

In the present state of the world's progress, how- 
ever, no small part of our task is to find the mind of 
Christ. Granting that the opposite of the mind of God 
is "sin," and granting the old definition of sin, that it 
is "any transgression of, or want of conformity to, the 
law of God," it is to be said that we have progressed 
very far beyond a willingness to admit that the moral 
and social laws of God as laid down in the Bible and 
accepted by Christ have any bearing at all on our mod- 
em life. Even in the Church it is held that the Bible 
on the whole is a man-made book. It is rather the com- 
mon opinion that it is out-of-date on questions of the 
day. 
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In consequence, as Jesus held fast to the opinion 
that he came to fulfil the law and the prophets, every 
jot and tittle of the same to his mind being sacred 
and inviolable, Christianity is in too chaotic a condi- 
tion just at present to give the world the mind of 
Christ. Christianity, even as measured by the age of 
the rays of light that come to us from the more dis- 
tant stars, is very young. It is in its formative stage. 
It has not had time to come into its own. There has 
beeii time enough, it is true, for it to develop a free- 
dom of thought, and to meet with alterations. But it 
is by no means certain that these alterations are to be 
considered as final. 

Part of the task of our science is to take a survey 
of these alterations, to glimpse the occasion of their 
rise, and to follow the effects of their liberalism. 

One of the things which we are not sure about re- 
lates to the question: Has Christianity in its present 
stage made the world a costlier place to live in, and to 
die in? This is a form of the question: Has Chris- 
tianity, in this cycle of its existence, departed un- 
necessarily and burdensomely from the simplicity of 
the mind of Christ? If so, has it lost to a correspond- 
ing degree its influence on human society ? 

The question is of absorbing interest in the history 
of our American institutions. In our colonial America 
the men of faith who established a sturdy government 
on these shores, fairly electrified Europe with the in- 
expensiveness of the new democracy. Thus Adam 
Smith sings his praises in the Wealth of Nations : 

''The expense of the civil establishment of Massachusett's 
Bay before the commencement of the present disturbances (The 
"Wealth of Nations'' was published in 1776} used to be but 
about $90,000 a year. That of New Hampshire and Rhode Is- 
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land $17,500 each. That of New Jersey $6,000. That of New 
York and Pennsylvania $22,500 each. That of Connecticut $20,- 
000. That of Virginia and South Carolina $40,000 each . . . .All 
the different civil establishments in North America, in short, 
exclusive of Maryland and North Carolina, of which no exact 
account has been got, did not, before the commencement of the 
present disturbances cost the inhabitants above $323,500 a year; 
an ever memorable example at how small an expense three 
millions of people may not only be governed, but well governed.'* 
— Bk. IV. ch. 7. 

This represents a tax of 11 cents per capita per 
annum, which marks a simplicity of government that 
is phenomenal. If we ask how our Pilgrim Fathers ac^ 
complished the wonder, we have this answer : 

"In New England the township was the political unit. The 
people elected no law-makers. They came together in their 
town-meetings and made their own laws. Each town was a lit- 
tle republic. Popular sovereignty was not merely a theory; it 
was a fact. The power to make laws was not delegated, as now, 
to a few. In New England the town-council included all the 
citizens, and each man had a vote on the laws he was expected 
to obey. John Fiske declared the New England town-meeting 
to be 'the most complete democracy in the world,' and 'the best 
political training-school in existence.' Thomas Jefferson said it 
was 'the wisest invention ever devised by the wit of man for 
the perfect exercise of self-government, and for its preservation.* 
In the course of time these towns elected delegates to a general 
assembly but, unlike our present state representatives, these 
delegates were under the direct control of their constituents. 
We petition our representatives. They instructed theirs. Speak- 
ing for the town-meeting of Boston, in 1764, Samuel Adams de- 
livered an address to the newly elected delegates to the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, informing them that their townsmen 'have 
delegated to you the power of acting in their public concerns in 
general as your own prudence shall direct you; always re- 
serving to themselves the constitutional right of expressing 
their mind and giving you such instruction upon particulars 
as they at any time shall judge proper.' " 3 

If we read the old sermons that caught the ear of 
these Pilgrim founders of our institutions, we are 
struck with their fondness for the political wisdom of 
the prophet Samuel. This passage in particular stood 
both as a warning and an Old World experience: 
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''This will be the manner of the ruler that shall reign over 
you: he will take your sons, and appoint them unto him, for 
his chariots, and to be his horsemen; and they shall run before 
his chariots; and he will appoint them unto him for captains 
of thousands and captains of fifties; and to plow his ground, 
and to reap his harvest, and to make his inslruments of war, 
and the instruments of his chariots. . . And he will take your 
fields and your vineyards, and your oliveyards, even the best 
of them, and give them to his servants. And he will take your 
man helpers, and your women helpers, and your goodliest young 
men, and your asses, and put them to his work. He will take 
the tenth of your flocks; and ye shall be his servants." 4 

If we ask why the point of view of the prophets of 
Israel appealed to the Pilgrims^ Rauschenbusch has 
given splendid answer: 

''We have seen that the religion of the prophets was not the 
quiet devoutness of private religion. They lived in the open 
air of national life. Every heart-beat of their nation was reg- 
istered in the pulse-throb of the prophets. They made the 
history of their nation, but in turn the history of their nation 
made them. They looked open-eyed at the events about them 
and then turned to the inner voice of God to interpret what they 
saw. They went to school with a living God who was then at 
work in his world.'' 5 

The statement is not altogether foreign to the atti- 
tude of the Pilgrims in their rugged faith in divine 
leadership. And is not this scholar's further word con- 
cerning the prophets peculiarly appropriate of the 

early settlers of New England? 

• 

"The theocracy meant the complete penetration of the na- 
tional life by religious morality. It meant politics in the name 
of God. That line by which we have tacitly separated the do- 
main of public affairs from the domain of Christian life was 
unknown to them. . • The prophets were not religious in- 
dividualists. . . . The prophets were public men and their 
interest was in public affairs. Some of them were statesmen 
of the highest type. All of them interpreted past history^, 
shaped present history, and foretold future history on the basis 
of the conviction that God rules with righteousness in the affairs 
of nations, and that only what is just, and not what is expe- 
dient and profitable, shall endure.'' p. 8. ^ 

If we turn from the thought of the frugality of ex- 
pense in true democratic government, whether as 
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voiced in poetic imagery, or in dollars and cents, as in 
Adam Smith's citation of our forefathers' government 
of three million people at the splendidly low figure of 
$323,500 a year — a government which, if duplicated 
today, would give us a Republic of one hundred millions 
of people governed for less than than eleven million 
dollars per annum ! — ^we are confronted with two basic 
laws of the Old Testament with respect to the com- 
monwealth. Both laws have been set aside as anti- 
quated, the Church fairly concurring. 

I. — ^The first of these laws pronounced as necessary 
for human well-being, was the statute of the land. It 
was promulgated in the name of Jehovah as follows: 
'The land shall not be sold in perpetuity for the land 
is mine. Ye are with me." • 

That is to say, the land was neither to be sold out- 
right, nor its title to be vested in the government as 
such, but with the people. In other words, the land 
and its benefits, above the soil and below the soil — ^its 
forests, its iron, its copper, its coal, its oil, its precious 
metals, and the like — ^was to be the common heritage 
of the people, and for their well-being; was to reside 
with the people in such fashion as to prevent its being 
used against anybodsr^s righteous cause. 

It has been some centuries now since Europe with- 
drew the commons which had previously stood as a 
common heritage of the people, and which operated 
much in the same way as the common portion of the 
land of ancient Israel — ^to prevent the exaction of 
higher prices through the device of raising an in- 
sufficiency to meet the needs of the landless classes. 

In America the Pilgrims looked upon the land as an 
inexhaustible area. What explorer had been able to 
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penetrate the infinite reaches of territory that followed 
the setting sun ? 

In consequence the laws respecting the land were 
lax to the extreme. For once a nation could be prodigal 
of its heritage without fear of consequences. 

Yet within a hundred years it was being written : 

''Had the nation reserved the title of the land and leased it 
to users, the colossal fortunes that have been contributed to the 
owners of city and suburban sites would have remained in the 
hands of the people. The same is true of the mineral re- 
sources. Instead of enriching a handful of men, who control, 
but do not develop, the iron, the coal, the copper, the oil and 
the natural gas deposits, these resources would have remained 
the common heritage of us all. By means of period revaluations 
of the rental value we could have dispensed with all other taxes 
and maintained ourselves in affluence out of the increasing 
rents and royalties of the public lands.'' 7 

Here was the possibility of freedom from taxes even 
beyond the negligible amount that was paid by the 
three million inhabitants of America in 1776. The 
opportunity was neglected, and has passed perhaps per- 
manently from the reach of the citizenship. In place 
of this popular affluence once within the grasp of the 
commonwealth, we are confronted with a situation 
that is painted by Professor H. J. Davenport. 

"The difficulty is, then, not merely that fifteen billion dollars* 
worth of agricultural land has become private property, on 
which the millions of disinherited must pay rent and by virtue 
of which they become 'trespassers in the land of their birth;' 
not merely, also, that untold millions of dollars in urban sites 
are now the source of landlord income; not merely that the 
coal mines belong to the coal barons, the copper to the senators, 
and the gold and silver mines to the other rich, the waterpower 
to the syndicates; not merely that all sorts of franchises have 
fallen into private ownership, appropriating gains that should 
be social, and at the same time imposing monopolistic restric- 
tions of product and exacting tribute,— but also that our tax 
system is directly adapted to aggravate all of these evils. In 
the main the revenues are collected upon the consumption of 
the incomes of those very classes tnat have been already 
grossly exploited in the distribution of those incomes. The 
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poor are plundered as producers by monopolistic restrictions on 
production, and then are plundered again as consumers through 
consumption taxes upon that which has been produced." p. 527. 8 

Speaking for his own science, the writer continues : 

"The need of a new economics Economics must cease 

to be a system of apologetics, the creed of the reactionary, a 
defense of privilege, a social soothing sirup, a smug pronounce- 
ment of the righteousness of whatever is ... . If the program * 
of social progress does not harmonize with the existing economic 
science, something is the matter with one or with both of them. 
It is in conviction that the fault is with the Economics that this 

book has been written We economists must, then, come 

to recognize that we have not rightly analyzed the notion of 
capital and have wrongly interpreted the question-begging term 
productive in economic affairs. We have assumed that private 
gain and social welfare are approximately interchangeable con- 
cepts .... We shall, possibly, some day come to see that capital 
in a competitive society is merely a source of private gain, and 
that private possession may attach to everything that is per- 
mitted, legally or illegally, to render gain to the owner.'' p. 529. 

It cannot be said that the Church has spoken its 
word upon the subject of the land, to uphold the ancient 
law of Israel as binding upon the modem conscience. 
The observation holds true, however, only for the pres- 
ent stage of development in Christianity. 

n. — ^The second basic principle of ancient Israel — a 
principle not nearly so well understood as the law 
against the alienation of the people from the land — ^re- 
lates to arrangements for interest charges on capital. 
Such arrangements are forbidden in the name of 
Jehovah throughout the Old Testament, and specifically 
in the following terms : 

''A robber, a shedder of blood .... that hath wronged the 
poor and needy, hath taken by robbery, .... hath committed 
abomination, hath given forth upon interest^ and hath taken 
increase; shall he then live? he shall not live: he hath done 
all these abominations; he shall surely die; his blood shall be 
upon him.'' 9 

''He that hath not given forth upon interest, neither hath 
taken any increase, that hath withdrawn his hand from iniquity, 
hath executed true justice between man and man, hath walkel 
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in my statutes, and hath kept mine ordinances, to deal truly; he 
is just, he shall surely live, saith the Lord Yahweh.'' 10 

''Search the scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life." 18 

"In thee the^ have taken bribes to shed blood; thou hast taken 
interest and increase, and thou hast greedily gained of thy 
neighbors by oppression, and hast forgotten me, saith the Lord 
Yahweh." 11 

"I have not lent on interest, neither have men lent to me on 
interest." 12 

"As with the taker of interest, so with the giver of interest 

to him The earth is ... . polluted under the inhabitants 

thereof; because they have transgressed the laws, violated the 
statutes, broken the everlasting covenant." 13 

"Ye exact interest, every one of his brother The thing 

that ye do is not good; ought ye not to walk in the fear of our 
God?^'19 

"If thou lend money to any of my people with thee that is 
poor, thou shalt not be to him as a creditor; neither shall ye 
lay upon him interest." 20 

"If thy brother be waxed poor .... take thou no interest of 
him or increase, but fear thy God." 21 

"Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? who shall dwell 
in thy holy hill? He that walketh uprightly, and worketh 

righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his heart He 

that putteth not out his money to interest, nor taketh the re- 
ward of the innocent. He that doeth these things shall never 
be moved." 15 

"I pray you, let us leave off this interest Then said 

they, ... So will we do, even as thou sayest." 16 

"He that augmenteth his substance by interest and increase, 
gathereth it for him that hath pity on the poor." 17 

"Sinners lend to sinners, to receive again as much. But do 
good, and lend, never despairing, and your reward shall be great, 
and ye shall be sons of the Most High." 14 

"Think not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets; I 
came not to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you. 
Till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in 
no wise pass away from the law till all things be accomplished. 
Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least command- 
ments, and shall teach men so, shall be called least in the king- 
dom of heaven; but whosoever shall do and teach them, he shall 
be called great in the kingdom of heaven." 23 

"Thou snalt not lend upon interest to thy brother; interest of 
money, interest of victuals, interest of anything that is lent 
upon interest. Unto a foreigner thou mayest lend upon in- 
terest." 22 
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The last clause of the last citation has been taken 
by some as virtually nullifying the commandments 
against interest before cited. This on two grounds: 
first, that an exception being granted to the rule, the 
rule, from its own language, cannot be taken as a uni- 
versal ; and, secondly, we ourselves being "f oreigners,*' 
are perforce excepted, because no just law can both 
bind us and bind against us, and this law binds against 
us. 

This position must be entertained. We must ask 
ourselves this question: If the Israelites were a na- 
tion today, and if this nation practised the command- 
ment not to take interest within its own borders, but 
did not practise this forbearance towards us, what 
would be our probable course of action? To say that 
we surely would retalliate, would be saying nothing, for 
we are already taking interest of the world, and the 
world would include the Jewish nation. 

Our course of action probably would be to send a 
commission of economic experts to the Jewish nation 
to study the results of the operation of this law against 
the laying of interest charges on capital. If these ex- 
perts found most extraordinary benefits accruing to 
the Jewish nation because of the practice of the law; 
and if they found the Jewish nation willing to enter a 
treaty with us to practise the law toward us in reci- 
procity for our practising the law towards them, we 
probably should try out the law for ourselves. 

Then if we found that other nations desired us to 
practise the forbearance towards them, though they 
were unwilling to practise it in return towards us, we 
probably should discover that we had a huge charity 
on our hands in the proposition. 
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"No, gentlemen/' we wisely would answer, "the 
proposition would engulf us." 

But as to the bearing of the interest-statute on the 
political and economic life of ancient Israel. That the 
statute was put in force in a state of civilization that 
differed fundamentally from our modem civilization is 
well understood. The statute was indeed an accom- 
paniment of a policy that committed Israel to a system 
of community ownership in the land. The people were 
of one kin. The clan instinct was still strong. There 
was a brotherhood of endeavor. The pursuit of agri- 
culture was the principal occupation. No labor prob- 
lem existed. The needs of the people were simple. An 
open-air existence was enjoyed by all. Of caste and 
class distinctions there was none. Israel's affairs were 
family affairs. It was a tribal family, it is true; but 
even so, the tribal life was not best conserved by the 
fostering of debtor and creditor classes in the com- 
munity. 

Jesus' reference to interest is limited to a single 
parable. Of late years the parable has been taken as 
conveying his approval of the custom of giving and re- 
ceiving interest, a custom which in his day was rife. 
In the early centuries the Church did not hold to our 
modem interpretation of the meaning of Jesus' words. 
Of this fact we shall have citations in a later chapter. 
The early Church based its belief that Jesus repudiated 
the custom of taking interest, not on the teaching of 
the parable in which he uses the word interest, but 
upon his doctrine of Christian lending. 

It is not necessary to seize on the parable in ques- 
tion for a defense of interest. We are very well aware 
that interest, for our day and manner of civilization 
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at least, is a necessary institution. On what grounds, 
we shall see. It is not so certain that the taking of in- 
terest was either prudent or necessary in Jesus' day. 
Used as an instrument, not to harness productive capi- 
tal, but as a weapon of oppression, the custom was sub- 
versive. Certainly Jesus' parable seems to convey to 
us that the custom as practised was both anti-theO- 
cratic and oppressive. Of this the reader will be his 
own best judge. We give the parable. 

For a setting, the two evangelists, Matthew and Luke, agree 
that Jesus was confronted with the passionate longing of the 
people of Palestine for the fulfilment of the theocratic hope. 24 

This appears in the outset in the narrative, which we will now 
follow. 

"And as they heard these things, he added and spake a 
parable, because he was nigh to Jerusalem, 25 and because they 
supposed that the kingdom of God was immediately to appear. 24 
He said therefore, A certain nobleman 26 went into a far coun- 
try, to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. And he 
called ten slaves 27 of his, and gave them ten pounds, and said 
unto them. Trade ye herewith till I come. 28 But his citizens 
hated him, and sent an ambassage after him, saying. We will 
not that this man reign over us. And it came to pass, when he 
was come back again, having received his kingdom, that he 
commanded these slaves unto whom he had given the money, 
to be called to him, that he might know what they had gained 
by trading. And the first came before him, saying. Sir, thy 
pound hath made ten pounds more. And he said unto him. Well 
done, thou good slave; because thou wast found trusty in a very 
little, have thou authority over ten cities. And the second came, 
saying. Thy pound, Sir, hath made five pounds. And he said 
unto him also. Be thou ruler over five cities. And another came 
unto him saying. Sir, behold, here is thy pound, which I kept 
laid up in a napkin; for I feared thee, because thou art a rough 
man; thou takest up that which thou layedst not down, and 
reapest that which thou didst not sow. He said unto him. Out 
of thine own mouth will I judge thee, thou miserable slave. 
Thou knowest that I am a rough man, taking up that which 
I laid not down, and reaping that which I did not sow; then 
wherefore gavest thou not my money to the money-changer's 
table, and at my coming I should have exacted it 29 with interest? 
And ne said. Take away from him the pound. • . But these mine 
enemies, that would not that I should reign over them, bring 
hither and slay them before me. 80 And cast ye tbA \iAft\K&^ i&aK^% 
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into the outer darkness: there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth." 31 

And when he had thus spoken, he went on before, going up 
to Jerusalem." 

Here we have a cold-blooded despot who worships 
gold and who gloats over the slaughter of his slaves. 
Not an uncommon character in Palestine in the days 
of its subjugation, we are told.*^ Out in Jesus' 
audience were many men, women and children who 
had barely escaped with their lives from the hands of 
similar tyrants. Few of them were at any time wholly 
safe from the thumb of such tyranny. It was even 
true that they were less safe if they had the courage 
to listen to Jesus than if they went about their busi- 
ness.^^ This was a main circumstance of the hour. In 
less than seven days Jesus was to pay the extreme 
penalty of his unequivocal justification of the law and 
the prophets. Recently, when he had overthrown the 
tables of the money-changers and driven the interest- 
takers from the temple** the very children of the people 
had gone singing through the temple, "Hosanna to the 
son of David V'^^ Down from the northern districts of 
the country, courageous and gathering the courageous 
about him, he had moved as a crusader of righteous- 
ness on Jerusalem. Using the familiar imagery of the 
prophets, versed in the gospel of the law as the people 
were versed, poor as they were poor, altogether un- 
chargeable for the mad rush to take the last 'Tbite"** 
out of the scanty resources of the people, sympathetic 
to their needs, possessing the marvelous faculty of en- 
couraging their hope and stiffening their moral fibre 
by telling them stories the point of which, often es- 
caping the intelligence of those who made gold their 
refuge, came burning with assurance and comfort into 
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their hearts, this Jesus had now become to them the 
idealization and warranty of the democratic, the fond 
and righteous theocratic, hope which they cherished. 

Unconsciously or no, in order to draw a workable 
parallel between the murderer of the parable and Jesus, 
this parallel being supposed necessary, the King James 
translators, in our authorized version, have sought to 
throw as much glamor about the despot as possible. 
Jesus pictured the man as "well bom,'' leaving it to 
the courageous slave to tell his master to his face that 
he was a "rough, harsh" man.»^ The authorized ver- 
sion of the Bible ironed out this roughness and harsh- 
ness by bringing the word over to the, English from 
the Greek bodily, in the high sounding term "austere." 
Refraining from giving the despot a name in keeping 
with his character and with his apostasy from the law 
and the prophets, he was graciously nominated the 
"nobleman." Apprehending that the sole sentence of 
this character as he went off to get a crown for him- 
self was, as he forced his gold into his slaves hands, 
trade ye herewith till I come," the translators tem- 
pered the commandment to read euphoniously "occupy 
till I come." The slaves themselves were given a 
semblance of domestic felicity and called "servants." 
The money-changers' table, the like of which Jesus 
seems twice to have overturned as he whipped the 
money-changers out of the temple, is dignified as a 
'^ank." 

The commentators go very much further. The 
"nobleman" is dwelt on as "illustrious." The slave who 
refused to trade for his master, or to take his sordid 
gold to the money-changers' table, is called a "churl," 
a "slothful servant," a "hypocritical friend." Details 
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are said to be ^'intended to fix our attention on the 
paradox and seeming unfairness of that law of the 
kingdom, which decrees that the poor should become 
poorer still, and the rich become ever richer." 38 

Without going into the merits of the controversy 
concerning interest in this chapter, it is to be said with 
utmost emphasis that Archbishop Trench cannot main- 
tain his paradox. There is no law of the Kingdom of 
God "which decrees that the poor should become poorer 
still, and the rich become ever richer." 

And were it necessary to a defense for the present 
custom of taking interest to assume that it is a divine 
law for the enrichment of the few and the impoverish- 
ment of the many, the custom would receive the 
anathema of every pulpit in Christendom. 

We cling to interest today because it is the most 
social thing to cling to. Interest is a phenomenon of 
the interplay of income. Income is a crystallized form 
of human energy. It represents the fruits of social 
effort, and for most of us the fruits of privation and 
toil. Interest has become with us an institution for 
the stimulation of larger social effort. After all has 
been said, the truly wholesome stimulation of society 
is the dream of the ages. A lethargic society without 
interest would be infinitely inferior to a stimulated 
society with interest. A more stimulated society with- 
out interest, if it could be shown, would be sui)erior to 
a less stimulated society with interest. Thus far no 
such society has flourished. 

These admissions are required by our science in ad- 
vance. We have embarked upon the study of the gov- 
ernment of God. It is an open-minded study. It is 
likewise a formative study. We are a community of 
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people. We desire to do our part to hasten the coming 
of the Kingdom of God. Our lines are cast in pleasant 
places. We believe that it is no longer necessary to 
send our young people away, to find their career and 
support in other places. It is within our power to bring 
opportunity to our own doors. Our Federated pro- 
gram is wholesome, wise, inspiring and within our 
grasp. In these pages we are searching the pages of 
history, of science, and of Holy Writ, to bring us near 
God's great heart, "to feel his pulses sending blood 
tnrougn widespread veins of endless good." 



CHAPTER II 
Church and Kingdom 

"Nothing is left but to regard the advent of Christianity as a 
calamity."— LESTER F. WARD. 39 

'The institutions for the instruction of the people of all ages 
are chiefly those for religious instruction. This is a species of 
instruction of which the object is not so much to render the peo- 
ple good citizens of this world, as to prepare them for another 
and better world."— ADAM SMITH. 40 

"My kingdom is not of this world."— JESUS (to Paate).41 

"Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets: 
I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil." — JESUS. 42 

"Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, . . . 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded 
you: and lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world."— JESUS. 43 

"After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father which art 
in heaven. Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done in earth, as it is in heaven."— JESUS. 44 

THE importance of the work before us is indicated 
in Mr. Ward's sober judgment at the top of the 
page. Mr. Ward is speaking in the name of social 
science. He may be right or wrong. That he is al- 
together right every earnest Christian is far from be- 
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lieving. That he is altogether wrong, is impossible. 
Mr. Ward's character and signal sensitiveness to the 
wrongs of the world, his monumental book, his steady, 
flowing, resistless always augmenting stream of facts 
and principles, makes it impossible that he should be 
wholly mistaken. 

Adam Smith, in the second citation above, gives us 
one clue of the calamity a type of CSiristianity may 
bring upon the world. Smith, in his day, was one 
of the most observing of men. The tenor of his com- 
plaint, it is seen, is that modem religion is off -focus. 
Did not Jesus say, is the argument, that his kingdom 
was not of this world? Did he not die telling Pilate 
that ? If not, what is to be made of the third citation 
above? Is not Smith true in what he says above, and 
does he not prove the case that Jesus' kingdom, as in 
fact practised, is not of this world? 

No better answer can be given to these questions 
than the fact, that before Christian Science entered 
the religious field with its healing power, Jesus was be- 
ing quoted against healing on the ground that he said 
his kingdom was not of this world. But now, when 
by Science, Jesus is healing, it is competent to put his 
words to Pilate under this more precious lens. 

He is talking to Pilate in the Praetorium, whither he has been 
dragged from Gethsemane, and has repeated the saying in ques- 
tion. The word that he uses which is translated Vorld/ he had 
used twice in the last week of his life. Once when he spoke of 
the virgins who trimmed their lamps, Luke 11. 25. It is the 
word from which we get our word cosmetics, meaning facial 
adornments, or beautifiers. In I. Peter 3. 3, the word is specifi- 
cally used with respect to personal beautifying, the advice to 
wives being, 'Vhose adorning let it not be the outward adorning 
of the braiding of the hair." This is a first sense of the word, 
which in the lexicon is translated thus: ''harmonious arrange- 
ment, decoration, trimming, garnishing, adornment, world." In 
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Luke 11. 25, Jesus uses the word, which in the Greek is kosmos 
(cosmos), to characterize the unclean spirit, 'The unclean spirit 
• . . saith, I will turn back unto my house whence I came out. 
And when he is come, he findeth it swept and garnished. In 
Matt. 23. 23-39, the word is turned in scorn upon the Pharisees, 
in the scathing paragraph: ''Woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye tithe . . and have left undone the weight- 
ier matters of the law, justice, and mercy and faith .... Ye 
blind guides, that strain out the gnat, and swallow the camel! 
Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye cleanse 
the outside of the cup and of the platter, but within they are 

full from extortion and excess Woe unto you, scribes and 

Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like unto whited sepulchres, 
which outrwardly appear beautiful, but inwardly are full of dead 
men's bones, and of all uncleanness. Even so ye also outwardly 
appear righteous unto men, but inwardly ye are full of hypocrisy 
and iniquity. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
for ye build the sepulchres of the prophets, and garnish the 
tombs of the righteous, and say. If we had been in the days of 
our faUiers, we should not have been partakers with them in 
the blood of the prophets. Wherefore ye are witness to your- 
selves, that ye are the sons of them that slew the prophets. 
Fill up then the measure of your fathers. Ye serpents, ye off- 
spring of vipers, how shall ye escape the judgment of hell?" 
liie words emphasized need but to be brought over to the Prae- 
torium, as Jesus stands in scorn of the time-server, Pilate. If 
we do this, observe the keen edge of Jesus' entire conversation 
with Pilate. "Pilate . . . said unto him. Art thou the King of 
the Jews? Jesus answered, Sayest thou this of thyself, or did 
others tell it thee concerning me? Pilate answered. Am I a 
Jew? . . . what hast thou done? Jesus answered, My kingdom 
is not of this error; if my kingdom were of this error then would 
my servants fight .... but now is my kingdom not from error 
. . . Art thou a king then? Jesus answered. Thou sayest that I 
am a king . . to this end am I come into the world of error, that 
I should bear witness unto the truth. Pilate said unto him. What 
is truth ? And . . went out again unto the Jews." The first ray 
of the fact had entered his heart from the Mind of God, that a 
kingdom had been set up in Jerusalem, — a kingdom free from 
error, force and untruth: a kingdom of virtue, of power, of 
life: — the kingdom of the living God. 

It really seems that our one lack through all these 
years has been the want of a science of the Kingdom 
of God, devoted to the setting forth, not of theological 
propositions so-called, but the presence of Jesus in our 
Christian society, to bring us to the mind of God con- 
cerning God's will for all society. For the want of such 
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a science we have often been forced into political ac- 
tivities that were not even advanced in the name of 
God, and by no means for his Kingdom. This is indi- 
cated by Thorold Rogers, who was educated for the 
Church, but who was destined to rise in Parliament, 
after occupying a professor's chair in Oxford, thence 
to be compelled to say of England's hard-earned demo- 
cratic institutions: 

"We do not owe them to the Church, which has been since the 
days of the first Edward, the willing servant of statescraft, and 
has rarely raised its voice against wrong-doing. Had the En- 
glish people relied on the mere machinery of its government and 
the character of those who have manipulated this government, 
it would never have been an example and a model of civilized 
organization." 46 

Outlining what is really a part of the teaching and 
instruction of the Church, and what has ever been 
more or less so, all words to the contrary, this earnest 
writer goes on to say, that the maintenance of free 
public opinion, the rise of effective public men when 
needed, and stubborn perseverance on the part of the 
people, tell the tale of England's progressiveness. 

Brilliant Arnold Toynbee, also of Oxford, and des- 
tined to do much toward helping press the leverage of 
the Church of England toward lifting the cause of the 
people, seems also to have felt the need of a science 
of the Kingdom of God. Thus the reader may observe : 

"Religion, the desire to what is right! A great thing this! 
The whole of Plato's Republic is the attempt to draw men to do 
what is right. If it has taken man centuries to win liberty, 
how many more centuries must pass away before he learns 
the right use of liberty! Nay, what has not come down to us in 
the name of religion itself? — division, bigotry, persecution. If 
the State has oppressed and stamped out freedom, the Church 
has misguided men and stamped out religion. Picture the 
Founder of our religion sitting on that mountain on which the 
ancient prophet bowed his head in expectation of the rain-cloud, 
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sitting with His face toward the western sea, what a world of 
spiritual ruin and calamity would He behold! If men were slow 
in building up a power to do what they like, how much slower 
in building up a power to enable them to do what is right! We 
are disposed to say the true Church is not yet come." 234. And 
again: 

"The constructive positive stage which is to follow it will 
lay tasks upon us splendid though difficult. While the struggle 
for a free State lies behind us in the past, the struggle for a 
pure Church lies before us in the future. A pure Church, so far 

from being won, dwells only in the imaginations of men 

religion and a pure Church are not only not yet won for us, they 
are threatened as they never were before by intolerance and in- 
difference. The struggle for religion will be a struggle beside 
which the struggle for freedom will seem a little thing, and upon 
us, who recognize every man as a priest of the Most High God, 
lies the burden of pressing forward to secure to the nation the 
religion by which it may live." 239. 47 And once again: 

"What! men cry, can this church . . . this last obstinate rem- 
nant of a dead social system, this institution of feudalism and 
fierce obstruction, this church of the dominant classes, dark 
with the memories of persecution and intolerance; can such a 
church as this become the church of freedom and a church of 
the people? Yes, it can!" 

Dear soul! It has always been more or less that. 
Only it has been a Church for everybody, and every- 
body includes poor and rich, weak and strong — ^just as 
the Church has found them in the world, and drawn 
them. 

The difficulty is, that when the Church has been be- 
trayed, and it has been betrayed often because it has 
trusted, it has always been put in the light of betray- 
ing human society. 

But the advent of Christianity has never really de- 
served to be regarded as a calamity. It is not true 
that its teaching is adapted, not so much to render 
people good citizens of this world, as to prepare them 
for another and better world. 

This is not true, because it is the nature of our 
science to prove, (a) That democracy, or the cause of 
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the people, is an ideal that has been caught alike from 
the Old Testament and the New ; (b) That the teach- 
ings of both Testaments contain the positive laws and 
principles, without the observance of which there can 
be no new era, no true democracy; and (c) That the 
present Christian Community Movement offers an ex- 
emplification of the spirit and purpose the Kingdom of 
God that cannot be gainsaid. 

Our method of procedure, due to the historical na- 
ture of the material with which we have to do, will 
necessarily be unique. We shall be required at the out- 
set to trace a branching stream of thought, now in one 
direction, and now in another, always wondering 
whether, like channels divided by an undetermined 
stretch of land, the parted streams may not come to- 
gether again. It is the history of the interest-statute 
that thus divides our attention. First, we must trace 
the stream of thought which originally went with the 
statute. This will occupy us through the succeeding 
chapter. Following this survey we shall pause, in two 
short chapters entitled The Watch-Tower of Democ- 
racy and Songs of Democracy, to glimpse the fact that 
the question of interest is subordinate to other ques- 
tions. In the sixth chapter we shall trace the stream 
of thought that led up to the rejection of the interest- 
statute by the Church. And thereafter we shall go 
through upward-struggling epochs, fathoming the 
depth of things belonging to the Kingdom of God, as 
the events of history, and the nature of our science 
shall require. 



CHAPTER III 
Church and Interest 

"The teaching of the Church on the subject of usury, i. e. the 
taking of any payment for a loan of money, was due, even more 
direcfly than the doctrine of a just price, to the lessons of the 
Gospel. It began with the very natural attempt to enforce the 
precept, "Lend hoping for nothing again," as part of the duty 
of brotherly love among Christians; and as having the force of 
a Divine command, and therefore to be obeyed, even had the 
precept not appealed, as to most of the Fathers it seemed to, 
directly to the conscience . . . The Council of Nicea, in 325 A. D. 
forbade the clergy to take interest on pain of degradation from 
the clerical office, and the duty of abstaining from such base 
gain was repeatedly insisted upon by the decrees of synods and 
in the writings of the Fathers."— W. J. ASHLEY 48 

THE present chapter is of value, as showing the 
workings of the mind of Christ in the Christian 
community life of the early and middle ages. Space 
forbids more than the briefest glimpse of this life. If 
it seemed wrong to take interest, and for reasons re- 
lated to the life of the community, it will be observed 
that the question did not function unduly. It is the 
sturdy togetherness, the beginnings of industrial and 
commercial enterprises, the remarkable prosperity that 
attended the community undertakings, the spirit of co- 
operation and good-will, the absence of a vexing labor 
problem, the oneness of the society, the dignity of 
work, the passion for service, that challenges our ad- 
miration. 

We may begin with William Cunningham, *® the 
greatest of present-day economists in the Church. 
Cunningham, a scholar of the first rank, accustomed 
to weigh his words, eminently prepared by historical 

25 
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researches that have been published in many volumes, 
possessed of judicial qualities of the highest order, 
never controversial, always painstaking, has been 
giving us books for so long, that no one will need an 
introduction to him. As the Archdeacon of EUy, some 
of our readers may have heard Dr. Cunningham in his 
pulpit. He has lectured in America, in Harvard Uni- 
versity. His first words will lift us to our feet. 

''In days gone by we had a social system which was permeated 
by Christian morality, and where all the relations of life were 
defined on this basis." 50 

"The whole English society had come into being under Chris- 
tian guidance, and the laws of the old Saxon and Anglo king- 
dom show ample traces of a Christian spirit. Especially is this 
true of our industrial and commercial life from the earliest date 
of which we have any definite knowledge of it . . . Religious and 
industrial life were closely interconnected, and there were count- 
less points at which the principles of the divine law must have 
been brought to bear on the transactions of business, p. 25. 

"Tillage was carried on by communities, or at any rate was 
so far co-operative, that the cultivator would rarely be reduced 
to borrowing money, as the Eastern peasants do." "The end in 
view in mediaeval times was the cultivation of fair dealing and 
industrial prosperity .... all could work together for the com- 
mon good: the usurer and the middle man was the bane of all 
lands." pp. 41-42. 

"The monastery was an industrial organisation .... The 
Christian ideal of a disciplined life of work was embodied in 
monastic institutions and was markedly different from the aims 
which have been generally favoured in the ancient or in the 

modem world Monastic life was a Christian Communism, 

and the remarkable prosperity which it maintained, for some- 
thing like a thousand yeras, is at least proof that communism, 
when attempted under favourable conditions and on sound lines, 
is not necessarily such a failure as the history of recent experi- 
ments might lead us to suppose." pp. 26-7, 35. 

"The mediaeval prohibitions all rested on a desire to avoid 
transactions which were inconsistent with the Christian duty 
of loving one's neighbor. The usurer, who extorted private gain 
from the unfortunate, or from those who were devoting them- 
selves to the service of their King or the Church, seemed clearly 

guilty of infringing this broad rule Not only was there 

a Christian doctrine of the terms on which loans should be made 
but a Christian doctrine of prices as well, resting on the 
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attempt to bring about a fair rate of exchange, in which neither 
party got the better of the other." p. 26. 

"The law of the realm was in practical accord with the can- 
ons discussed by S. Thomas Aquinas; other guardians of mo- 
rality in the pulpits and elsewhere, exerted their inuence in 
the same direction. We need not be surprised that under these 
circumstances a strong public opinion was formed on the sub- 
ject a public opinion which supported the ecclesiastical 

and other powers in inflicting penalties. It is commonly sup- 
posed that the narrow-minded ecclesiastics laid down an arbi- 
trary and unjustifiable rule The rule was not arbitrary, 

but commended itself to ordinary common sense." 51 

Second scarcely to Dr. Cunningham as an authority 
on the history of English economics is W. J. Ashley, 
M. A., sometime Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
then professor of political economy in the University 
of Toronto, and finally called to the professorship of 
economic history in Harvard University. 

We have two books from Mr. Ashley's pen. The 
first book deals with the economic history of England 
in the early, and the second book, in the latter, part of 
the Middle Ages. One breathes with deep gratifica- 
tion over Mr. Ashley's dedication of the earlier volume 
to the memory of Arnold Toynbee. The citations no 
doubt will lead the reader to avail himself of an oppor- 
tunity to read Mr. Ashley's works entire, as beyond 
question Dr. Cunningham's works. Mr. Ashley opens 
the subject in his first book, in the third chapter at the 
17th paragraph : ^^ 

"The teaching of the Church on the subject of usury, i. e. the 

taking of any payment for a loan of money, was due to 

the lessons of the Gospel The Council of Nicaea, in 

325, forbade the clergy to take interest .... The prohibition was 
extended to the laity in western Europe by the capitularies of 
Charles the Great, and the councils of the ninth century." p. 148. 

"We cannot fail to connect the renewed attention by church- 
men to the sin of usury, from the twelfth century onward, with 
the revived study of Roman law in the West. No legislator or 
judge could remain ignorant that the code which men looked on 
as the highest embodiment of human wisdom and statescraft 
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(setting aside the Bible code) distinctly permitted loans on in- 
terest, and provided means for enforcing the payment of interest 
as well as capital. 

"Papal legislation to meet what was deemed a growing evil, 
had begun as early as 1179. Among the canons of the great 
Lateran Cquncil held .... in that year, one ran as follows: 
'Since in almost every place the crime of usury has become 
so prevalent that many persons give up all other business and 
become usurers, as if it were permitted, regarding not its pro- 
hibition in both testaments, we ordain that manifest usurers 
shall not be admitted to communion, nor, if they die in their 
sin, receive Christian burial, and that no priest shall accept 
their alms.' Clergy disobeying this order were to be suspended 
from their office until they had satisfied their bishop. 

"It was at another great council, that of Lyons in 1274, that 

Gregory X. ordained that no community, corporation, 

or individual should permit foreign usuers to hire houses, or 
indeed to dwell at all upon their lands, but rather should expel 
them within three months . . . This latter provision was not 
likely to be effective; consequently the more importance must 
be attached to the next canon, which ordained that the wills 
of unrepentant usurers,— -of usurers who did not make restifni- 
tion, — should be without validity. This brought usury definitely 
within the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts. 

"The last step was taken in 1311, when Clement V. boldly de- 
clared all secular legislation in favour of usury null and void, 
and branded as heresy the belief that usury was unsinful. 

"Even the laws of Justinian had placed certain limitations on 
the lending of money." pp. 148-151. 

"The Instructions for Parish Priests, the work of John Myrc, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century similarly illustrates 
the attempt to impress upon the mind of the people the main 
principles of the Church's teaching as to worldly goods." ii.386 

Thus stands the statute of interest in Europe in the 
Middle Ages. Even though the statute came to be 
successfully contested in the later centuries, it is to 
be noted that it accompanied an era of co-operation 
and good-will that deserves to be re-enacted. We close 
the chapter with the statute 25th of Edward I of En- 
gland, the tenor of the good-will of which merits the 
title of the Magna Charta of Democracy. 



Mi 



'Our land shall have their laws, liberties and free customs, as 
largely and wholly as they used to have them when they had 
them best And if any statutes have been made by us or our 
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ancestors contrary to them we will grant that such man- 
ner of statutes and customs shall be void and frustrate ever- 
more." 

"All archbishops and bishops for ever shall read this present 
charter in the cathedral churches twice a year, and upon the 
reading thereof in everyone of their parish churches, shall openly 
denounce accursed all that willingly do procure to be done con- 
trary to the tenor, force and effect of the present charter in any 
point or article. In witness of this we have set our seal to this 

S resent charter, together with the seals of the archbishops and 
^ ishops, which voluntarily have sworn that, as much as in them 
is, they shall observe the tenor of this present charter in all 
clauses and articles, and shall e3d;end their faithful aid to the 
keeping thereof." 53 



CHAPTER IV 
The Watch-Tower of Democracy 

"And I turned to see." — Rev. 1. 12. 

GOD on the throne. John, the man who has 
- / thought in terms of righteousness and service 
every minute of his life, the seer. From a watch- 
tower in a cleft of the rock over the sea under the 
stars, having suffered many things of a false govern- 
ment, he is given to see a vision and to hear an anthem 
that will never have done with government till the 
world is governed by the mind of God. 

For want of the knowledge of God a tyrannical gov- 
ernment has plucked John out of Ephesus, the scene 
of his activities as a leader of the community of God, 
and has cast him adrift on the lonely shore of a point 
of land swept on all sides by the Icarian sea. " 

John will be back in Ephesus again. By what means 
we do not know. He will bring in his hands a roll of 
writings that will have to do with the science of the 
Kingdom of God. 

It may have been night when John was dropt from 
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the ship whose business it was to cast him adrift. But 
John was never a man to step on his shadow in the 
wilderness and tremble. Like his namesake the Bap- 
tist, his mind gathered clearness and strength from 
a solitary estate. The stars of the sky had their way 
with him, as they are wont to have with strong men 
come to such a pass. They shone on him most brightly 
in his cold, dark, lonely night. If the men in the ship 
had expected that he would cry, enough, and lie down 
and die, broken and defeated, they had mistaken the 
fibre of leaders of the theocratic democracy. There 
is a cave half way up the highest hill of the island 
near the shore where it is said John came up to rest. 
Or was it to see? Did he come up to anchor a cave 
with the stars and think about the waves of expediency 
with which seven churches of his region were in danger 
of being engulfed? Minds of the first magnitude are 
not easily diverted from their objects of thought. They 
are never lonely who have their fellows at heart. There 
is a power by which to these the communicable pur- 
poses of the Supreme Ruler of the universe with re- 
gards to the affairs of men are made known. 

"As the broad ocean endlessly upheaveth, 
With the majestic beating of his heart, 
The mighty tides, whereof its rightful part 

Each sea-wide gulf and little weed receiveth — 

So through his soul who earnestly believeth, 
Life from the universal Heart doth flow, 
Whereby some conquest of the eternal woe 

By instinct of God's nature he achieveth; 

A fuller pulse of this all-powerful Beauty 
Into the poet's gulf -like heart doth tide, 
Of serving truth despised and crucifled .... 

And feel God flow forever through his breast. 

Once hardly in a cycle blossometh 
A flower-like soul ripe with the seeds of song, 
A spirit foreordained to cope with wrong, 

Whose divine thoughts are natural as breath. 
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Who the darkness thickly scattereth 

With starry words which shoot prevailing light 
Into the deeps, and wither with the blight 

Of serene Truth the coward heart of Death 

A poet cannot strive for despotism; 

His harp falls shattered; for it still must be 
The instinct of great spirits to be free, 

And the sworn foes of cunning barbarism. 

He who has deepest searched the wide abysm 
Of that life-giving Soul which men call fate, 
Knows that to put more faith in lies and hate 

Than truth and love, is the worst atheism. 

Far 'yond this narrow parapet of Time, 
With eyes uplift, the poet's soul should look 
Into the Endless Promise, nor should brook 

One prying doubt to shake his faith sublime." 55 

No "prying doubt" was couched in the written roll 
which John brought back to Ephesus. He had seen 
the vision of true government, "coming down out of 
heaven from God and ready as a bride adorned for 
her husband." To Ephesus first, his own church, he 
had a theocratic word. 

"Thou canst not bear evil men, and didst try them that call 
themselves apostles, and are not, and didst find them false; and 
thou hast patience, and didst bear for my name's sake, and hast 
not grown weary. This thou hast, that thou hatest the work of 

tiie Nicolaitans, which I also hate But I have this against 

thee, that thou didst leave thy first love. Remember therefore 
whence thou art fallen, and repent and do the first works, or 
else I come to thee, and will remove thy candlestick out of its 
place, except thou repent .... He that hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches." 56 

The Nicolaitans were pagans who had gotten into 
the church and were persuading the church to draw 
aside into idle speculations when the church was called 
into existence to accomplish the kingdom of God on 
earth. Ephesus was the commercial emporium of its 
district. It was filled with traders who were wor- 
shippers of profit, and who are perhaps in John's mind 
in the imagery of the fall of Babylon, "the mother 
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of the abominations of the earth," by "the power of 
whose wantonness the merchants of the earth waxed 
rich." There is no stronger condemnation of any- 
thing that is writen into a New Testament writing con- 
cerning persons with whom the church was coquetting, 
than the scathing description in the 18th chapter of 
Revelation : 

"the merchants who were made rich by her (the mother of 
the abominations, "Babylon"), shall stand afar off for the fear 
of her torment, weeping and mourning; saying.^ Woe, woe, the 
great city, wherein all that had their ships in the sea were 
made rich by reason of her costliness! 

We are upon the most seductive enemy of the King- 
dom of God in the passage — costliness. Costliness is 
the bastard of avarice, the progeny of Satan, the pagan 
enemy of the Kingdom of God, the remorseless prin- 
ciple of cruelty and oppression, the progenitor of the 
brood of lies that plague the world with its lusts, its 
hatreds, its wars, its moral wreckage, its spiritual pre- 
sumption, its loathsomeness, disease, famine and death. 
Costliness is enmity with God. Costliness, we shall 
find Ricardo saying in a later chapter, advances the 
program that the "Bounty of Providence may be a 
curse to any country/' '^^ 

It cannot be said that the Church was implicated 
in this costliness. Significantly, the Church is not men- 
tioned again after the third chapter of the apocal3rps6 
in all the nineteen chapters that follow until the cur- 
tain is falling. Then John receives his commision to 
carry the testimony of his vision to the Churches. 

What a testimony of his suspense during his vision 
the seer brings back from his exile ! 

Listening attentively to the mighty shout prolonged in the 
first three verses of the 18th of the recorded apocalypse; atten- 
tive as well as the reverberating echoes of th Hallelujah Chorus 
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of the first three verses of the 19th chapter; turning his well- 
tuned ear to the recurrent theme of the 13th verse of the 18th 
chapter, concerning the world-corrupting avarice that needed to 
be dethroned, preserving the details of his vision of this avarice 
as it appears and reappears in the 11th, in the 15th, in the 17th, 
in the 19th, 20th, and 23d verses of the same chapter; gathering 
the notes of the social havoc that followed this avarice of the 
princes of fortune, whose money and whose greed is at the bot- 
tom of the calamitous scenes, the sorrows of which are rocking 
heaven with the anathemas that are pronounced on the untheo- 
cratic earth-rule; swayed with the snouts of triumph that ac- 
company the downfall of all government that exalts itself above 
the knowledge of God; sjrmpathetic to the choice of the figure 
of 'Babylon,' — ^tiie most seductive, abandoned and unprincipled 
of queens, whose wantonness has corrupted the earth; burning 
with the revelation that in her 'Vas found the blood of prophets 
and saints, and of all that have been slain upon the earth;" 
(18. 23-4) ; glad with the gladness of heaven, over the figure that 
is chosen to symbolize the utimate triumph of the Kingdom of 
God — ^the bride, to whom ''it was given that she should array 
herself in fine linen, bright and pure, the fine linen which is the 
righteous acts of the saints;" (19. 7-8); rejoicing in heaven's 
joy once again over the ultimate advent of theocratic earth-rule: 
— "And I saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down out of 
heaven from God, made ready as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band. And I heard a great voice out of the throne saying. Be- 
hold the tabernacle of God is with men, and he shall dwell with 
them, and they shall be his peoples, and God himself shall be 
with them, and be their God." (21. 2-3.). 

Not John's tower in the cleft of the lifted rock, 
but the exalted vision of the power of (lod in the 
end to accomplish in the realm of human government 
that resistless energy and alacrity of good-will which, 
in its undeviating trueness and in its untiring corre- 
spondence with the outgiving love of the divine Mind, 
will be the spiritual counterpart of that ethereal 
process of willingess, constancy, trueness and illumi- 
native companionship which we call light : — ^this is the 
watch-tower of theocratic democracy — ^the height from 
which we must look across all obstacles, and all neces- 
sary tarrying of the appointed time; while we serve, 
extend our love, expand our powers, project the 
Brotherhood of Christ, and wait. 
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In this service, and in this waiting, the spirit of 
fidelity and wonderment that actuated John the seer 
may actuate us: — "I John, your bother and partaker 
with you in the tribulation and kingdom and patience 
. . . was in the isle that was called Patmos, for the word 
of God and the testimony of Jesus. I was in the Spirit 
on the Lord's day." 

In his skjrward cave, banished from the commercial 
emporium whose polity and principles were at war with 
the Kingdom of God, and so wholly at variance with 
theocratic government, the patient, accordant, loving 
John, our brother! John, held spellbound above the 
moaning sea, over against the stars, by the sights and 
sounds of the great contributing world which exists to 
hearten and inspire all who, 

*By instinct of God's nature 

achieve 
Some conquest of the eternal woe, 
Serving truth despised and 

crucified.' 



CHAPTER V 
Songs of Democracy 

''Once hardly in a cycle blossometh 

A flower-like soul ripe with the seeds of songr, 
A spirit foreordained to cope with wrongr. 
Whose divine thoughts are natural as breath. 

Woe if such spirit sell his birthright high 

And mock with lies the loneine soul of man I 

Yet one age longrer must true Culture lie, 
Soothine her bitter fetters as she can. 

Until new messagres of love outstart 

At the next beating of the infinite Heart." 68 

UNDOUBTEDLY the coining of democracy into 
its heritage has been delayed by a mishap with 
regard to its songs. Not merely delay, but incalculable 
suffering has been occasioned by this mishap. The de- 
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lay has been innocent enough. No charge can be pre- 
ferred against anybody for keeping back the songs 
from the people. From the nature of the case it could 
hardly have been otherwise. The fact simply stands, 
that songs upon songs that express the passionate 
beating of the hearts of the people for direct govern- 
ment under the guidance of the 'infinite Heart/ have 
miscarried. 

And yet the songs have not been lost. It is even to 
be said, that in an inferior form they repose on some 
shelf in almost every home of every enlightened land 
of Christendom. In thousands and tens of thousands 
of homes that are bursting for song — often directly 
before the eyes of the people — ^the most inspiring 
poetry of the longing of the human heart, the most 
transcendent literature of the triumphs of the human 
instinct, is at hand, unrecognized. 

This is so, very largely because titles have been given 
to the songs that are misleading, and because words 
have been put into the songs that are misleading. From 
the nature of the case these alterations have rather 
tended to create, either indifference and confusion, or 
false security and unfruitful speculation. Again it 
must be said that blame can attach to no one for these 
alterations. The songs are very old. They fell into 
the hands of men who were limited in their informa- 
tion. These men were short of knowledge as to how 
to mark and classify the songs. The prevailing opinion 
was, that the name of a great singer of antiquity 
could be safely written as part of the title of very 
many of the songs. This notwithstanding the fact 
that centuries had elapsed between the death of this 
singer and the writing of the songs. 
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But the singer was a king ; while the songs that were 
inspired long after his death, were songs that breathed 
the aspirations of a people who yearned for democ- 
racy. The prophecy of Samuel at the time of the over- 
throw of the theocracy had been fulfilled to the 
letter*^® David's children had turned out as Samuel's 
children had turned out, proving hereditary govern- 
ment in the form of royalty to be no cure for the evils 
of government, and military prowess no guaranty of 
national preservation and peace. 

Nevertheless long after the exile, for want of knowl- 
edge of the terms of democracy, the songs of the people, 
who were comforted and stayed in the hope of a day 
of the reign of the people under God, were often 
couched in the terms of monarchy. It is this absence 
of democratic terms that is partly responsible for the 
indifference of the masses of the people to these songs. 

Partly the responsibility for the loss of interest in 
the songs is due to their incorrect titles. These titles 
often repel rather than attract popular attention. The 
titles prevent it being known that the psalms are in 
reality an expression of the popular uprisings of post- 
exilic years, when the cup of autocracy had been drunk 
to the dregs. '^ 

Once again, failure to indicate that the songs are in 
the main community songs, has given an individualistic 
turn to aspirations and resolves that are expressions 
of the people as a whole. If the pronoun "I" had been 
translated "we," in these songs, the increased attrac- 
tion of the songs to the people would have been tre- 
mendous. Where the pronoun in the first person re- 
lates to God, but is plural in number, the translators 
have very properly rendered the pronoun in the singu- 
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lar; but where the pronoun in the first person relates 
to the people in their solidarity, the translators find- 
ing the pronoun in the singular, have failed to render 
it, as the sense requires, in the plural. This is true 
not merely of the songs but also of the prophecies of 
the theocracy. The result has been a false impetus 
toward individualism in religion, and toward autoc- 
racy in government. For this reason those who profit 
by autocracy in government, have taken i)ains to foster 
a literature of individualism in religion. Obversely, 
had a change in the structure and the arrangement of 
titles to these songs been of advantage, rather than of 
disadvantage, to autocracy on earth, the change, very 
possibly, would have been made ere this. 

However, if the student of these songs will remem- 
ber, that "the representation of a body of men as a 
single being is primitive," '^ and that "there are no 
pre-exilic psalms, nor ascertainable fragments of such 
psalms," '2 a most extraordinary revival of interest in 
the songs awaits him. Examples may be given. 

Thus a page out of the history of a struggling gen- 
eration blunderingly entitled, "A Psalm of David." 
Rendering the primitive collective pronoun "I" properly 
as "we," a theocratic painting of the struggle with the 
crafty forces of autocracy greets us in song. 

''Unrighteous witnesses rise How long wilt thou look on, 

up; Lord? 

They ask of us things that we Rescue our soul from their 

know not. destructions, 

?5^5>e'rrS^^«^^} 'Z%VA: 0- "^'""^ *-- the lions. 

They did tear us, and ceased For they speak not peace; 

not; But they devise deceitful 

They gnashed upon us with words against them that 

'Uieir teeth. are quiet in the land. 
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Yea, they opened their mouth 
wide against us; 

They said, Aha, aha, our eye 
hath seen it. 

Judge us, Yahweh, our God, 
according to thy righteous- 
ness; 

And let them not rejoice over 
us. 



Let them not say in their 
heart. 

Aha, so would we have it: 

Let them not say. We have 
swallowed them up. 

Let them be put to shame and 
confounded together that 
rejoice at our hurt; 

Let them shout for joy, and 
be glad that favor our 
righteous cause." 63 

At once democracy feels a rebound by this rendering 
of the song. *** Democracy is given what it has not 
known before — ^its own authoritative literature. It 
feels possessed of direct audience with the Almighty, 
who is declared identified with its cause. The dead 
issue of "David" is left buried, but the everyday issues 
of righteousness and truth find direct utterance. Now 
a great body of people discover for themselves what 
Lowell calls their "birthright high," — their capacity to 
be inspired, and to inspire. The reader is at liberty to 
render every "I" psalm after the same fashion. He 
is not merely at liberty so to do, but becomes a force 
for democracy in so doing. 

Further examples follow. 



"Gome, and hear, all ye that 

fear God, 
And we will declare what he 

hath done for our soul. 
We cried to him with our 

mouth, 
And he was extolled with our 

tongue. 
If democracy regards iniquity 

in its heart. 
The Lord will not hear; 
But verily God hath heard; 
He hath attended to the voice 

of our prayer. 
Blessed be God, 
Who hath not turned away 

our prayer. 



Nor his lovingkindness from 

us." 65 
"We are continually with thee: 
Thou hast holden our right 

hand, 
Thou wilt guide us with thy 

counsel. 
And afterward receive us, 

with glory. 

'-J - ■■ 
It is good for us to draw near 

to God: 
We have made the Lord 

Yahweh our refuge. 
That we may publish all thy 

works." 66 
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The "I" psalms alone contain a most graphic history 
of the upward struggle of democracy. Thus, for 
example : 



"We sink in deep mire, where 
there is no standing; 

We are come into deep waters, 
where the floods overthrow 
us." 67 

"Our feet were almost gone; 
Our steps had well nigh slip- 
ped." 68 

"Our soul is bowed down; 
They have digged a pit before 

us; 
They have prepared a net for 

our steps." 69 
"Our enemies would swallow 

us up all the day long; 
For there are many that fight 

proudly against us. 
All the day long they wrest 

our words: 



All their thoughts are against 

us for evil. 
They mark our steps. 
Put thou our tears into thy 

bottle; 
Are they not in thy book? 
That we may walk before 

God 
In the light of the living?" 70 

"Our tears have been our food 

day and night. 
Why go we mourning be- 
cause of oppression of the 
enemy?" 71 

"By this we know that thou de- 
lightest in us, 
Because our enemy doth not 
triumph over us." 72 



If we have in mind the fact that the world is in- 
clined to scoff at the thought of a God-directed democ- 
racy, the result is equally heartening. As the move- 
ment of the Kingdom of God grows in the state in 
generations to come, and strong antagonisms arise in 
the full purpose of defeating the plan to exalt the name 
of God in every statute, in every judicial decree, in 
every act of the executive, these songs will be the 
Kingdom workers' stay : 



"We will tell of the decree: 
Yahweh said unto us, 
Ask of me, and I will give you 
the nations for your inheri- 
tance, 
And the uttermost parts of 
the earth for your posses- 
sion." 73 



"Yahweh, how are our oppon- 
ents increased! 

Many are they that rise up 
against us. 

Many are they that say of 
our principles. 

There is no help for them in 
God. 
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But thou, Yahweh, art a 
shield about us; 

Our glory, and the lifter up 
of our head." 74 

"Lead us, Yahweh, in thy 
righteousness because of 
our foes; 

For there is no faithfulness 
in their mouth; 

Their inward part is very 
wickedness^ 

Their throat is an open sepul- 
chre; 

They flatter with their tongue. 



Thrust them out in the mul- 
titude of their transgres- 
sions; 

For they have rebelled against 
thee. 

But let all those that take 
refuge in thee rejoice, 

Let them shout for joy. be- 
cause thou defendest them: 

Let them also that love thy 
name be joyful in thee, 

For thou wilt bless the right- 
eous; 

O Yahweh, thou wilt compass 
him with favor as with a 
shield." 75 



The fact that Psalm 2 in the foregoing citations is 
a Messianic psalm so-called, does not alter the 
applicability of God's^two commandments to the psalm. 
No violence is done the sacred relation of Messiah to 
the theocracy, but rather our attention is called to thQ 
means that have been set apart in the law and th^ 
prophets for the achievement of the victory. 

What is achieved by this solidarity of principles, if 
we are thinking of the principles of the theocratic 
democracy ; or by the solidarity of the people, if we are 
thinking of personal forces of the democracy, amounts 
to an inspiration. There is no mumbling of the songs 
in hjnpocritical semblance of obedience, when we know 
that what we are singing has nothing to do with in- 
stitutions that have at best but a mystical meaning, 
but everything to do with institutions that require full- 
blooded men and women for their achievement. 

The poets who wrote these songs were thus inspired. 
As again, Lowell's reminding inspiration : 

"A poet cannot strive for despotism; 

His harp falls shattered; for it still must be 

The instinct of great spirits to be free 
And the sworn foes of cunning barbarism. 
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He who has deepest searched the wide abysm 
Of that life-giving Soul which men call fate, 
Know that to put more faith in lies and hate 

Than truth and love, is the worst atheism. 

No Godlike thing knows aught of less and less, 
But widens to the boundless Perfectness." 



CHAPTER VI 
Interest Statute Oyemiled 

"During the later centuries of the Middle Ages, — ^whatever 
it may conceivably have been in earlier centuries, — ^the effort 
to enforce the prohibition of usury, was a hopeless attempt to 
struggle with growing economic forces." — Part II W. J. Ashley, 
English Economic History, New York, 1893, vi. The Canonist 
Doctrine. 

WE enter upon the time when it was thought wise 
and well to overrule the interest-statute of 
ancient Israel, early Christianity and the Middle Ages. 
The dawn of the industrial era is at hand. 

The history of the change of policy is outlined first 
in quotations from the pen of Professor W. J. Ashley, 
beginning with the citation at the top of the page, 
and continuing. 

"Now speaking generally, it may be said that, during the 
period from the eleventh to the fourteenth century, there was 
but a very small field for the investment of capital. In the 
trading centres there was, indeed, during the later part of 
the period, occasional opportunities for a man to take part 
in a commercial venture, and no obstacle was put b^r the Church 
or public opinion to a man's investing his money in this way, 
when no definite interest was stipulated for, but he became a 
bona fide partner in the risk as well as the gain. But such 
opportunities were very rare. We must not forget that En- 
gland was almost entirely an agricultural country, and that its 
agriculture was carried on under a customary system which 
gave little opportunity for the investment of capital." I. 155. 

"It is scarcely denied by competent modem critics that, at 
some period at any rate, during the Middle Ages there was 
such an absence of opportunities for productive investment as 
relatively to justify this strong prejudice against interest; the 
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only difference of opinion is as to how late that period 
reaches." I. 157. 

"One writer is of opinion that even before the twelfth cen- 
tury the economic condition of things was such that the papal 
decrees could not possibly meet with obedience; he can only re- 
gard the effort of the Church as a vain struggle against irre- 
sistible tendencies." I. 157. 76 

"To another the prohibition seems justifiable far into the 
fifteenth century." I. 157.77 

"We can scarcely suppose that the prohibition of usury would 
have been maintained by public opinion, enacted by statute, and 
enforced in the courts throughout the fourteenth century, as it 
certainly was, if cases had been of frequent occurrence in which 
it really prevented legitimate commercial enterprise, or hin- 
dered the growth of manufactures. We may perhaps conclude 
tiiat on the whole it was suited to the economic condition of 
western Europe, though there may sometimes have been cases 
in the active commercial life of the towns where it was felt 
to be a burden." I. 157 

"It is to be observed that the conception of political economy 
as primarily a 'science' is one that dates only from Adam 
Smith." II. 380 

"Political economy ought to 'treat material interests as sub- 
ordinate to the higher ends of human development.' " 78 

"According to the doctrine of the Church, says Neumann, it 
was sinful 'to recompense the use of capital belonging to an- 
other.' " II. 428 

"Or again, it is remarked that 'the European world, with 
settled order and increasing commerce, chafed under this en- 
forced unselfishness.' " II. 428 

Government needs opened the way to break down the interest- 
statute. "The great republics, Venice,. Florence and Genoa, had 
found themselves compelled to demand forced loans from their 
citizens, and to prevent dissatisfaction by paying an annual in- 
terest. The practice spread to other states; and the transition 
was easy from compulsory loans to voluntary." I. 447 

"As to the propriety of paying and receiving interest on such 
loans there was a warm controversy in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. It became a bone of contention between 
the different religious orders; the Dominicans and Franciscans 
throwing the weight of their influence on the side of the gov- 
ernment and defending the whole system, the Augustinians at- 
tacking it." II. 448 

Church charities further opened the way to take interest. 

"The term Mons, for a sum or heap of money, was the peculiar 

Florentine term, which came to be generally adopted 

It was evidently the state montes which suggested the montes 
pietatis or charitable loan funds Their purpose was ex- 
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clusively philanthropic. But even with papal patronage and 
the promise of spiritual and temporal advantages to those who 
should subscribe towards so charitable a work, the managers of 
the montes found it necessary to make a small charge for the 
loan in order to cover working expenses. ... At first almost 
entirely the work of the Franciscans, most of them retained an 
ecclesiastical character, and were managed by clergy." II. 449-50. 

"Then the attack began. It was led by the rival order, the 
Dominicans. Here was a payment asked for a loan (1) from 
the very beginning of the period, (2) from a poor man, who ob- 
tained it for the relief of his immediate wants, and was not per- 
mitted to trade with it. It was this taking of payment from 
the poor and needy that Thomas de Vio found so hard to recon- 
cile with the older doctrine of usury. But the Franciscans might 
fairly reply that, — though a loan without payment were the 
best of all, — if that was not to be had, a loan at a low rate from 
the charitable fund was better than recourse to the professional 
usurer. And this was the judgment of the Lateran Council of 
1515, under Leo X." II. 451. 80 

"The montes, it was decided, could rightly demand a moderate 
interest, if they could not otherwise furnish this loan, and if 
their object was not to make gain, but to cover working-ex- 
penses. The council added thereto a definition of usury 

'This is the proper interpretation of usury, when gain is sought 
to be acquired from the use of a thing not in itself fruitful 
(such as a flock, or a field), without labour, expense, or risk, on 
the part of the lender.' " 11. 451. 

"How important was the new departure in the canonist doc- 
trine brought about by the acceptance of the principle of montes 
pietatis is very evident. Churchmen were more and more recon- 
ciled to the idea of payment for the use of money, even by the 
poor who could make no business investment of the loan. The 
moral distinction tended more and more to become one between 
excessive demand and moderate demand, rather than between 
gratuitous and non-gratuitous loan. The doctrine of usury, 
which had at first assumed a rigid form, necessary perhaps for 
the middle ages, 81 now began to shape itself in accordance 
with a broader conception of the oppressive use of money- 
power; and that was all that the Church really meant by still 
clinging to the term 'usury.' " II. 451. 

"Again the counter-Reformation brought with it a return to 

severer views Yet the reaction came too late. . . . 

The easiest method of obtaining capital was by means of a loan 
on interest." II. 452-3. 

"It is apparent that there was no longer any practical differ- 
ence between payment for the use of money (usura) and in- 
terest." II. 453. 

"In 1553, Albert V. of Bavaria, in the amended Bavarian code 
issued in that year, declared the permissibility of .... an 
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annual rent (or return) for money lent, so long as it was not 
excessive." II. 454. 82 

''The example of Albert was soon followed in several of the 
Protestant States, such as Saxony (1572), Mecklenburg (1572) 
and Brandenburg (1573). But his successor, William V., — 
whose S3rmpathy with the counter-Reformation is indicated by 
his title, 'the Pious," — ^felt his conscience ill at ease, and after 
in vain seeking a unanimous and unambiguous opinion from 
the theologians both of Ingolstadt and of Rome, at last laid the 
question, in 1580, before Gregory XIII. 'Was the contract com- 
monly entered in Germany allowable? which ran as follows: 
'Titius, having a certain sum of money, hands it over to Sem- 
pronius .... for no defined purposes, but to be used at the 
pleasure of the debtor, on the following conditions, that Titius 
should have the right, by contract and legal obligation, some- 
times expressed in one form, and sometimes in another, to re- 
ceive every year, so long as the said sum is left in the hands 
of Sempronius, nve per cent., and at the end the whole of the 
capital sum.' " II. 455 

"The reply of Gregory .... was not to be regarded as con- 
demning all agreements to pay five per cent; they were allow- 
able if they took the form either of contract or partnership, with 
security of capital and fixed profit; or of a purchase of rent- 
charge, or of a contract for legitimate interest." II. 455-6. . 

"In his earlier writings Luther went so far as to declare that 
the theory of interest was a mere pretext; no man could so 
certainly count on making a profit with his own money that he 
could justly contract to receive compensation for foregoing the 
use of it." II. 457 

"It was Melancthon who first, on the Protestant side, realized 
what were the consequences of the acceptance of the principle 
of interest under the new conditions made possible by modem 
commerce. The old doctrine itself he was ready enough to de- 
fend, and he adduced to its support all the well-known argu- 
ments But, then, he recognized the validity of interest 

much more universally than Luther Melancthon .... was 

ready to allow that interest might justly be demanded .... 
from the very day that the loan was contracted. The only res- 
ervations he had to make were that the interest should be 
moderate, according to the estimate of just men." II. 457-8. 

"The judgment of Calvin was certainly of much influence in 
weakening the old repugnance to usury. . . . Calvin's teaching 
was ...ma very real sense, a turning point in the history of 
European thought." II. 458-9. 

"Calvin's own words: 'Although I do not visit usuries (pay- 
ments for the use of money) with wholesale condemnation, I 
cannot give them my indiscriminate approbation, nor, indeed, 
do I approve that any one should make a business of money- 
lending. Usury for money may lawfully be taken only under 
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the following conditions, and not otherwise. 'Among these 
conditions are: 'That usury should not be demanded from men 
in need; nor is it lawful to force any man to pay usury who is 
oppressed by need or calamity/ and 'he who receives a loan on 
usury should make at least as much for himself by his labour 
and care as he obtains who gives the loan.' " II. 459 

"Calvin very clearly realized the danger of appearing to give 
a general approbation to the taking of payment for the use of 
money. He begins his letter (to Oecolampadius, first printed in 
1575) by remarking that 'he has learnt from the example of 
others how dangerous it is to give an opinion/ 'for if we alto- 
gether condemn usuries we shall impose severer restrictions 
upon consciences than the Lord Himself desired; while, if we 
make the least concession, many will use it as a pretext, and 
will snatch at a bridleless license, which can never afterwards 
be checked by any moderation or exemption.' It is not clear 
that the letter was ever intended for publication." II. 459, 458. 

"What Calvin feared took place. In after centuries Calvin's 
great authority was invoked for the wide proposition that to 
take reward for the loan of money was never sinful. . . . His 
carefully qualified approval of the claim for usury when it 
was made by one business man to another, was wrested into 
an approval of every sort of contract concerning the loan of 
money." II. 460. 

Coming to England for the struggle against interest: 

"In the second half of the sixteenth century .... we find the 
clergy both at variance among themselves, and also in a large 
measure disregarded by the business world." II. 467. 

"Bishop Jewel, in his Exposition upon the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, written some time before 1571, but not published 
till 1583, takes up ... a position. 'What if one rich man lend 
money to another? What if a merchant take money to usury 
of a merchant, and both be the better? Here is no sting or 
biting! . . . What if a thief or pirate take usury of a thief or 
pirate?' He goes on to argue that the merchant who trades 
on borrowed capital has to raise the price in order to pay the 
interest. 'Who then payeth the ten pounds? .... The poor 
people that buy the com. They feel it in every morsel they 
eat.'" II. 468. 

"In 1577 Bullinger declared that bargains to receive 

payment for the use of money were 'not in themselves unlaw- 
ful, nor yet condemned in the Holy Scriptures.' 'Usury^ is 
in the scripture condemned, so far as it is joined with iniquity, 

and the destruction of our brother or neighbor Usury is 

forbidden in the Word of God, so far forth as it biteth his neigh- 
bor.' " II. 469. 

"The position of the more learned clergy at the end of the 
century is probably represented by Miles Mosse, whose sermons 
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preached at St. Edmundsbury, the Arraignment and Conviction 
of Usury, were published in 1595. The occasion of his sermons 
was the growth of that sort of petty and mean usury, which, 
how inevitable it may have been, was certainly a grievous fea- 
ture in the life of the time. Against usury of that kind he can- 
not find words strong enough." II. 469 

"These sentiments were not merely those of the clergy. . . . 
Far into the fifteenth century the feeling against usury was 
shared by the great body of the business community; which is 
sufficient evidence that the prohibition was not felt as a hin- 
drance to trade." II. 462 

"In 1550, though we shall find the clergy equally vigorous in 
their denunciations of usury (in England), it is clear that they 
have no longer the sympathy of the business community. They 
are evidently trying to stem a current of feeling setting strongly 
in the opposite direction." II. 462. 

"In 1363 Edward III. issued a writ to the authorities of 
London, congratulating them upon their efforts 'to put an end 
to the horrible vice and knavery of usury.' " II. 462-3 

"Accordingly .... the sword of the law was sharpened still 
more keenly against brokers, a class of business agents and 
intermediaries that had already begun to spring up, and who 
were especially unpopular as, assisting in usurious bargains." 
II. 463. 

"Brokers in such knaveries shall, the first time, be put in 
prison for one whole year; and if they shall be a second time 
attained thereof, they shall forswear the city forever." ibid. 

"Seventeen years later, in 1391 . . . ., not content with this . . . 
they went on to order that no broker should set up in business 
until he had sworn before the mayor, and had found security 
to the extent of 100 pounds that he would not 'intermeddle to 
make any bargain of usury.' " II. 463-4. 

"During the whole of the later Middle Ages, usury was not 
only a religious offence in England, but also a civil offence. The 
last of the old legislative prohibitions of usury is the statute of 
1487. (3. Hen. VII. c5)" II. 464. 

In 1377 a lender on interest was imprisoned until he should 
pay the city of London twice the sum he demanded, although 
the interest had not been collected. II. 464. 

"The decisive step, however, of breaking away from the old 
tradition was not taken until 1545, at the end of the reign of 
Henry VIII, when, under cover, it would seem, of the theory 
of interest, a payment of ten per cent per annum was permitted 
by law." II. 464-5. 

"But many of the English Reformers shared in the sentiments 
of Luther; and as soon as Edward VI. came to the throne they 
were loud in their remonstrances. When one realizes the cry- 
ing evils of the time, especially the pillaging of the poor by 
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the rich which took place under the cover of the religious 
changes, one can scarce help sympathizing with the small band 
of enthusiastic preachers and honest officials who tried to plead 
the cause of the poor. One of the ablest and most fearless of 
them, Crowley, addressed Parliament in 1551 .... as follows: 

" 'Now I will speak ... of the great and intolerable usury 
which at this day reigneth so freely this realm over all, and 
chiefly in the city of London. . . Alas that ever any Christian 
assemble should be so void of God's Holy Spirit that they should 
allow for lawful any thing that God's Word forbiddeth. Be not 
abashed (most worthy counsellors,) to call this act into question 
again.'" II. 465. 

To Mr. Ashley's foregoing history of interest in the 
Middle Ages, we may add important information given 
us by S. I. Leadam in Palgrave's Dictionary of Political 
Economy. ^^ 

"The general trend of the opinion of the reformers, and this 
was shared by Luther in his later years, was that interest was 
tolerable as a concession to human frailty." 

Calvin went further, the writer points, "but Grotius hesitated 
to explain away the language of Scripture which had been ac- 
cepted for so many years as prohibitory. This step was taken 
by Salmasius in 1638 when professor at Leyden." 

Mr. Ashley has analyzed the motives and stated the 
steps with which the interest-statute of the Moral 
Ruler of the universe was overruled. Dr. Cunning- 
ham's delineation of the steps taken by the reformers 
is valuable history. 



« 



'At the Reformation a great stretch of European territory 
threw off the papal allegiance and rejected the authority by 
which Christian morals had been enforced at active centres of 
economic life; the old method of exercising a religious influence 
on civic authorities was no longer available." 

"The Reformation marked a breach with the past in many 

ways Calvin and his followers held that there must be 

an entire breach with the past. . . They not only rejected the 
authority of the Pope as an administrator, but the whole inter- 
pretation of Christian duty which had been formulated under 
the papal regime." 

"During the Middle Ages the blanks in gospel teaching had 
been filled up by reference to the stores of natural wisdom which 
were collected and formulated in the writings of Aristotle; 
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natural wisdom was used, much as S. Paul had appealed to 
the natural conscience, to confirm and supplement the dicta of 
Christian morality. But the Calvinists discarded the great body 
of acute thought which had been raised on this double basis, 
and sought for direct guidance in the code which had been laid 
down for the ancient people of God. By so doing they in- 
sensibly and unconsciously eliminated anything that was spe- 
cifically Christian from their scheme and fell back on the Old 
Testament and the Jewish standards of commercial dealings. . . . 
The attitude of Calvanism to commercial life was ultimately due 
to the deliberate acceptance of the Old Testament as the rule 
for the conduct in a Christian society." 84 

"The end in view in mediaeval times was the cultivation of 

fair dealing and industrial prosperity; all could work 

together for the common good: the usurer and the middle man 
was the bane of all lands." (pp. 41-2.) 

"But when national rivalries came to a head this was no 
longer possible; the end in view was no longer simple progress, 
but progress relatively to that of other nations. . . . This na- 
tional rivalry affected men's view of commercial policy 

The whole doctrine of the balance of trade derived its impor- 
tance from the political rivialries and opinions that underlay it." 

"Divine law ceased to exercise a powerful influence on politics. 
. . The canon law ceased to be ei^orced." 

"The Bible does indeed contain broad principles of conduct 
for our guidance, but these principles in the form in which they 
are expressed apply directly to other policies than ours." 

"It does become plausible to say that the wealth of the na- 
tion consists of all the wealth of the citizens, and that the in- 
crease of the wealth of the citizens is an increase of the wealth 
of the nation. From this point of view too the question of the 
distribution of wealth falls into the background; if one citizen 
gains at the expense of another, there is a mere transference 
of wealth from one hand to another; what one citizen loses an- 
other gains." 

"In the early part of this (19th) century the freedom for 
individuals to pursue their private interest was put forward as 
a social ideal. 'Laissez faire' was no longer a mere protest 
against unwise interference, it became a regulative principle 
from which positive maxims can be deducted, and free compe- 
tition was assumed as the normal condition of industry and 
commerce." 

"Economic Science, as formulated by the classical writers of 
the nineteenth century, appears to be so far apart from Chris- 
tianity that it is hardly worth while to consider their relations 
to each other." 86 

"In Scottish Presbyterianism we have the most highly de- 
veloped form of Calvinism .... We have noted that Calvin re- 
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moved the ban under which much of the business in commer- 
cial cities had been placed, and in Scotland we see clearly the 
line which was taken in regard to industrial employments." 67. 
''Capital appeared in a friendly guise as the greatest of social 
benefactors. Religious reasons could also be adduced in favour 
of cultivating the type of conduct which was favourable to 
capitalists." 68. (The Book of Proverbs became the basis of 
this economy. 68) ''Scottish Presbyterianism ... is almost 
exactly on the same plane as Judaism, and has not advanced 
to the Christian standpoint, in regard to the regulation of 
society." 69 ... . "Calvinism is a form of Christianity which 
gave its sanction to the free exercise of the commercial spirit 
(laissez faire) and to the capitalist organization of industry." 

69-70 "The question was no longer asked, — How should 

economic activities be controlled either in the interests of the 
maintenance of the religious character of society or for the 
sake of political expediency?" 72. 87 

So the interest-statute has not been up for serious discus- 
sion in modem legislation. Interest is fully legalized. 

Data of present-day workings of the custom of in- 
terest-charges is of value in the premises. We turn 
therefore to see what the outcome of the custom is 
now said to be in this twentieth century, and in our 
own Republic. 

There is a valuable little volume at the hand of the 
banker-authority, Mr. Kingman Knott Robins, in 
which we come upon statements worth everybody's at- 
tention. It is Mr. Robins' Farm Mortgage Hand Book, 
published in 1916. 

How interest-charges must necessarily affect the 
cost of living, appears at the outset. 

''The farmer has not yet proved himself a safe personal risk, 
nor has he accumulated resources. Good loans are scarce, so 
that the overhead expense is high in proportion to the business 
done. The agricultural possibilities as well as the agricultural 
risks are not yet proved or tested. Banking under such condi- 
tions is a pioneer business, and the pioneer b&nker .... is 
willing to take greater risks, put up with greater hardships, 
and do a smaller proportionate business in return for high 
rates." p. 7. 

The farmer's need of a loan, and the rate to be 
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charged for the loan, fix overhead charges against food 
which are not to burden the farmer. 

"Again, we repeat, whether an interest rate is high or low is 
a purely relative question. A farmer on $200-an-acre land 
where the interest rate is 5 per cent must charge against the 
gross income each year $10 an acre interest." p. 40. 

The $10-an-acre interest charge here suggested, 
notably to say, may remind us that a similar rent- 
charge per acre seems reasonable to large landholders. 
Thus from the Chicago Tribune in 1919 : «° 

Springfield, 111., April 23. — Seventy farmers, tenants on 
9,000 acres of land in Grundy county owned by the Lord Scully 
interests of England, visited Gov. Lowden this morning to ask 
aid. Rents have been raised from $6 to $10 an acre a year, 
they declared, and because each has from $8,000 to $12,000 in- 
vested in his farm they are unable to move. They are to pre- 
sent their grievance before a house committee. 

Some effort has been made to collect information 
as to foreign-holdings of land in the United States. 
This appears to be very considerable. 



"The Texas Land Syndicate No. 3 owns 3,000,000 acres in 
Texas, in which such English noblemen as the Duke of Rutland 
and Lord Beresford are largely interested. Another sjmdicate, 
the British Land Company, owns 300,000 acres in Kansas, be- 
sides tracts in other places. The Duke of Sutherland owns hun- 
dreds of thousands and Sir Edward Reid controls 1,000,000 
acres in Florida. A syndicate containing Lady Gordon and the 
Marquis of Dalhousie controls 2,000,000 acres in Mississippi." 
— Henry George, Jr., The Menace of Privilege, 36 

In citing this list, another authority writes : ®^ 

"In addition to these the Marquis of Tweeddale owns 1,- 
750,000 acres, Phillips Marshall & Co. (London), 1,300,000 acres, 
the Scully estate 2,000,000 acres, the Holland Land Co. 4,500,000 
acres, and a German syndicate 1,100,000 acres. Fifty-four in- 
dividuals and foreign syndicates own 26,710,390 acres, an area 
greater than seven of the more populous Eastern states with a 
population of 8,359,000 people." 

Five per cent, Mr. Robins tells us, is in no state the 
legal rate of interest. From the rates for the states, 
we may arrange an ascending scale thus : 
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New Hampshire 5.3 per cent. N. Y., Vt., Mass. and Del. 5.6 
per cent. N. J. and Pa. 5.8 per cent. Iowa and R. I. 5.9 per 
cent. Illinois 6 per cent. Ohio and Md. 6.1 per cent. Maine and 
Indiana 6.2 per cent. Michigan 6.6 per cent. Minn. 6.8 per 
cent. Kansas 6.9 per cent. Neb. and Ky. 7.1 per cent. Calif. 
7.6 per cent. N. C. 7.7 per cent. Tenn. 7.9 per cent. Oregon 
and S. D. 8 per cent. S. C. and Okla. 8.4 per cent. La. 8.6 per 
cent. N. D., Wash, and Georgia 8.7 per cent. Idaho and Colo. 
8.9 per cent. Utah and Texas 9 per cent. Arizona 9.4 per cent. 
Florida and Ark. 9.6 per cent. Mont, and Wyo. 10 per cent. 
New Mexico 10.5 per cent. pp. 32-4. 

With the interest rate high, and no state quite a 
model of height for all states, the banker will admit 
a burden falls on the community. 

"So it is evident that a reasonable rate of interest is a 
purely relative quantity — relative to security, legal and eco- 
nomic conditions, moral hazard, volume of business, costs of 
doing business in the community, size of the loan unit, and cost 
of getting money for the loan. Every community must pay in 
proportion as these conditions are favorable or otherwise, and 
there is no alternative except a steady campaign to remove 
obstacles that are not inherent in the community or to transfer 
part of the burden to another community." 36-37 

It is now held, in advance of the Middle Ages, and 
quite as one would suppose, that it is an economic 
crime not to make more out of the money borrowed 
than is required to pay interest and principle. Thus: 

"The 'ideal' situation," Mr. Robins observes, "must be further 
defined as existing: 1. When the supply of money is equal to 
all requirements by farmers who have the security and can 
demonstrate that borrowing is good business for them, and 
therefore a productive employment for money. For the general 
good of the community .... is the necessity that the farmer 
make productive use of the money borrowed, that he make more 
out of it than he requires to pay interest and repay the prin- 
cipal. A violation of this qualification is an economic crime — 
a waste of capital." 

Mr. Ashley has observed, speaking of England in the 
Middle Ages, that the question of interest did not come 
early to the fore, because England was an agricultural 
country in that period of her existence. Mr. Robins 
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now affirms that the farmer's business requires in- 
terest-loans. The uses to which the loans are put are 
stated. 

"We find that the farmer, like any other business man, has 
seasonal or periodic financial requirements — ^to put in or to 
harvest his crop, to buy and feed stock for market, to carry 
farm products pending sale, etc., etc. The periods for which 
he requires these funds are seldom longer than eighteen months 
or, at the longest, two years, and the need is likely to be re- 
current Without going into details, it may safely be 

stated that, ideally, money should be available to meet all de- 
mands for loans of this character that satisfy reasonable bank- 
ing requirements, and at a rate of interest reasonably com- 
mensurate with the risks and costs of doing the business." pp. 
5-6. 

The amount borrowed per acre for these uses is on 
the increase. 

"There never was a time in the last fifteen or eighteen years," 
says an authority in the Hand Book, "when the average amount 
per acre that is loaned by various companies, and by various 
mdividuals (on farms) has not from year to year increased in 
amount." p. 22. 

Census data accord with this statement. "In the United 
States as a whole the number of farms or farm houses operated 
or occupied by their owners increased much less rapidly during 
each of the last two census decades than the number mort- 
gaged. The proportion mortgaged was 28.2 per cent in 189.0, 
31.1 per cent in 1900, and 33.6 per cent in 1910." "The total 
number of mortgaged farms operated by owners, including those 
who rent additional land, in the United States in 1910, was 1,- 
327,439." "The average amount of mortgage indebtedness per 
farm increased from $1,224 in 1890 to $1,715 in 1910." 91 

Life insurance companies loan vast sums to the 
farmers. 

Mr. Robert L. Cox, General Counsel and Manager of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, is quoted as saying at 
the Ninth Annual Meeting, Dec. 9, 1915: "Life insurance com- 
panies are now the most important of all agencies making farm 
loans in this country. They have loaned over $654,000,000 on 
farm mortgages at an average interest rate of 5.55 per cent." 
p. 26. This amount now exceeds a billion dollars, we are told 
in January, 1920. 
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If we turn from Mr. Robins' book, we find from gov- 
ernment literature that Mr. Robins has stated the case 
for interest very conservatively. Thus a United States 
Bulletin on Hood River Valley Apples of recent date 
sets down an interest charge per acre of $79.26. 
Furthermore, taking the apples box by box, estimated 
costing the grower $1.02 i>er box, the interest charge 
per box is 35.7 cents, while the total labor cost is but 
little more — 38.3 cents per box. 

''Facts brought out. — It is found that the total cost of apple 
production for 54 bearing orchards .... is $1.02 per box. . . 
The cost per box, exclusive of interest on orchard-land invest- 
ment, is $0.68 for clean-cultivated orchards and $0,645 for 
orchards in mulch crops. . . . Net labor costs for all records 

average $0,383 per box The fixed cost is nearly 70 

per cent of all costs other than labor. Interest on orchard-land 
mvestment alone is $79.26 per acre, or $0,357 per box — ^ap- 
proximately 35 per cent of the total cost of production." pp. 1-2, 
.... "The average grower must get over $1 per box for apples, 
f. o. b., to realize any profit above interest on his investment." 

E. 4. "In some years exceptional yields run as high as 1,000 
oxes per acre." p. 5. 

While it is not pretended in all cases that the amount 
of the annual income of the United States that duly 
falls to capital as interest nearly equals the total 
amount that falls to labor in the country, the case for 
Hood River apples stands in this light. 

The consumer, of course, pays this interest charge. 
Not only so, he pays a series of interest charges on 
farm products. 

"The costs of cold storage," writes Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson, in his Agricultural Report for 1911, "are running 

against the prices of the commodities month by month 

Money is often borrowed to keep the goods in cold storage." 30. 
On meat the cost for the money is found to be something over 
5 cents per pound of meat per year. 31. 

Then follows pages of facts in Mr. Wilson's report. 
The figures are rather stupendous. 
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From the returns made to this department by the cold storage 
warehouse men, it is inferable that the fresh beef, fresh mutton, 
fresh pork, poultry, butter, eggs and fish received into cold 
storage amount to the weight of a billion pounds, and very 
likely to a quarter of a billion more." 33-34. 

After interest charges on storage, the consumer 
must pay interest charges successively on capital em- 
ployed by distributors, wholesalers, and retailers. As 
the capital concept now covers royalties, trademarks 
and the like, interest charges may be considered as 
legitimate even on the outlay business is required to 
make for the purpose of "buying legislatures or city 
councils," as Professor Davenport indicates. 

"All things, then, that can be traded in, or valued, or rented, 
or capitalized may fall within the meaning of the capital con- 
cept. In this sense of the term, capital includes, in the price 
aspect, copyrights, trademarks, business connections, reputation, 
good-will, privilege, government favor, franchises, royalties, 
rights of toll and tribute, rents, annuities, mortgage rights, per- 
sonal claims; and further, it includes monopolies of no matter 
how various kinds and degrees, so far as they can be bought 

and sold as steps in competitive-productive investment 

When, in good business policy a franchise must be had or a 
patent secured, capital is in either case directed to accomplish 
the necessary thing. When, for equally cogent business rea- 
sons, legislatures or city councils must be bought, the neces- 
sary outlays are, for cost and value purposes, precisely like the 
expenditures for machinery or for the control of patented 
processes." 92 

Were we to use Adam Smith's formula to-day, the 
great Scotchman would scarcely trust his senses to see 
it. We put it to Davenport's statement of the capital 
concept to go along with the considerations which we 
are weighing for and against the laws of the Almighty 
against unequalized interest charges. It comes out 
thus : 

When the laborer buys food with his labor, he buys first of 
all an amount of labor supposedly equal to his own labor. In 
addition to this just charge against his own labor, he is re- 
quired to buy back a further amount of his labor equal to a 
proportional part of the interest charged against, (1) the capi- 
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tal employed by the fanner, (2) the capital employed in the 
varied businesses of storing, transporting, preparing and de- 
livering of the food, (3) the capital represented in copyrights, 
trademarks, business connections and good-will, (4) the capital 
employed to obtain government favor, legislatures and coun- 
cils, (5) the capital represented in royalties and rents, and (6) 
the capital employed in the seried steps in the competitive-pro- 
ductive processes, such as advertising, control of the market, 
and the like. 

Certainly we are warranted in asking, Is it neces- 
sary to assume that "for cogent business reasons, legis- 
latures or city councils must be bought ?" 

Of the practice we have confirmation from the high- 
est sources. 

"Worst of all," is the word of President Francis Wayland 
of Brown University, "is the abuse of the great money 
power of these corporations to carry measures of legislation for 
their own interests to the detriment of the public weal. The 
expression, ^putting money, bonds or stocks where they will do 
the most good,' means in plain speech, bribing Congressmen of 
weak consciences and buying up state legislatures." 93 

Lecky, in his Democracy and Liberty, ®* Bryce in 
his American Commonwealth, ^^ Sowers in his Finan- 
cial History of New York State, ®^ Frederick C. Howe 
in his Privilege and Democracy, ^"^ King C. Gillette in 
His Social Redemption, ®® — ^there is no end to the au- 
thorities on our own American concessions to human 
frailty in legislative halls and high places. 

In this brief review of the rise and progress of in- 
terest-taking down to the present hour, it is in order 
to make note of the interest burden of public securi- 
ties. This is now, taking the world over, and due to 
the war, strictly stupendous. We shall not in this 
place analyze the nature of the burden. That the 
burden is not merely to be paid with all souls con- 
tributing might and main, but is also grievously in- 
strumental to the maintenance of exorbitant prices, is 
not open to controversy. Everywhere it is admitted 
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that if war is hell, so is its monetary payment. More 
people will go down to the grave shot through with 
hunger and over-exertion in their endeavor to meet 
their part of the obligation, than were shot and 
wounded in the European conflict. 

If we estimate the size of the interest-burden in the United 
States by Adam Smith's citation of the cost of government in 
the days of our colonial history, we have a fair illustration of 
the pass to which the custom of taking interest as a whole 
has brought us. $323,500 a year. Smith took pains to ascer- 
tain, was sufficient to govern 3 millions of people. This was 
at the rate of $108,000 per million people, at which rate 100 
million people would have been governed for $10,800,000 per 
annum. Not only governed, but well governed. Smith reminds 
us. Compare this with the debt of $26,000,000,000 contracted 
in our two years of war. Or compare Smith's colonial rate of 
taxation with the annual sum of interest required on this debt 
— $1,000,000,000 a year. What is the ratio of comparison be- 
tween the rate of interest on this sum and the colonial taxa- 
tion in 1776? The comparison gives us figures as follows: 
That the annual interest on the debt is one hundred times the 
sum that government would have cost us at the colonial rate. 
100 million subjects estimated as the number governed; and 
that the war debt is more than twenty-three hundred seventy 
times the colonial rate for the government of 100 million people. 

This is to say, that 100 million people, at the colonial 
rate for government, could be gbvemed for a hundred 
3rears on the amount that must now be paid yearly, as 
interest merely, on the debt. ®® The proportionate in- 
crease of burden is staggering, we admit. But we are 
wont to call attention to the increased rate of wages 
that is now paid the worker to meet his share of the 
burden. The increase is admitted. Unskilled labor 
now receives a money-wage that is larger than the 
wage received by the unskilled in our colonial times. 
But, even before the war, our "billion dollar congresses" 
were burdening our workers 10,000 per cent, it would 
seem, of the colonial burden on workers ; and now the 
interest burden of another billion dollars a year, brings 
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this per cent up to 20,000 per cent of the colonial 
burden. This surely is oppressive. If Charles Dickens 
could not find a pauper from Charleston to Boston, 
when he visited America in the nineteenth century, 
he would find that our civilization has made paupers 
by the hundred thousands in the twentieth century. 
The wage-increase has not met the new burdens. 

How public utilities keep pace with the government 
in the ease with which interest-bearing burdens are 
loaded on the backs of the people, is illustrated in the 
case of the Chicago Traction Companies. Thus the 
Chicago Tribune: 

"The bonded indebtedness of the traction companies amounts 
to approximately $140,000,000. The interest on this sum 
amounts to $7,000,000 (annually, of course), so that it is evi- 
dent that only a small share of the increased earnings (from a 
seven-cent fare) is taken by the companies," said Harry F. 
Webber, an attorney of the street railway company yesterday 
before Judge John P. McGoorty of the Circuit Court." 99 

Any number of questions arise at this juncture, but 
we postpone them for a later chapter. What seems 
to be required is a method for distributing present in- 
terest-burdens so that the weight shall not fall on the 
weak and economically defenseless. 



CHAPTER Vn 
Competitive System Chosen 

''Animals, as all know, prey upon one another, producing 
universal and indescribable suffering. . . . But even this tells 
less heavily upon the vital energies than does the silent con- 
flict which results from the competition for the means of sub- 
sistence. It is here that occurs the greatest waste, if the cost 
of producing and developing an organism is counted at any- 
thing. ... In the competitive struggles of industry . . . the 
same wasteful methods prevail in society as in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms Bitter partisanship prevails every- 
where throughout society, the nearly successful effort of each 
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party being to undo what the other has done. Labor and 
capital, whose dependence upon each other is absolute, are con- 
stantly found in open hostility, which greatly reduces the pro- 
ductiveness of both. Exchange of products is largely carried 
on by redundant third parties, who, through no fault of their 
own, are allowed to absorb the largest share of wealth pro- 
duced Competition is a natural law, and involves no 

thought. . . . Co-operation always tends to reduce competition, 
and competition denotes want of co-operation. . . As society is 
now constituted, it is the non-producing classes who co-operate 
most and compete least, while the producing classes co-operate 
very little and compete strongly. ... As producers become too 
busy with their special work ... to engage in the exchange of 
their productions, they naturally intrust this labor to others . . . 
In a perfect social state the lowest compensation would be 
allowed for this species of labor. On the contrary, we fre- 
quently find this labor more highly rewarded than any of the 
most thoroughly trained mechanical professions. It is the mer- 
cantile class which most rapidly absorbs wealth, and which 
usually produces the men of princely fortunes. It is a rare 
occurrence for the most thoroughly skilled artisan to amass a 
large competency by the diligent prosecution of his trade, but 
it is a common thing to see mere dealers in the products of 
such skill become millionaires by reason of large profits secured 

by shrewd maniagement This brief sketch of the parasitic 

classes of human society, though manifestly imperfect, is suf- 
ficient to show that the acquisition of property and money can 
be and is conducted in many ways which add nothing to the 
wealth or material progress of the world. ... It suffices to show 
that a very large part of the human race is thus wholly para- 
sitic, and that another is partially so."— LESTER F. WARD. 
100 

NOT wholly parasitic, for service is rendered. The 
middleman, it would seem, is even necessary in an 
interest-carrying society. Tradesmen borrow heavily 
and continuously, in the transaction of business. They 
pay a good rate of interest. Were it possible to elimi- 
nate them, and to have social capital furnished free of 
interest for the work of distributing the commodities 
at low cost to the consumers, the banking business 
would be demoralized. A greater proportion of the 
banking fund might be diverted to the farmers, but the 
farmers could absorb but little of the available capital. 
And besides, this would tend to the demoralization of 
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life insurance, which now, in our own country, has a bil- 
lion dollars and more loaned to the farmers. While it 
is true that the middleman's service is costly, the con- 
sequence of the withdrawal of this service would cause 
suffering to the retired portion of the community which 
is living on interest funds enjoyed from modest savings. 
This suffering would extend to widows and orphans, 
to college endowments and church endowments, old 
age pension funds, missionary funds, and the like. 

Of course the weakest link in the competitive chain, 
and the largest link, is the unorganized, unprotected 
class, which cannot hope to gain an increase of in- 
come commensurate with the increase of the cost of 
living, and with the increase of income of the organized 
and protected class. 

A simple illustration will carry home the dilemma of this 
economically weaker class. If we take ten men who repre- 
sent a total income of $15,000, six of the number will enjoy an 
income of less than $1,000 each, three will enjoy, we will say 
an income of $2,000 each, while one will enjoy an income of 
$3,000. Due to the cost of living, the four higher paid in- 
dividuals, being organized, will obtain an increase of $1,000, 
all told, while the unorganized six will continue to work for 
$1,000 each. If we say that the situation operates in effect to 
give the four men $10,000 of the $15,000, instead of $9,000, 
while it operates in effect to give the six men but $5,000, in- 
stead of $6,000 as formerly, we do not exaggerate the case. 
While the better paid have a buying-power perhaps equal to 
the buying-power of their lesser income in cheaper days, the 
poorer paid suffer a critical loss of buying-power even as they 
reach for the barest necessaries of life. 

The competitive system can offer no hope of an 
amelioration of the situation. Rather, the economists 
admit, the situation must grow worse. In one hundred 
years. Dr. Hillis^°^ has estimated, the population of 
the United States will be 400 millions, while the wealth 
of the nation will be 2,000 billions of dollars. At five 
per cent the interest on this wealth will amount to 
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100 billions, and this interest, either as rent, percent- 
age, or carrying costs, will be collected from the annual 
income of the society. The weaker portion of the 
society, though numerically the stronger, will be re- 
quired by the competitive system to pay the major por- 
tion of this vast sum. 

Were it possible to capitalize human life, — each life having, 
as is admitted, an economic worth of $5,000, — ^the economic 
value of the 400 millions of population in the year A. D. 2019 
would amount to a second 2,000 billion dollars. At five per 
cent interest, a second 100 billion dollars would accrue. This 
sum set apart as an endowment fund for human life on its 
weaker side, in old age pensions, widows' pensions, orphans' 
pensions, disabled men's pensions, and the like, would yield a 
stipend of $250 per capita to meet the ascending cost of living. 

But it is feared that no opportunity for the ab- 
sorption of so vast a pension fund at even so low a rate 
as five per cent would present itself to equalize the 
burdens of the competitive society in America a hun- 
dred years hence. 

In view of what has been said. Professor Davenport, 
in his Economics of Enterprise, contributes a clear-cut 
paragraph : 

''With an increasing population, and an increasing relative 
scarcity of the products especially derived from land, and with 
increasing relative plenty of the products which are mainly de- 
rived from labor or from instruments of production other than 
land, the relative prices of agricultural products must move 
upward, and .... rent upon land must gradually and con- 
stantly advance. And these same facts, treated in their dis- 
tributive emphasis, would seem to assert that as, with in- 
creasing population, there falls out, per capita, a smaller 
product in society to be divided, there goes to the landlord a 
larger and larger proportion of this more and more tragically 
inadequate total. The landlords gain by the general ill-fortune. 
Those classes disinherited of land are doomed to a double and 
compound pressure of adversity. The land famine smites them 
with both edges of its sword." p. 180. 

In the face of this ill-fortune we cannot, in this 20th 
century, indulge in Adam Smith's Scottish philosophy 
of the 18th century: 
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"Those whining and melancholy moralists, who are perpet- 
ually reproaching us with our happiness, while so many of our 
brethren are in misery .... take the whole earth at an aver- 
age, for one man who suffers pain or misery, you will find 
twenty in prosperity and joy, or at least in tolerable circum- 
stances. No reason, surely can be assigned why we should 
rather weep with the one than rejoice with the twenty. 

"This disposition of mind, though it could be attained, would 
be perfectly useless, and could serve no other purpose than to 
render miserable the person who possessed it. Whatever inter- 
est we take in the fortune of those with whom we have no ac- 
quaintance or connection^ and who are placed altogether out of 
the sphere of our activity, can produce only anxiety to our- 
selves, without any manner of advantage to them. To what 
purpose should we trouble ourselves about the world in the 
moon? All men, even at the great distance, are no doubt en- 
titled to our good wishes, and our good wishes we naturally 
give them. But if, notwithstanding they should be so unfor- 
tunate, to give ourselves any anxiety upon that account, seems 
to be no part of our duty. That we should be so little in- 
terested, therefore, in the fortune of those whom we neither can 
serve nor hurt, and who are in every respect so very remote 
from us, seems wisely ordered by Nature; and if it were possible 
to alter in this respect the original constitution of our frame, 
we could gain nothing by the change." 102 

Yet even Smith was frank to sound a general warn- 
ing: 

"Society may subsist, though not in its most comfortable 
state, without beneficence; but the prevalence of injustice must 
utterly destroy it. Justice is the main pillar that upholds the 
whole edifice. If it is removed, the immense fabric of human 
society, that fabric which to raise and support seems in this 
world, if I may so so, to have been the peculiar and darling 
care of Nature, must in a moment crumble to atoms." 

On this side the water, in our day, our own Professor 
Davenport feels constrained to make a prophecy con- 
cerning the outcome of the competitive system. It is 
in reality a note for theocratic democracy. 

"In that good, and possibly far-off day, we shall have ceased 

to believe and teach that units of capital are units of 

stored-up outlay of labor pain, and that interest is therefore 
both indirect wages and indirect and proportionate reward for 
labor pain; that the reward of capital is further justified on 
the one side by the painful abstinence of the capitalist and on 
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the other side by the social service which the capital renders; 
that capital is thus a homogeneous fund of serviceability to 
human welfare; that distribution everywhere tends to conform 
to deserving — all competitive gain being righteous, and all in- 
comes sufficiently certifying their merit by their receipt; that 
land rents have no pait with other costs in fixing the prices 
that consumers must pay; and that since these lands harmlessly 
earn their rents, the rents from them may rightly go to private 
owners." p. 531. 103 



CHAPTER VIII. 
A Plunge into Expediency 

WE have become acquainted with the phrase 
'tolerable' justice. Though not in so many 
words, we have also met with the recommendation that 
we inculcate a tolerable list of duties. Let us not be 
anxious for the unfortunate, Adam Smith, in one place, 
was found arguing, for we may assume that most of 
them are beyond our help, and are only entitled to our 
good wishes. Let us not trouble ourselves about the 
world in the moon. It seems wisely ordered by Nature 
that the miserable be found in the world as the coun- 
terpart of the happy and the fortunate. 

Smith, we found, was quite sure of his audience, as 
belonging to the fortunate order of men, and with this 
order he was pleased to identify himself. 

We have him saying in so many words: "The same moralists 
who hlame us for want of sufficient sympathy with the miser- 
able, reproach us for the levity with which we are apt to ad- 
mire and almost to Worship the fortunate, the powerful and 
the rich."— Th. Mor. Sent. III. iii. 

In the present chapter we are in position to ask the 
question. What school of thinkers does Smith repre- 
sent? On learning that he stands in the front rank 
of the 'classical' or 'orthodox,' political economists, we 
press all writers for a short clear statement of the 
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end and aims of this school. This statement we find 
forthcoming from the able Irish economist Charles S. 
Devas, who writes as follows: 

"The classical or orthodox political economy by being nomi- 
nally separated from ethics, and presented as a science of ten- 
dencies only, and as hypothetical and neutral, could in conse- 
quence promulgate with comparative impunity the most un- 
social and immoral doctrines as purveyors of the 

sophistries that darkened our intellects, froze our hearts, and 

suffered millions to die in ... . agonies And thus the 

antipathy of the poorer classes, as well as of many amongst 
the most cultured, to this 'dismal' and 'inhuman' science, was 
a reasonable antipathy; and if not the teachers of political 
economy deserved the hard names they received. That this 
judgment is not too severe, that the passionate denunciations 
of current economics by Kingsley, Dickens and Carlyle gave 
voice to outraged humanity, that Ruskin was justified in bidding 
us separate the real science of political economy from the 
bastard science, as astronomy from astrology — ^would be ad- 
mitted by many modem economists, and can be supported by 
examination .... of the doctrines of the chief 'orthodox' econo- 
mists such as Malthus, Ricardo, James Mill, etc." 104 

We press the science of political economy for the 
master minds of this so-called orthodox way of think- 
ing. In return for our inquiry, we receive the sugges- 
tion that four different types of men have been voted 
severally the founder* of modem political economy, 
and that their sayings and influence may possibly give 
us our answer. 

Josiah Tucker (1712-99), 104 an Episcopal rector, the dean 
of Gloucester, by some is given credit for having founded the 
science. But Tucker, as we shall see, if followed, might have 
converted the presumptuous faith into a real and serviceable 
science. 

Ricardo, a Jew of great ability, has been nominated for the 
place. Ricardo is said to have made Adam Smith's Wealth of 
Nations his sole literary education. He acquired a large for- 
tune and the esteem of the London Stock Exchange very early, 
retired as landowner in Gloucestershire, and, though never in 
Ireland, was elected a member of Parliament (1814-23) for Por- 
tarlington, Ireland. 105 

Adam Smith, Scotchman, is one of the four — ^and the most 
accredited of the four — ^reputed founders of the philosophy. 
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And before Smith, David Hume is acclaimed for the place by 
Lord Brougham, 106 and John Hill Burton. 107 Hume (1711-76) 
was in print twenty years before Smith's classic appeared. 
Smith (1723-90) never vaunted himself as the founder of the 
system. Hume was his lifelong friend and inspiration, and died 
the year the Wealth of Nations (Smith's masterpiece) was pub- 
lished. 

While the foundership idea is a myth, it is to Adam Smith, 
who is the frankest of frank men, that we turn for a straight- 
forward expression of the philosophy. A brief account of his 
life will place the great writer. 

Adam Smith was a Fifer. He was bom in Kirkcaldy in 1723, 
some twelve years after the birth of David Hume. From 1737 
to 1740 he was a student in Glasgow University where he was 
destined later to serve as Professor of Philosophy. From Glas- 
gow, as one of her honor students, Smith went to Balliol College, 
Oxford. In 1748, at 25 — ^it is notable that Hume, his friend, 
had won fame as a writer at the same age — ^we find Smith 
giving lectures on political economy in Edinburgh, the home of 
Hume. The lectures continued in 1749. In 1751 he was called 
to chair of logic in Glasgow University, being then in the 
twenty-eighth year of his life. A year later he was trans- 
ferred to the more important chair of moral philosophy in the 
same university. In 1759, while still occupymg the chair, he 
gained fame as the author of The Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments. 108 This work is valuable as containing a key to his 
philosophy. In 1776, his great economic classic, the Wealth of 
Nations, was published. 

Thirteen years before the last named book appeared, Smith 
resigned his chair in Glasgow to accept the lucrative position 
of traveling tutor to the young Duke of Buccleuch and the 
Duke's younger brother. This was a radical step in his life, 
for it ended his university career. Dugald Stewart, his biog- 
rapher and successor in the Glasgow professorship, explains 
Smith's motives in giving up the professorship.- "The liberal 
terms, added to the strong desire he had felt of visiting the 
Continent of Europe, induced him to resign his office at Glas- 
gow." John Rae, his more recent biographer, adds: "Smith did 
well, for with the pension which he drew for twenty-four years, 
he got altogether more than 8,000 pounds ($40,000) for his 
three years' service." "He had reason to be satisfied in an un- 
common degree," says Stewart. Public office, with a liberal 
salary, came beside. And the halls of the great landed Duke 
of Buccleuch, with the society of the titled, the learned, and 
the ruling, orders, were opened wide to Smith to the day of 
his death, which occurred in 1790. 

The murder of the Duke's younger brother in Paris, in 1766, 
brought Smith's occupation of traveling tutor to an abrupt end. 
He returned to Scotland, and gave himself with greater appli- 
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cation to the preparation of his economic masterpiece. The 
work had already engaged his thought for seven years, and was 
destined to occupy him for ten years more. It was therefore no 
inmiature production, but the child of seventeen years' devotion, 
that appeared in the fifty-third year of his life under the title 
of The Wealth of Nations. Ingram gives us intimation of the 
tremor of expectancy that attended the publication of the book. 

''Great expectations had been entertained respecting Smith's 
work. . . . That its merits received prompt recognition is proved 
by the fact of six editions having been called for within the 
fifteen years after its appearance. From the year 1783 it was 
more and more quoted in Parliament. Pitt was greatly im- 

§ressed by its reasonings Pulteney said in 1797 that 
mith would persuade the then living generation and would 
govern the next." 109 

Popularity had always attended Smith. Thus John Rae 
writes: 110 "Smith's popularity grew. It was felt that another 
and perhaps greater Hutcheson had arisen in the College .... 

His opinions became the subject of general 

discussion, the branches he lectured on became fashionable in 
the town, the sons of the wealthier citizens used to go to College 
to take his class though they had no intention of completing a 
university course, stucco busts of him appeared in the book- 
sellers' windows, the very peculiarities of his voice and pro- 
nunciation received the homage of imitation One 

can accordingly well understand the emotion of J. B. Say (the 
French economist), who sat in this chair (Smith's), when he 
visited Glasgow in 1815 (25 years after Smith's death) and 
after a short prayer said with great fervor, 'Lord, now let thy 
servant depart in peace.' " 

It would be interesting to dwell further upon the 
facts of Smith's career, but space forbids."^ We 
turn from his life to his philosophy. 

We find Smith at the outset of his career ready and 
able to state the departure of his philosophy in a sen- 
tence. It is a very bold sentence. None suffered it to 
faU to the ground unheeded in the day of its utterance, 
and not any well-posted scholar has ignored it since. 
We may let a noted present-day professor of economy 
set out the sentence, since he is prepared to go full 
len^hs to defend it. Smith's lectures in Glasgow are 
in mind as this living economist writes : 
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'"In the last part of his lectures, one of his students re- 
cords, 112 he examined those political regulations which are 
founded, not on the principles of justice, but on that of ex- 
pediency, which are calculated to increase the riches, the power 

and the prosperity of a State.' If Adam Smith 

found it desirable in the eighteenth century to separate eco- 
nomics from morality the presumption is that in the 

twentieth century this specalisation must be retained." 113 

Smith's statement of the case, so far as science is 
concerned, is revolutionary. The reader should know 
that it represents the maturity of Smith's mind. There 
is evidence to show that it represents as well a change 
in his mind. The last fact is imjwrtant. Toward the 
close of Smith's earlier writing, he gave what he called 
an "advertisement." We cull from his words : 

''In none of the ancient moralists, do we find any attempt to- 
wards a particular enumeration of the rules of justice. Cicero 
in his Offices, and Aristotle in his Ethics, treat of justice in 
the same general manner in which they treat of all other vir- 
tues. In the laws of Cicero and Plato, where we might naturally 
have e^roected some attempt towards an enumeration of those 
rules of natural equity, which ought to be enforced by the 
natural laws of every country, there is, however, nothing of the 

kind .... Their laws are laws of police, not of justice 

.... I shall in another discourse endeavour to give an account 
of the general principles of law and government." 114' 

Of this promise on Smith's part. Dr. Bonar says in 
Palgrave's Dictionary of Political Economy: 

"In the Wealth of Nations, however, he dealt only with *police, 
revenue, and arms,' in fact with regulations founded on ex- 
pediency, while those founded on justice remained almost en- 
tirely untouched." 

In other words, Smith left the subject of justice 
precisely where he complains that the ancients left it. 
But it is to be noted that Smith cannot fairly claim 
that the ancients did not lay down the principle of 
justice as the foundation of government. Nor is he 
able to take up with expediency as a science that ever 
was accredited by the ancients whose names he cites. 
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Expediency, in the sense in which Smith uses the term, 
has been properly defined as, "the principle of utility 
or self-interest as opposed to the right." "** The 
ancients gave particular pains, as we presently shall 
see, to show that true government is falsified and per- 
verted by any system that falls short of justice. Plato 
and Aristotle, not to speak of the prophets of the 
Almighty, giye Smith not an inch of ground to stand on 
with his expediency. But there is a previous question 
that opens the way for these ancients. It is a question 
that looks to our modems for answer. Bearing in mind 
Professor Nicholson's words on a foregoing page, that, 
"if Adam Smith found it desirable in the 18th century 
to separate economics from morality, the presumption 
is that in the 20th century the specialisation must be 
retained," we press the question, On what grounds? 
Answer comes back as follows: 

''Questions of what we ought to do belong to ethics. Ques- 
tions of what it is generally believed and held that we ought 
to do belong to morals. Questions of what it will profit men 
and nations in the immediate future and in a material and 
secular sense to do, belongs to economics. And questions of 
what it will profit a man to do in the absolute totality of his 
existence, and for eternity, belong to religion." 116 

This answer is specific but incompetent. It excludes 
from religion the office of teaching men what it will 
profit men and nations, at any and all times, in a mate- 
rial sense to do. If a man has any religion at all, 
he carries it into his worldly affairs. If there be any 
authoritative religion at all, it relates to the entire 
sphere of man's activities. President Hadley has rec- 
ognized this assumption. 

''The economist also includes within the scope of his in- 
vestigations the positive laws or commands relatmg to wealth, 
whether moral or jural in their character; the former deriving 
their authority from the moral sentiments or religious beliefs 
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of the community, while the latter are promulgated and en- 
forced by the government." 117 

But as Devas has said, the "orthodox,** or prevail- 
ing economy, being "nominally separated from ethics,'* 
can, in consequence of the separation, '^promulgate 
with impunity the most unsocial and immoral doc- 
trines/' 

Smith, however, is without excuse for his departure, 
in the light of the ancients. This should be clear to 
the reader's mind, and no one has made it more plain 
than Professor Ely, who writes : 

'The true starting-point in economic discussion is the ethical 

community of which the individual is a member We have 

gone back to the Greeks, notably to Plato and Aristotle, who 
subordinated all economic inquiries to ethical consideration. 
They never ask merely, 'How can a nation become wealthy?' 
but 'How can the economic institutions and arrangements of 
a nation be so ordered that the highest welfare of all nations 
may be best promoted?' Men discuss social questions, like 
child-labor and Sunday work, in parliament and legislatures in 
such a way as to show that tne main thing in their minds is the 
greatest possible wealth-creation and that they think humani- 
tarian considerations — ^very likely called sentimentalism— ought 
to bend to that." 118 

It will do all lovers of democracy good, as they look 
aghast upon Smith's proposition of expediency, how- 
ever "orthodox" and "classical" it is claimed in high 
places to be, to read citations from that classic of true 
government, The Politics, of Aristotle, who lays bare 
the crimes of expediency. The citations now follow : "® 

"It is clear that a State is not a mere society, having a com- 
mon place, established for the prevention of crime and for the 
sake of exchange. These are conditions without which a State 
cannot exist; but all of them together do not constitute a 
State, which is a community of well-being in families and 
aggregations of families, for the sake of a perfect and self- 
supporting life .... by which we mean a happy and honourable 
life. . . Our conclusion then is that a political society exists for 
the sake of noble actions .... Whence it may be further inferred 
that virtue must be the serious care of a State which truly de- 
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serves the name; for without virtue, law is only a convention/' 
III. 9. 84. 

How virtue cannot abide expediency, and how virtue 
may be cultivated by the State receives Aristotle's 
specific attention. 

''But of all things which I have mentioned that which most 
contributes to the permanence of the Constitution is the adapta- 
tion of education to the form of government have the 

young trained by habit and education in the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. . . . And yet in our day 120 this principle is univer- 
sally neglected. . . .Now, to have educated in the spirit of the 
Constitution is not to perform the actions which oligarchs de- 
light in, but those by which the existence of a democracy is 
made possible. . . .Men should live by the rule of the Consti- 
tution, for it is their salvation." V. 9. 168-9 

Oligarchy is defined, also democracy: 

"Oligarchy is where men of property have the government in 
their hands." — III. 7. 80. . . . "Wherever men rule by reason of 
their wealth .... that is an oligarchy." — III. 8 "In de- 
mocracies the people are supreme, but in oligarchies, the few." 
— III. 6. 77. . . "Oligarchical parties claim power in the State." — 

III. 8. 81 "Especially should the law provide against 

any one having too much power. ... It is a good thing to pre- 
vent wealthy citizens, even if they are willing, from undertaking 
expensive and useless services. . . . The legislators and states- 
men ought to know what measures save, and what destroy, a 
democracy." V. 7, 8, pp. 162, 166, 168. 

Aristotle's scorn of the serpent-guile of expediency 
is expressed with superb incisiveness. Thus of the 
quasi justice of the philosophy: 

"AH men cling to justice of some kind. . . . Justice is thought 
by them to be and is, equality, not however for all, but only 
for equals. And inequality is thought to be, and is, justice for 
unequals." — III. 9. 81-2. Justice is the common interest." p. 89. 

Again Aristotle bares expediency to the bone. Every 
system of expediency is predatory and vile. Even 
Smith, we shall see, in a moment of candor, will admit 
it. 

"From what has been said, it will be clearly seen that all the 
partisans . . . speak of a part of justice only If the 
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wealthy rob and plunder the people—is this just? If so, the 
other case will likewise be just." III. 10. 84-5. 

Aristotle gives care to outline the elements of jus- 
tice. One needs but glance at the outline to see that 
Smith's complaint of the useless generality of the 
ancients is ill-taken. 

"Where the poor rule, that is a democracy. Wealth is en- 
joyed by few, and freedom is enjoyed by all, and wealth and 
ireedom are the grounds on which oligarchical and democratic 
parties respectively claim power in the State." III. 8. 81. "Gov- 
ernments which rule with a view to the private interest, whether 
of the one, or of the few, or of the many, are perversions." p. 79. 
"Oligarchy is where . . . the rich everywhere are few, and the 
poor numerous." III. 7. 80. "The consequence is that in such 
a State wealth is too highly valued." II. 9. 52. "That judges of 
important cases should hold office for life is not a good thing, 
for the mind grows old as well as the body. And when men 
have been educated in such a manner that even the legislator 
himself cannot trust them, there is real danger. Many of the 
elders (judges) are well known to have been guilty of partiality 
in public affairs. And therefore they ought not to be irrespon- 
sible; yet at Sparta they are so Irresponsibility and life 

tenure is too great a privilege." II. 9. 55; 10. 59. 

"Ambition and avarice, almost more than any other pas- 
sions, are the motives of crime." p. 56. "The legislator has 
made his citizens greedy." II. 9. 57. "Laws when good should 
be supreme." p. 68. . . . "The law ought to be supreme over 

all." "For the advantage of the State and the common 

good of the citizens." 92, 117. "The established Constitution 
may incline to democracy, but may be administered in an oli- 
garchical spirit. This most often happens, after a revolution 
(great change within the State) ; for governments do not change 
at once; at first the dominant party are content with encroach- 
ing a little upon their opponents. The laws which existed 
previously continue in force, but the authors of the revolution 
have the power in their hands." IV. 5. 118. . . . "The more 
property there is in the hands of the few, the more power they 
claim." (till) "there arises a third and further stage of 

oligarchy, in which the governing class keep the offices in their 
own hands . . . individuals rule and not the law." IV. 6. 120. 

"To those who claim to be the masters of the State on the 
ground of their wealth, the many may fairly answer that they 
themselves are often better and richer than the few .... col- 
lectively The many are collectively wiser than the 

few«" p. 92; III. 15. 99. "The Lacedaimonian constitution is 
often described as a democracy. In the first place the youth 
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receives a democratic education. For the sons of the poor 
are brought up with the sons of the rich, who are educated in 
such a manner as makes it possible. . . A similar equality pre- 
vails in the following period of life, and when the citizens are 
grown up to manhood the same rule is observed; there is no 
distinction between the rich and the poor. In like manner they 
all have the same food at their public tables, and the rich wear 
only such clothing as any poor man can afford. Again, the 
people elect to one of the two greatest offices of the State, and 
the other they share, and share in the Ephoralty (Court)." 
IV. 9. 124. 

''Especially should the laws provide against any one hav- 
ing too much power ... It is a good thing to prevent 
wealthy citizens, even if they are willing, from undertaking 
expensive choruses, torch-races, and the like." V. 8. 166. "Those 
who have too much of the goods of fortune, strength, wealth 
.... are neither willing nor able to submit to authority .... 
Phocylides pray, — 'Many things are best in the mean; I desire to 
be of a middle condition in my city." 128 121 "The neces- 
saries of life ... we must provide a store of them for the com- 
mon use of the family or state. They are the elements of 
true wealth; for the amount of property which is needed for 
a good life is not unlimited, although Solon in one of his poems 
says that, 'No bound to riches has been fixed for man.' " I. 8. 14. 
122 

Should property be common? — "Three cases are possible: 
(1) the soil may be appropriated, but the produce may be thrown 
for consumption into the common stock: and this is the prac- 
tice of some nations. Or (2), the soil may be common, and 
may be cultivated in common, but the produce divided among 
individuals for their private use; this is a form of property 
which is said to exist among certain barbarians. Or (3), the 
soil and the produce may be alike in common." II. 5. 33. "Dis- 
advantages attend the community of property; the present ar- 
rangement, if improved as it might be by good customs and 
laws, would be far better, and would have the advantage of both 
systems. Property should be in a certain sense common, but, 
as a general rule, private; for when every one has a distinct 
interest, men will not complain of one another, and they make 
more progrress because every one will be attending to his own 
business. And yet among the good, and in respect to use, 
'friends will have things in common.* Even now there are 
traces of the principle showing that it is not impracticable, 
but, in well-ordered states, exists already to a certain extent 

and may be carried further It is clearly better that 

property should be private, but the use of it common; and the 
special business of the legislator is to create in men this benevo- 
lent disposition." II. 5. 34. 

The statesmanlike breadth of view will be observed. 
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With equal fairness of mind, always laying the f ounda^ 
tions of democracy, he continues: 

''A man must have so much property as will enable him to 

live not only temperately but liberally Plato in the Laws 

was of opinion that, to a certain extent, accumulations should 
be allowed, any citizen to possess more than five times the min- 
imum qualification. Solon passed laws that prohibited an in- 
dividual from possessing as much land as he pleased The 

greatest crimes are caused by excess (of possessions) and not 
by necessity. Men do not become tyrants in order that they 
may not suffer cold." II. 6. 39; 7. 43, 45. "The avarice of man- 
kind is insatiable." "The beginning of reform is not 

so much to equalize property as to train the nobler sort of 
natures not to desire more, and to prevent the lower from get- 
ting more; that is to say, they must be kept down, but not ill- 
treated." II. 7. 46. "How can a State which has any title to 
the name be of a Slavish character?" IV. 4. 114. . . . "Under the 
pretence of doing a public service, a man may introduce meas- 
ures which are really destructive to the laws or to the Consti- 
tution (of democracy)." II. 8. 49 "The Constitution' de- 
termines what is to be the governing body, and what is to be 
the end of each community." IV. 1. 108. 

The reader will have observed the virtual agreement 
between Aristotle's doctrine of the ownership of land 
^d the land doctrine of the theocracy of Israel. We 
come now to see that Aristotle is in equal agreement 
with the theocracy as concerning interest on money. 
The great ancient makes himself clear as the sun on 
the subject. 

"Money was intended to be used in exchange but not to in- 
crease at interest And this term usury (tokos, the word 

Jesus used in his parable of the despot), which means birth of 
money from money, is applied to the breeding of money because 
the offspring resembles the parents. Wherefore of all the 
modes of making money this is the most unnatural." — I. 10. 19. 

Standing in the forefront of The Politics, as does his 
doctrine of the land, democracy with Aristotle, as with 
the theocracy of Israel, rests upon these two basic in- 
stitutions: — (1), land for the benefit of the people; 
(2) , no interest exactions to pry the benefit from them. 
Thereafter, unequivocal justice. First aid to the accom- 
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plishment of these fundamental necessaries of demoo 
racy — ^the training of the people in the spirit of the 
Constitution of democracy. All this because it is right. 
Nothing less than this because the divine spirit in 
man requires it. 

Let Plato, Aristotle's teacher, develop the God-ward 
side of the matter. It is John Ruskin who points to 
the fact. Ruskin, as he comes to quote Plato, has been 
contending for the theocracy, as against the prevailing 
philosophy of expediency in these words : 

"AH our hearts have been betrayed by the plausible impiety 
of the modem economist, that, 'To do the best for yourself is 
finally to do the best for others.* Friends, our great Master 
said not so; and most absolutely we shall find this world is not 
made so. Indeed, to do the best for others, is finally to do the 
best for ourselves; but it will not do to have our eyes fixed on 
that issue. The Pagans had got beyond that. Hear what a 
Pagan says on this matter; hear what were, perhaps, the last 
words of Plato: 

'' 'Through many generations, so long as God's nature in them 
was yet fifll, they were submissive to the sacred laws, and car- 
ried themselves lovingly to all that had kindred with them in 
divineness; for their uttermost spirit was faithful and true, and 
in every wise great; so that in all meekness with wisdom, they 
dealt with each other, and took all the chances of life; and 
despising all things except virtue .... they bore lightly the 
burden of gold and of possessions; for they saw that, if only 
their common love and virtue increased, all these things would 
be increased with them; but to set their esteem and ardent 
pursuit upon material possession would be to lose the first, and 

their virtue and affection with it But when God's 

part of them faded and became extinct .... and the human 
nature at last exceeded, they then became unable to endure the 
course of fortune; and fell into shapelessness of life, and base- 
ness in the sight of him who could see, having lost everything 
that was fairest of their honor . . . being filled with inordinate 
possession and power. Whereupon the God, the god of gods, 
whose Kinghood is laws, beholding a once just nation thus 
cast into misery, and desiring to lay such punishment upon them 
as might make them repent into restraining, gathered together 
all the gods into his dwelling-place, which from heaven's centre 
overlooks whatever has part in creation; and having assembled 
them, he said' — 

'The rest is silence. Last words of the chief wisdom of the 
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heathen, spoken of this idol of riches; this idol of yours: this 
idol forbidden us, by our own Master and faith; forbidden to 
us also by every human lip that has ever, in any age or people, 
been accounted of as able to speak according to the purposes 
of God." 123 

There remains the main question: Why has Adam 
Smith, the man who is destined "to persuade one parlia- 
ment and rule the next," ignored entirely the ancient 
prophets of Israel, who spoke as the mouthpiece of the 
Almighty, and in witness of the code of laws that were 
proclaimed as inspired of the Almighty? Smith's 
silence in this particular argues merely for a *toler- 
able' treatment of his subject. In the case of Plato 
and Aristotle Smith gets on very unsatisfactorily with 
his claim that 

'*In none of the ancient moralists, do we find any attempt 
towards a particular enumeration of the rules of justice." 

In the case of his silence concerning the rules par- 
ticularly enumerated in the Bible, Smith fails to get on 
with his claim at all. Why this hesitation to give the 
laws of God their deserved audience? The answer to 
the question is simple. Smith is anxious for his theories 
to get on. Their success depends on giving a fair fidd, 
and one as legitimate as possible, for the play of in- 
justice. Injustice must be made plausible, must even 
be made to seem necessary, and not out of keeping 
with the constitution of this world. Every door in the 
Bible is shut full in the face of any such supposition. 

But a class in the eighteenth century was demand- 
ing open doors for their iaissez faire' — let-us-alone' — 
policy. Nothing was left to Smith, therefore, but to 
take up with convenient expedients that were at hand 
to this purpose. The determined class were not 
atheists ; they believed in a God. And out of their be- 
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lief could be projected a Deity not altogether out of 
keeping with their every-day-creed of conduct. Simply 
a clajss-God this, of course; but with a deal of 
plausibility behind the creation. We turn to see how 
this creation is effected by Smith, and to find out the 
school of theologians to whom Smith was indebted, and 
whom Smith eventually made even more famous. 

CHAPTER IX 
Class-God of Expediency 

"To whom then will ye liken God? or what likeness will ye 
compare unto him? .... To whom then will ye liken me, that 
I should be equal? saith the Holy One .... To whom will ye 
liken me, and make me equal, and compare me, that we may 
be like?" 124 

"Modem English economists have usually assumed that every 
man is guided by self-interest; that every one is moved by the 
desire of wealth. They explain that in so doing they do not 
imply any moral approbation of such motives; they take human 
nature as they find it, and this assumption they urge is suffi- 
ciently near the truth to serve as a basis of reasoning. What- 
ever may be their opinions as individuals, their attitude as 
economists is one of mere observation. Yet, beyond all ques- 
tion, the general educated public, who have no special acquaint- 
ance with the subject, have somehow received the impression 
that economists and political economy not only assume, but 
inculcate, the pursuit of material self-interest." 125 

WE give audience directly to Adam Smith, that 
with the least interruption, he may build up for 
us a doctrine of the Almighty perfectly convenient to 
buttress his theory of expediency. 
• The credulity required in this direction, as the 
founder of the prevailing system takes us into his 
confidence, is strictly amazing. We strike in on his 
famous doctrine of the "Invisible Hand." 

"The rich only select from the heap what is more precious 
and agreeable. They consume little more than the poor, and 
in spite of their natural selfishness and rapacity, though they 
mean only their own conveniency, though the sole end which 
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they propose from the labours of all the thousands whom they 
employ be the gratification of their own insatiable desires, they 
divide with the poor the produce of all their improvements. 
They are led by an invisible hand to make nearly the same 
distribution of the necessaries of life, which would have been 
made, had the earth been divided into equal portions among 
all its inhabitants; and thus, without intendmg it, without 
knowing it, advance the inteerst of the society, and afford 
means to the multiplication of the species. When Providence 
divided the earth among a few lordly masters, 126 it neither 
forgot nor abandoned those who seemed to have been left 
out in the partition. These last too enjoy their share of all 
that it produces. In what constitutes the real happiness of 
human life, they are in no respect inferior to those who would 
seem so much above them. In ease of body and peace of mind, 
all the different ranks of life are nearly upon a level, and the 
beggar, who suns himself by the side of the highway, possesses 
that security which kings are fighting for." 127 

This is all fine, and just as false. And Smith's fun- 
damental error lies in just this glowing melodrama of 
theological untruth. He follows on in entertaining 
fashion : 

"The idea of that divine Being, whose benevolence and wis- 
dom have, from all eternity, contrived and conducted the im- 
mense machine of the universe, so as at all times to produce the 
greatest possible quantity of happiness, is certainly of all the 
objects of human contemplation by far the most sublime. Every 
other thought necessarily appears mean in the comparison. The 
man whom we believe to be principally occupied in this sub- 
lime contemplation, seldom fails to be the object of our highest 
veneration; and though his life should be altogether contem- 
plative, we often regard him with a sort of respect much super- 
ior to that with which we look upon the most active and useful 
servant of the commonwealth." 128 

But now the keystone that supports the arch of this 
faith — Smith's fanaticism for "the natural course of 
things." 

"Though man is employed to alter that distribution of things 
which natural events would make, if left to themselves; though, 
like the gods of the poets, he is perpetually interposing, by ex- 
traordinary means, in favor of virtue, and in opposition to vice, 
and, like them, endeavouring to turn away the arrow that is 
aimed at the head of the righteous, but to accelerate the sword 
of destruction that is lifted against the wicked; yet he is by 
no means able to render the fortune of either quite suitable to 
his own sentiments and wishes. The natural course of things 
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cannot be entirely controlled by the impotent endeavours of 
man; the current is too rapid and too strong for him to stop it; 
and though the rules which direct it appear to have been estab- 
lished for the best and wisest purposes, they produce effects 
which shock all his natural sentiments. That a great com- 
bination of men should prevail over a small one; that those 
who engage in an enterprise with forethought and all necessary 
preparation, should prevail over such as oppose them without 
any; and that every end should be acquired by those means only 
which Nature has established for acquiring it, seems to be a 
rule not only necessary and unavoidable in itself, but even 
useful and proper for arousing the industry and attention of 
mankind." 129 

Smith in his Digression on the com merchants in 
his 'Wealth of Nations," applies this rule in defense of 
positive malpractices; thus: 

''It is the interest of the people that their daily, weekly and 
monthly consumption should be proportioned as exactly as pos- 
sible to the supply of the season. The interest of the inland 
corn dealer is the same. By supplying them, as nearly as he 
can judge, in this proportion, he is likely to sell all his com 
for the highest price, and with the grreatest profit; his knowl- 
edge of the state of the crop, and of his daily, weekly and 
monthly sales, enable him to judge with more or less accuracy, 
how far they are really supplied in this particular. Without 
intending the interest of the people, he is necessarily led, by a 
regard to his own interest, to treat them, even in years of scar- 
city, pretty much in the same manner as the prudent master 
of a vessel is sometimes obliged to treat his crew. When he 
foresees that provisions are likely to run short, he puts them 
upon short allowance. Though from excess of caution he should 
sometimes do this without any real necessity, yet all the incon- 
veniences which his crew can thereby suffer are inconsiderable, 
in comparison of the danger, misery and ruin, to which they 
might sometimes be exposed by a less provident conduct. 
Though from excess of avarice, in the same manner, the inland 
com merchant should sometimes raise the price of his com 
somewhat higher than the scarcity of the season requires, yet 
all the inconveniencies which the people can suffer from this 
conduct, which effectually secures them from a famine in the 
end of the season, are inconsiderable, in comparison of what 
they mi^ht have been exposed to by a more liberal way of 
dealing m the beginning of it." 130 

Smith here is really leading us into the underworld 
to support his "means which Nature has established 
for her ends." This because, contrary to known facts, 
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Smith holds that Nature is so niggardly and mean in 
her provision for man's daily bread, that self-interest 
of the most hardened and criminal type is alone able 
to bring good out of evil. Smith now comes out 
squarely with the plea that we kiss the sordid hand 
of the criminal, as we shall be forced to do, and make 
him a man of honor even as he plies his trade. He is 
even prepared to say that we shall be forced to do this 
in face of the fact that the ancient policy of Europe 
would have revolted from thus honoring the criminal 
practitioner. So sure is he, that he indulges in de- 
tails of the. era of a nobler democracy that existed be- 
fore his day in Europe, thus: 

''The ancient policy of Europe, instead of discountenancing 
this popular odium against a trade so beneficial to the public, 
seems, on the contrary, to have authorized and encouraged 
it." 131 

Adthorized and encouraged the odium of the traders 
in this democratic manner, he complains: 

''By the 5th and 6th of Edward VI., cap. 14, it was enacted, 
That whoever should buy com or grain with intent to sell it 
again, should be reputed an unlawful engrosser, and should, for 
the first fault, suffer two months imprisonment, and forfeit the 
value of the com; for the second, suffer six months imprison- 
ment, and forfeit double the value; and for the third, be set in 
the pillory, suffer imprisonment during the king's pleasure, 
and forfeit all his goods and chattels. The ancient policy of 
most other parts of Europe was no better than that of Eng- 
land." 132 

If we are amazed that Smith did not like this sort 
of thing, and was glad these people had gotten the law 
erased from the statute-books, so that their avarice 
was no longer criminal. Smith's philosophy of "Nature** 
is the key to everjrthing that so happens. Thus his 
further expansion of the divine "course of things." 

"When in consequence of this rule .... not only necessary 

and unavoidable in itself, but even useful and proper 

violence and artifice prevail over sincerity and justice, what 
indignation does it not excite in the breast of every human 
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spectator? What sorrow and compassion for the sufferings 
01 the innocent, and what furious resentment against the suc- 
cess of the oppressor? We are equally grieved and enraged at 
the wrong that is done, but often find it altogether out of our 
power to redress it. When we despair of finding any force 
upon earth which can check the triumph of injustice, we natur- 
ally appeal to heaven, and hope, that the great Author of our 
nature will himself execute hereafter, what all the principles 
which he has given us for the direction of our conduct prompt 
us to attempt even here; that he will complete the plan which 
he has thus taught us to begin; and will, in the life to come, 
render to every one according to the works which he has per- 
formed in this world. And thus we are led to the belief of a 
future state, but by the noblest and best principles which be- 
long to it, by the love of virtue and by the abhorrence of vice 
and injustice." 

Here is a wonderful, if curious, passage. The reader 
will of course consult the notes below for our comment. 
In his candid way, Smith contemplates the Bishop of 
Clermont's prayer in repudiation of such a system as 
Smith believes to be God's system. Smith quotes the 
Bishop thus: 

"'Does it suit the greatness of God,' says the eloquent and 
philosophical bishop of Clermont^ with that passion and exag- 
gerated force of imagination, which seems sometimes to exceed 
the bounds of decorum: 'does it suit the greatness of God, to 
leave the world which he has created in so universal disorder? 
To see the wicked prevail almost always over the the just; the 
father become the victim of the ambition of an unnatural son? 
.... From the heights of his greatness ought God to behold 
those melancholy events as a fantastical amusement, without 
taking any share in them? Because he is great, should he be 
weak, or unjust, or barbarous? Because men are little, ought 
they to be allowed either to be dissolute without punishment, 
or virtuous without reward? O God! if this be the character 
of your Supreme Being; if it is you whom we adore under such 
dreadful ideas; I can no longer acknowledge you for my father, 
for my protector, for the comforter of my sorrow, the support 
of my weakness, the rewarder of my fidelity. You would then 
be no more than an indolent and fantastical tyrant, who sacri- 
fices mankind to his indolent vanity, and who has brought them 
out of nothing, only to make them serve for the sport of his 
leisure and caprice." 10 

The Bishop, of course, in his foregoing prayer, Smith 
held as peculiar, if not irregular. Strictly speaking, 
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and possibly with some scorn, Smith viewed religion as 
a vacant system of star-gazing, so far as this world 
is concerned. Thus, to re-iterate, seventeen years after 
his quotation of the Bishop's prayer, he writes in the 
Wealth of Nations : 133 

"The institutions for the instruction of the people of the 
people of al lages are chiefly those for . religious instruction. 
This is a species of instruction of which the object is not so 
much to render the people good citizens of this world, as to 
prepare them for another and better world." 

If Smith, with his high ideals, came up out of this 
sort of instruction in Scotland, we do not wonder that, 
though his mother intended him for the ministry, he 
chose otherwise. Certainly the prophets must have 
been greatly abused, in such event. The object of re- 
ligion is precisely to make men good citizens in any 
world. That is why the Bible stands squarely out 
for theocratic democracy, in which good citizenship 
will be accomplished in this world. 

Possibly Smith wrote knowing, that, so long as the 
religious instructors of his day ignored the funda- 
mentals for good citizenship in this world, as laid down 
in the Bible to safeguard mankind from oppressive cir- 
cumstances, heaven alone was the hope of the world. 
He certainly feels that the Bishop of Clermont was a 
lonely, unwise, irregular religious leader. 

Therefore he would have us follow the course of 
nature to view the class-God he has set up for expedi- 
ency. As a realist of this cult, he must go right on 
with his descriptions of the reign of Nature. 

"If a nation could not prosper without the enjoyment of per- 
fect liberty and perfect justice, there is not in the world a 
nation which could ever have prospered. In the political body, 
however, the wisdom of nature has fortunately made ample 
provision for remedying many of the bad effects of the folly 
and injustice of man." 134 
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Smith is still in the underworld, and is but develop- 
ing a theology suitable to the requirements of his 
system. He is consciously going forward in the praise 
of avarice, and in the pointing of the power of avarice, 
while he is nominating 'nature* as the intermediary 
whose workings atone for the weakness of the Al- 
mighty in the present world. How can aught but am- 
bition rule in this world? Smith suggests. 

"'Love,' says my Lord Rochfoucalt, *is commonly succeeded 
by ambition; but ambition is hardly ever succeeded by love.' 
That passion, once it has got possession of the breast, will ad- 
mit neither a rival nor a successor." 135 

The case of Turgot, in Smith's later years, came to 
be an illustration of his creed of the play of selfish- 
ness in the world. Both as an economist and as the 
Controller-General of the Finances of France, Turgot, 
in his passion for a more equitable civilization, drew 
down Smith's half -scorn and pity. Thus the words of 
one of Smith's biographers: 

"Smith, with all his admiration for Turgot, thought him too 
simple-hearted for a practical statesman, too prone, as noble 
natures often are, to underrate the selfishness, stupidity, and 
prejudice that prevail in the world and resist the course of just 
and rational reform. He described Turgot to Samuel Rogers 
as an excellent person, very honest and well-meaning, but so 
unacquainted with the world and human nature that it was a 
maxim with him. as he had himself told David Hume, that 
whatever is right may be done. Smith would deny the name 
of statesman altogether to the politician who did not make it 
his aim to establish right, or, in other words, had no public 

ideal But he insists that the truly wise statesman in 

pressing his ideal must always practise considerable accommo- 
dation Turgot made too little account, he thonught, of 

the resisting power of vested interests and confirmed habits 

Smith himself was prone rather to the contrary error of 

overrating the resisting power of interests and prejudices. If 
Turgot was too sanguine when he told the king (of France) 
that popular education would in ten years change the peo- 
ple past all recognition. Smith was too incredulous when he 
despaired of the ultimate realisation of slave emancipation and 
free trade; and under a biographical aspect, it is curious to 
find the man who has spent his life in the practical business of 
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the world (Turgot) taking the more enthusiastic view we ex- 
pect from the recluse, and the man who has spent his life in 
his library (Smith) taking the more critical and measured view 
we expect from the man of the world." 136 

Smith was not however strictly a recluse. This is 
in evidence when so discerning a statesman as Pul- 
tenay could rise in Parliament to prophesy, on the 
appearance of Smith's book, that the Wealth of Na- 
tions "would persuade the present generation and gov- 
ern the next."^" Expediency was due for a successful 
trial, and Smith knew it. 

So much for the key furnished by Rae. Now for 
Smith's full doctrine of Class and God, with its ill- 
bodings for democracy during expediency's sway. 
LfOgically ordered. Smith has these postulates to lay 
down for the world and its government. He lays 
them down with absolute conviction both as a phi- 
losopher and an economist, as an authority on wealth, 
morals and politics. The reader will do well to con- 
trast what Smith now tells us with what Aristotle has 
told us."® To begin : 

"The grreat object of the political economy of every country 
is to increase the riches and power of that country." 139 

''That order of things which necessity imposes in general is 
in every particular country promoted by the natural inclina- 
tions of man." 140 

''Men in the inferior and middling stations of life can never 
be great enough to be above the law." 141 

"The rich, in particular, are necessarily interested to support 
that order of thmgs whicn can alone secure them in possession 
of their own advantages." 142 

"Men of inferior wealth combine to defend those of superior 
wealth in the possession of their property." 143 

"Those who cultivate the land have a monopoly against their 
countrymen." 144 

"The landlords . . . whose revenue costs them neither labour 
nor care . . . live by rent." 145 

"Rent and profit eat up wages." 146 

"The laws relating to land, therefore, were all calculated for 
the interest of the proprietor." 147 
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"Wealth, as Mr. Hobbes says, is power ... is the power of 
purchasing a certain command over all the labour, or over all 
the produce of labour." 148 

"The patrimony of the poor man lies in the strength and 
dexterity of his hands." 149 

"It is from our disposition to admire, and frequently to imi- 
tate, the rich and great, that they are enabled to set the fashion 

This disposition to admire, and almost to worship, the 

rich and powerful, and to despise, or, at least, to neglect per- 
sons of poor or mean condition, though necessary both to estab- 
lish and to maintain the distinctions of ranks and orders of 
society, is, at the same time, the great and most universal 
cause of the corruption of our moral sentiments." 150 

"We are more deeply interested in a great man's fortune 
than we should be in that of a person equally virtuous, but in 
a more humble situation . . . The grief which we feel for their 
distress, the joy which we feel for their prosperity, seem to 
combine together in enhancing that partial admiration which 
we generally conceive both for their station and character." 151 

"The man of rank and distinction is observed by all the 
world. Everybody is eager to look at him, and to conceive, at 
least by sympathy, that joy and exaltation with which his cir- 
cumstances naturally inspire him. His actions are the objects 
of the public care. Scarce a word, scarce a gesture, can fall 
from him that is altogether neglected. In a great assembly he 
is the person upon whom all direct their eyes; it is upon him 
that their passions seem to wait with expectation, in order to 
receive that movement and direction which he shall impress 
upon him." 152 

"When we consider the condition of the great it 

seems to be almost the abstract idea of a perfect and happy 
state. It is the very state which, in all our working dreams and 
idle reveries, we had sketched out to ourselves as the final ob- 
ject of all our desires." 153 

"Nature has wisely judged that the distinction of ranks, the 
peace and order of society, would rest more securely upon the 
plain and palpable difference of birth and fortune, than upon 
the invisible and often uncertain differences of wisdom and 
virtue." 154 

"The strongest of all natural affections ought to yield to a 
regard for the safety of those superiors upon whose safety de- 
pends that of the whole society . . . We shall stand in need of 
no casuistic rules to direct our conduct." 155 

"Of the universe .... God is the immediate administrator 

and director . . . The wise and virtuous man if he is deeply 

impressed with the habitual and thorough conviction that this 
benevolent and all-wise Being can admit into the system of his 
government, no partial evil which is not for the universal good 
must consider all the misfortunes which may befall him- 
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self, his friends, his society, or his country, as necessary for the 
prosperity of the universe, and therefore as what he ought, 
not only to submit to with resignation, but as what he himself, 
if he had known all the connexions and dependencies of things, 
ought sincerely and devoutly to have wished for." 156 

The citation just above is a very convenient religious 
philosophy for expediency. It takes advantage of the 
Deity, however, in sundry particulars. Great nations 
have gone to smash, whole peoples have sunk into ob- 
livion, the morals of mankind. Smith himself confess- 
ing, have been sadly corrupted, by the partial evil of 
the endless partiality and suffering Smith here pro- 
poses as fine and wonderful. By expediency, Egypt, 
Assyria, Israel, Greece, Rome, fell; yet by what 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Israelite, Greek or Roman ought 
this downfall "sincerely and devoutly to have been 
wished for?" And since the student of history knows 
quite "all the connexions and dependencies of things," 
why should he propose to flaunt the "benevolent and 
all-wise Being . . . the immediate administrator and 
director of the universe," with a repetition of the in- 
justices and oppressions of by-gone days, upon the sup- 
position that this Being will wink at the proposition? 
Is it not temerity for one who feels himself so well 
"acquainted with the world and human nature," as 
not to have it "a maxim with him, that whatever is 
right may be done," to give himself to the founding 
of a system of expediency as opposed to justice? When 
did human nature, that is to say the governing classes 
of a country, work out expediency without working 
the downfall and disgrace of a nation ? 

Smith's answer is his erection of a class-God for the 
modem trial of expediency. He sees somehow in the 
peers of the realm of England, and in the rich men 
of the time,if only they be let alone, — at last a chance 
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for the Almighty to bring the course of Nature to per- 
fection. 

If we ask just how this will come about, Smith 
tacitly refers us to "the man whom we believe to be 
principally occupied in this sublime contemplation.""^ 
Smith is referring us to a clergjmaan. Such a clergy- 
man existed in Smith's day — a great prelate who was 
prominent in London when Smith was yet in his 
twenties, a bishop of wonderful attractive personality 
and power. A thread of biography will place the pre- 
late. 

When we first read of him, this clergyman was no bishop. 
He was not much known. When his name was mentioned to 
Queen Caroline of England by an admirer of his who coveted 
his advancement, the queen said that she was certain this clergy- 
man was dead. She made inquiry of Archbishop Blackburn. 
''No, Madame, was the Archbishop's answer, ''he is not dead, 
but he is buried." 158 

It led to the clergyman's coming out of his obscure parish, 
to be appointed clerk of the closet of the Queen, in 1786. In 
December, 1738, in the fifteenth year of the life of Adam 
Smith, the King had the great clergyman consecrated Bishop 
of Bristol. He was then forty-six. 

He made an able bishop indeed. It was Bishop Butler. 

Upon his entrance to office he found religion at a low ebb in 
England. Public opinion on the practical affairs of the day 
was stifling. Commerce had the neld. The grreat men of in- 
dustry were irritated by the slightest interference with their 
influence over the legislature. Laissez faire, the business doc- 
trine of "let us alone," was having its day. Tucker 159 and 
Paley 160 soon would be coming up in the church, with Malthus 
to follow in their wake. And there was Adam Smith, who would 
choose to follow the path of a political scientist rather than 
that of a clergyman, ready to seize upon a convenient system 
of theology to buttress his principles of expediency. 

Butler found his life bound within the zone of great landed 
proprietors and yet grreater commercial leaders. Tne comrade- 
ship was delighdul. The "let-us-alone" spirit of the men at 
the forefront found a response in the Bishop's heart. "Surely," 
he writes, framing a philosophy to suit the hour, being some- 
what led by Hutcneson, the philosopher, "every man Is bound 
to do what upon the whole appears, according to his best Judg- 
ment, to be for his happiness.** 161 
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He was sounding the note of individualiflm, by which great 
chasms werde being cut between the classes. Disregarding the 
basic principles of the theocracy entirely, a doctrine of the 
deity was set up in which the principles of 'selfishness/ 'self- 
love/ 'happiness/ were made central. "We must conclude/' he 
began to write, "the ultimate end and design in the constitution 
of nature and the conduct of Providence, is the most virtue and 
happiness possible/' 162 

Two Oxford men — and Bishop Butler was an Oxford man — ^in 
their history of ethics state as their conclusion, "Neither Butler 
nor Hutcheson made any distinction between living for happi- 
ness and living for pleasure/' 163 

Be that as it may, nothing could be quite so subversive to 
democracy in an era of laissez faire, as the corrollaries to But- 
ler's doctrine of self -pleasure which soon appeared in such revo- 
lutionary statements as the following "6od is the natural 
governor of the world .... the natural course of things is the 
appointment of God;" "The certain natural course of things is 
the conduct of Providence or the government of God/' 164 

This is Adam Smith's fond 'natural course of things' 
at its fountain head. In a sermon to the House of 
Lords, June 11, 1747, Bishop Butler publicly affirmed 
that corruption must be looked upon as the necessary 
accompaniment of nature. 

''I make no scruple to affirm,^ that civil government has been 
in all ages, a standing publication of the law of nature, and an 
enforcement of it; though never in its perfection, for the most 
part greatly corrupted, and I suppose always so in some de- 
grees/' 

Archdeacon Paley has interpreted this doctrine, 
which he adopted as a successor of Bishop Butler. 

''If you should see a flock of pigeons in a field of com," writes 
Paley, ''and if you should see ninety-nine of them gathering all 
they got into a heap; reserving nothing for themselves, but the 
chaff and refuse; keeping the neap for one, and that tne weak- 
est, perhaps the worst of the flock; the ninety nine sitting 
round, and looking on, all winter, whilst this one was devouring, 
throwing about, and wasting it; and if a pigeon more hardy or 
hungry than the rest touched the grain of the hoard, all the 
others instantly flying upon it, and tearing it to pieces; if you 
should see this, you would see nothing more than what is 
everyday practised and established among men/' 165 

Or, stating precisely the thing Bishop Butler and Arch- 
deacon Paley were describing, we have from the pen of Thorold 
Rogers, the more modem economist and statesman, the f^ct. 
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'^hat from 1563 to 1824 a conspiracy concocted by the law 
and carried out by parties interested in its success, was en- 
tered into to cheat the English workman of his wages, .... 
and to degrade him into irremedial poverty." 166 

But Bishop Butler was a dreamer. He had not 
buried himself in six centuries to find out f acts, as 
Thorold Rogers did a century later, to help check the 
fearful ravages of expediency, which ran from the 
Bishop's doctrine as surely as water runs from the 
hills. 

As a dreamer Butler was able to lay the foundations 
of the class-God of expediency in the cheerful doctrine 
of the superiority that goes with riches ; thus : 

'The lower rank of mankind ^o on, for the most part, in 
the same tract of living, into which they got by direction and 
example; and to this their understanding and discourse, as 
well as labour, are greatly confined .... This being the con- 
dition of the lower part of mankind, consider now what in- 
fluence, as well as power, their superiors must, from the nature 
of the case, have, over them. For they can instil instruction, 
and recommend it in a peculiar manner by their example, and 
enforce it still further with favour and discouragements of 
various kinds. And e^erience shows, that they do direct and 
change the course of the world as they please. Not only the 
civil welfare, but the morals and religion of their fellow- 
creatures, greatly depend upon them; much more indeed than 
they would, if the common people were not greatly wanting in 
their duty. All this is evidently true of superiors in ridies, 
authority, and understanding taken together. And need I say 
how much of this whole superiority goes along with riches? 
It is no small part of it, which arises oat of riches themselves. 
In all governments, particularly in our own, a good share of 
civil authority accompanies them. Superior natural under- 
standing may, or may not: but when it does not, yet riches 
afford great opportunities for improvement, and may command 
information." §8 

Bishop Butler feels that he cannot be more certain 
of himself as he continues : 

"The ranks of rich and poor thus formed, they meet together; 
they continue to make up one society. The mutual want, which 
they still have of each other,, still unites them inseparably. 
But they meet upon a foot of great inequality. For, as Solomon 
expresses it in brief, and with much force, "the rich roleth over 
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the poor. (Prov. 22. 7) And this their general intercourse, with 
the superiority on one hand, and dependence on the other, are 
in no sort accidental, hut arise necessarily from a settled 
providential disposition of things, for their common good. Here 
then is a real, standing relation hetween the rich and the 
poor."§§ 6, 7 

To this a century later, John Stuart Mill, economist 
and member of Parliament, made reply. 

''No times can he pointed out in which the higher classes of 
this or any other country performed a part even distantly re- 
sembling the one assigned to them in this theory. It is an 
idealisation grounded on the conduct of here and there an in- 
dividual. All privileged and powerful classes, as such, have 
used their power in the interest of their own selfishness, and 
have indulged their self-importance ino despising, and not in 
lovingly caring for, those who were, in their estimation, de- 
graded, by being under the necessity of working for their 

benefit I am quite sensible to all that is seductive in the 

picture of society which this theory presents (but) what 

Is there in the present state of society to make it natural that 
human beings, of ordinary strength and courage, should glow 
with the warmest gratitude and devotion in return for protec- 
tion? The laws protect them; wherever the laws do not crim- 
inally fail of in their duty. To be under the power of some one, 
instead of being as formerly the sole condition of safety, is 
now, generally speaking, the only situation which exposes to 
grievous wrong. The so-called protectors are now the only 
pNsrsons against whom, in any ordinary circumstances, protec- 
tion is needed." 168 

When Archdeacon Paley, many years later, essayed 
the role of a spiritual protector for the English 
^asants/ he, too, fell under this ban, as of the class 
against whom protection was needed by the people. 
If the reader desires to know the actual situation of 
the poor in Paley's day, before reading Paley's Reasons 
for Contentment addressed to the Labouring Part of 
the British Public, ^*^ he will find this information at 
the hand of the rector of Barkham, David Davies, in 
Chapter XI. 

At least it will be well to know in advance Paley's 
estimate of the place the people should have and keep 
in the nation. He does not give this estimate to the 
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labouring part of the British public/ but stores it in 
his general works as follows : 

"The condition most favourable to population, is that of a 
laborious frugal people ministering to the demands of an opu- 
lent luxurious nation." 170 

''Such a form of society/' comments Thomas Malthus, whose 
teachings as a clergyman and an economic philosopher more 
than accord with Paley's, ''has not, it must be confessed, an in- 
viting aspect. Nothing but the conviction of its being abso- 
lutely necessary could reconcile us to the idea of ten millions of 
people condemned to incessant toil, and to the privation of every 
thin^ but absolute necessaries^ in order to minister to the ex- 
cessive luxuries of the other million." 171 

Taking up Paley's words to these millions, a brief 
analysis of his arguments is first in order, following 
which we shall have witness of the consummate genius 
that was dedicated to the fastening of slavery upon the 
people in the name of God. Pages of the tract are in- 
dicated, point by point. 

The 'peasant' (15) is advised to keep his mind off the sub- 
ject of wealth, and put it on his work. Only envy and dis- 
content can possibly follow the diversion of the labourer's 
thoughts from his occupation to his condition. Wealth is in- 
deed attended with evils, but the subject is beyond the graro 
of the poor man's mind. Religion will help him conquer his 
disposition to think otherwise, for it will unfold to him ''a pros- 
pect which makes all earthly distinctions nothing." (21) ^'God 
knows that I/' he says, "could not get my livelihood by labour, 
nor would the labourer find solace or enjoyment in my studies,'* 
(19) So to exchange conditions with anybody else would only 
make a man miserable and his work worse. (20) "Christian!^ 
alone can comfort. (21) It will neither serve happiness and 
well-being, nor be less than wickedness and foll^, to break up 
and sacrifice the ancient course and habit of living with its 
attendant orders and distinctions. 22) 

This is distinctly class-God reasoning, but now to 
see the downright genius of Paley, and his talent for 
the work in hand. First the very readable introduc- 
tion, with its story-like entertainment and charm. In 
coming under this charm, and under the spell of Paley's 
arguments that follow, it will be well to have in mind 
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that Paley himself was weU off, heing a man of prop- 
erty, and possessed of a good income as a clergyman 
besides. 

"Human life has been said to resemble the situation of spec- 
tators in a theatre, where, whilst each person is engaged by the 
scene which passes before him, no one thinks about the place in 
which he is seated. It is only when the business is interrupted, 
or when the spectator's attention to it grows idle and remiss, 
that he begins to consider at all, who is before him, whether 
others are bel^r accommodated than himself, or whether many 
be not much worse. It is thus with the various ranks and sta- 
tions of society. So long as a man is intent upon the duties 
and concerns of his own condition he never things of comparing 
it with any other; he is never troubled with reflections upon 
the different classes and orders of mankind, the advantages and 
disadvantages of each, the necessity or non-necessity of civil 
distinctions, much less does he feel within himself a disposition 
to covet or envy any of them. He is too much taken up with 
the occupation of his calling, its pursuits, cares, and business, 
to bestow unprofitable meditations upon the circumstances in 
which he sees others placed. And by this means a man of 
sound and active mind has, in his very constitution, a remedy 
against the disturbance of envy and discontent. These passions 
gain no admittance into his breast, because there is no leisure 
or vacancy for the traits of thought which generate them. 
He enjoys therefore ease in this respect, and ease resulting 
from the best cause, the power of keeping his imagination at 
home; of confining it to what belongs to himself, instead of 
sending it forth to wander amongst speculations which have 
neither limits nor use, admidst views of unattainable grandeur, 
fancied happiness, extolled, because unexperienced, privileges 
and delights." 

Feeling the subject well introduced, Paley continues : 

"The wisest advice that can be given is, never to allow our 
attention to dwell upon comparisons between our own condition 
and that of others, but to keep it fixed upon the duties and con- 
cerns of the condition itself. But since every man has not this 
power; since the minds of some men will be busy in contemplat- 
ing the advantages which they see others possess, and since 
persons in laborious stations of life are wont to view the higher 
ranks of society, with sentiments which not only tend to make 
themselves unhappy, but which are very different from the 
truth, it may be an useful office to point out to them some of 
these considerations, which, if they will turn their thoughts to 
the subject, they should endeavour to take fairly into the ac- 
cbont.'' 4-6, 
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Accident, he says, casts men into classes: 

"And first, we are most of us apt to murmur^ when we see 
exorbitant fortunes placed in the hands of single persons; 
larger, we are sure, than they can want, or, as we think, they 
can use. This is so common a reflection that I will not say it is 
not natural. But whever the complaint comes into our minds, 
we ought to recollect, that the thmgs happens in consequence 
of those verjr rules and laws which secure to ourselves our 
property, be it ever so small. The laws which accidentally cast 
enormous estates into one great man's possession, are, after 
all, the self -same laws which protect and guard the poor man. 
Fixed rules of property are established, for one as well as an- 
other, without knowing before-hand, whom they will affect. 
If these rules sometimes throw an excessive or disproportionate 
share to one man's lot, who can help it? It is much better 
that it should be so, than that the rules themselves should be 
broken up: and you can only have one side of the alternative or 
the other." 6-6. 

From the nature of the thing, fortunes are for the 
few: 

"Fortunes however of any kind, from the nature of the thing, 
can only fall to the lot of a few. I say, from the nature of the 
thing. The very utmost that can be done by laws and gov- 
ernment, is to enable every man, who hath health, to procure 
a healthy subsistence for himself and a family. Where this is 
the case, things are at their perfection. They have reached 
their limit. Were the princes and nobility, the legislators and 
counsellors of the land, all of them the best and wisest men 
that ever lived, their united virtue and wisdom could do no 
more than this. They, if any such there be, who would teach 
you to expect more, give you not instance where more has ever 
been attained." 6-7 

Bishop Butler's nature of things crops out here. 
Very soon quite an amazing paragraph runs from the 
archdeacon's pen. 

"I do allow that there are many cases of sickness, affliction, 
and distress, which Christianity alone can comfort. But in esti- 
mating the mere diversities of station and civil condition, I 
have not thought it necessary to introduce religion into the 
enauiry at all, because I contend, that the man who murmurs 
and repines, when he has nothing to murmur and repine about, 
but the mere want of independent property, is not only irrelig- 
ious, but unreasonable in his complaint; and that he would 
find, d4d he know the truth, that a life of labour, such I mean as 
is led by the labouring part of mankind in this countrjr, has 
advantages in it, which compensates all its inconveniences. 
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When compared with the life of the rich, it is better in these 
important respects. It supplies employment, it promotes activ- 
ity. It keeps the body in better health, the mind more en- 
gaged, and, of course, more quiet. It is more sensible, of ease, 
more susceptible of pleasure. It it attended with greater 
alacrity of spirits, a more constant cheerfulness and serenity 
of temper. It affords easier and more certain methods of send- 
ing children into the world in situations suited to their habits 
and expectations. It is free from many heavy anxieties which 
rich men feel; it is fraught with many sources of delight which 
they want." 21.-22. 

All this is delightfully false in Paley. Sound the 
heart of David Davies, the rector, in the eleventh chap- 
ter, to see. But Adam Smith is partly responsible for 
Paley, as we turn to witness. It is just the optimism 
of the laissez f aire philosophy, but we shall see to what 
it will bring us. 



CHAPTER X 
Expediency the Enemy of Democracy 

IN the chapter just closed we were watching Adam 
Smith work an impossible wonder. For seventeen 
years he had been preparing to launch an economic 
work, of which the greatest things were prophesied 
even before its publication. For this work he had en- 
joyed the assistance of the best brains of Europe and 
our young America. His task was to make avarice 
and misery legitimate, and even consoling, in the light 
of the existence of the Almighty. He accepted the 
task, performed his work, received his praise, and 
passed to meet the Almighty. We are now progressed 
to the chapter in which we may view, as in a pano- 
rama, the effects of his teachings. First, the very 
able sketch of that most just and most dispassionate 
of critics, John Kells Ingram. 
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''It has been well said that of philosophic doctrines the say- 
ing 'By their fruits ye shall know them' is eminently true. 
And it cannot be doubted that the germs of the vicious methods 
and false or exaggerated theories of Smith's successors are to 
be found in his own work, though his ^ood sense and practical 
bent prevent^ his following out his principles to their extreme 
consequences. The objections of Hildebrand and others to the 
entire historical development of the doctrines which the Ger- 
mans designate as 'Smithianismus' are regarded by those critics 
as applicable, not merely to his school as a whole, but, though 
in a less degree, to himself. The following are the most im- 
portant of these objections. It is said (1) Smith's conception of 
the social economy is essentially individualistic. In this he 
falls in with the general character of the negative philosophy 
of his age. That philosophy, in its most typical forms, even 
denies the natural existence of the disinterested affections, and 
explained the altruistic feeling as secondary results of self- 
love. Smith however, like Hume, rejected these extreme views; 
and hence it has been held that in the Wealth of Nations he 
consciously, though tacitly, abstracted from the benevolent prin- 
ciples in human nature, and as a logical artifice supposed an 
'economic man' actuated by purely selfish motives. However 
this may be, he certainly places himself habitually at the point 
of view of the individual, whom he treats as a purely egoistic 
force, working uniformly in the direction of private gain, with- 
out regard to the ^ood of others or of the community at large. 
(2) He justifies this personal attitude by its consequences, pre- 
senting the optimistic view that the good of the community 
is best attained through the free play of the individual cupid- 
ities, provided only that the law prevents the interference of 
one member of the society with the self-seeking action of an- 
other. He assumes with the negative school at large — ^though 
he has passages which are not in harmony with these proposi- 
tions — ^that every one knows his true interest and will pursue 
it, and that the economic advantage of the individual coincides 
with that of the society. To this last conclusion he is secretly 
led, as we have seen, by a priori theological ideas, and also by 
metaphysical conceptions of a supposed system of nature, 
natural right, and natural liberty. (3) by this reduction of every 
question to one of individual gain, he is led te a too exclusive 
consideration of exchange value as distinct from wealth in its 
proper sense. This, whilst lending a mechanical facility in 
arriving at conclusions, gives a superficial character to economic 
investigation, divorcing it from the physical and biological 
sciences, excluding the question of real social utility, leaving 
no room for a criticism of production, and leading to a denial, 
like J. S. Mill's, of any economic doctrine dealing with con- 
sumption — ^in other words, with the use of wealth. (4) In con- 
demning the existing industrial policy, he tends too much to- 
wards a glorification of non-government and a repudiation of 
all social intervention for the regulation of economic life. (6) 
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He does not keep in view the moral destination of our race, 
nor regard wealth as a means to the higher ends of life, and 
thus incurs, not altogether unjustly, the charge of materialism, 
in the wider sense of the world. Lastly (6) his whole system 
is too absolute in its character; it does not sufficiently recognize 
that, in the language of Hildebrand, man, as a member of 
society, is a child of civilisation and a product of history, and 
that account ought to be taken of the different stages of social 
development as implying altered economic conditions and call- 
ing for altered economic action, or even involving a modifica- 
tion of the actor. Perhaps in all the respects here enumerated, 
certainly in some of them, and notably the last, Smith is less 
open to criticism than most of the later English economists; 
but it must, we think, be admitted that to the general principles 
which lie at the basis of his scheme the ultimate growth of 
these several vicious tendencies is traceable.'* 172 

To this admirable summary by Dr. Ingram, it is 
now possible to add Smith's own conception of the 
nature and tendencies of the forces of expediency. It 
is possible, indeed, to construct a definition of expe- 
diency at Smith's hand, if we will have the patience 
to follow some fifty short sentences that meander from 
his pen like tributaries to the stream of consequences 
capable of ultimately engulfing the world with evil. 
Let us follow the windings of these sentences, to see. 

1. "The great object of the political economy of every coun- 
try, is to increase the riches and power of that country. 1.378. 173 

2. ''The riches, .and, as far as power depends upon riches, 
the power of every country, must always be in proportion to 
the value of its annual produce." ibid. 378. 

3. ''That order of things which necessity imposes in general 
is in every particular country promoted by the natural in- 
clinations of man." ibid. 385. 

4. "Men in the inferior and middling stations of life can 
never be great enough to be above the law .... In the superior 
stations of life the case is unhappily not always the same." 174 

6. "It is the industry which is carried on for the benefit of 
the rich and powerful, that is primarily encouraged by our mer- 
cantile system. That which is carried on for the benefit of the 
poor and indigent, is too often neglected and oppressed." 
n. 169, 163. 

6. "Nations have been taught that their interest consists in 

beggaring all their neighbors Commerce which ought 

naturally to be, among nations, as among individuals, a bond of 
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the most fertile source of dis- 



union and friendship, has become 
cord and animosity." I. p. 497. 



7. ''The capricious ambition of kings and ministers has not, 
during the present and preceding century, been more fatal to 
the repose of Europe than the impertinent jealousy of mer- 
chants and manufacturers." ibid. 

8. "The rich, in particular, are necessarily interested to sup- 
port that order of things which can alone secure them in pos- 
session of their own advantages." II. p. 232. 

9. "Wherever there is property there is inequality . . . For 
one very rich man there must be at least five hundred poor, 
and the affluence of the few supposes the indigence of the 
many." II. 228. 175 

10. "Men of inferior wealth combine to defend those of supe- 
rior wealth in the possession of their property." ibid. 

11. "The natural system of perfect liberty and justice ought 
gradually to be restored." II. p. 118. 

12. "Masters combine together in order to reduce the wages 
of their workmen . . . Were the workmen to enter into a contrary 
combination .... the law would punish them severely." I. p. 148. 

13. "All for ourselves and nothing for other people, seems, 
in every age of the world, to have been the vile maxim of the 
masters of mankind." I. 418. 

14. "Though the interest of the labourer is strictly connected 
with that of the society, he is incapable either of comprehending 
that interest, or of understanding its connection with his own 

His voice is little heard and less regarded, except 

when his clamour is set on and supported bv his employers, not 
for his, but their own particular purposes." I. 263-4. 

16. "In the greater part of the commercial states of Europe, 
particular companies of merchants have had the address to per- 
suade the legislature to entrust to them the performance of . . . 
part of the duty of the sovereign." II. p. 262-3. 

16. "Private interest .... exerting from the legislature." 
II. 169. 

17. "Whoever imagines that masters rarely combine, is as 
ignorant of the world as of the subject." "And the law, besides, 
authorizes, or at least does not prohibit their combinations." 
I. p. 67. "Masters are always and every where in a sort of 
tacit, but constant and uniform combination." I. p. 68. 

18. "The law of England favours agrriculture .... Those who 
cultivate the land have a monopoly against their countrymen 
for the two greatest and most important articles .... bread 
and butcher's meat." I. pp. 388-94. 

19. "The landlords .... whose revenue costs them neither 
labour nor care .... who live by rent." I. pp. 262-3. 

20. "Our country gentlemen, when they imposed the high 
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duties . . . secured to themselves the monopoly of the home 
market." II. 17-18. 

21. Protective tariff: — ^''it was the spirit of monopoly which 
originally invented and propagated this doctrine the in- 
terested sophistry of merchants and manufacturers confounded 
the common sense of mankind." I. p. 498. 

22. ''When our country gentlemen, therefore, demanded the 
establishment of the bounty, they acted in imitation of our mer- 
chants and manufacturers .... they imposed a tax upon the 
whole body of the people." II. 19. 

23. "The praises bestowed upon the law which establishes 
the bounty upon the exportation of com, and upon the system 
of regulations which is connected with it, are altogether un- 
merited." II. 27. 

24. "By extorting from the legislature bounties upon the 
eiroortation of their own lines, the manufactures endeavoured to 
sell their own goods as dear as possible .... They endeavoured 
to buy the work of the poor spinners as cheap as possible. 
They are as intent to keep down the wages of their own weav- 
ers, as the earnings of the poor spinners." II. 159, 163. 

25. "To hurt in any degree the interest of any other order of 
citizens^ for no other purpose that to promote that of some 
other, IS evidently contrary to that justice and equality of 
treatment which the sovereign owes to the different orders of 

his subjects it is unnecessary to observe, I imagine, how 

contrary such regulations are to the boasted liberty of the sub- 
ject, of which we affect to be so jealous; but which, in this 
case, is so plainly sacrificed to the interests of our merchants 
and manufacturers. II. 169. 

26. "Consumption is the sole end and purpose of all produc- 
tion; and the interest of the producer ought to be attended to, 
so far as it may be necessary for promoting that of the con- 
sumer. 

"The maxim is so perfectly self-evident, that it would be 
absurd to attempt to prove it. But in the mercantile (prevail- 
ing imperialist) system, the interest of the consumer is almost 
constantly sacrificed to that -of the producer; and it seems to 
consider production, and not consumption, as the ultimate end 
and object of all industry and commerce. 

"It cannot be very difficult to determine who have been the 
contrivers of this wnole mercantile system; not the consumers, 
we may believe, whose interest has been entirely neglected; but 
the producers, whose interest has been so carefully attended 
to; and among this latter class our merchants and manufac- 
turers have been by far the principal architects." II. 176-78. 

"Monopoly of one kind or another, indeed, seems to be the sole 
engine oi the mercantile system." n. 144. 

"The monopolists, by keeping the market constantly under- 
stocked, by never fully supplying the effectual demand, sell 
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their commodities much above the natural price Such 

enhancements of the market price may last as long as the 
regulations of police (laws of the legislature) which give occa- 
sion to them . . . The price of monopoly is upon every occasion 
to them . . . The price of monopoly is upon every occasion the 
highest which can be got . . .the highest which can be squeezed 
out of the buyers, or which, it is supposer, they will consent to 
give." I. 62. 

27. "The annual labour of every nation is the fund which 
originally supplies the nation with all the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life." i. p. 1 

This labor is standardized increasingly . . . ''Take the trade 
of the pin-maker." Bk. I. ch. 1 . . . . "increasing the productive 
powers of . . labourers." I. 349. 

28. "Labor measures the value of labor, rent, . . . 

and profit." I. 50. 

29. "Rent and profits eat up wages." Bk. IV. ch. vii. 

30. "Anciently it was usual to rate wages, first by general 
laws extending over the whole kingdom, and afterwards by 
particular orders of the justices of the peace in every particular 
county .... 

"Particular acts of parliament . . . still attempt sometimes 
to regnilate wages in particular trades and in particular places 
Wherever the legislature attempts to regulate the dif- 
ference between masters and workmen, its counsellors are al- 
ways the masters." I. 147-48. 

31. "Taxes upon the necessaries of life . . . operate exactly 
in th esame manner as a direct tax upon the wages of labor." 
(system tends to destroy industry, he shows). II. p. 404. 

32. "The laws relating to land, therefore, were all calculated 
for the interest of the proprietor." I. 398. 

33. "The legislature . . . directed by the clamorous importunity 
of partial interests." I. 473. 

34. "Bounties upon exportation . . . high duties upon the 
importation of com . . . restraints ui>on importation . . . taxes 
upon the necessaries of life." pp. 451, 452, 466. 

35. "Justice subservient to the purpose of revenue." II. 234. 

36. "The uniformity of his stationary life corrupts the cour- 
age of the labourer's mind The man whose whole life is 

spent in performing a few simple operations, of which the 
effects too are, perhaps, always the same, or very nearly the 
same, has no occasion to exert his understanding. He naturally 
loses, therefore, the habit of such exertion, and generally be- 
comes as stupid and ignorant as it is possible for a human 
creature to become." II. 301-2. 

37. "A shepherd has a great deal of leisure; a husbandman, 
in the rude state of husbandry, has some; an artificer has none 
at aU." II. 214. 
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88. ''Thouffh the wear and tear of a free servant be at the 
expence of his master, it generally costs him much less than 
that of a slave." I. 82. 

''A carpenter in London, and in some other places, is not 
supposed to last in his utmost vigor above eight years. Some- 
thing of the same kind happens in many other trades.*' I. 83-84. 

89. ''Masters of all sorts frequently make better bargains 
with their servants in dear than in cheap years, and find them 
more humble and dependent .... Landlords and farmers, be- 
sides, have another reason for being pleased with dear years. 
The rents of the one and the profits of the other depend very 
much on the price of provisions.'' I. 85-86. 

40. "Labor was the first price, the original purchase-money 
that was paid for all things.^' I. 30, 31. 

''Wealth, as Mr. Hobbes says, is power ... is the power of 
purchasing a certain command over all the labour, or over all 
the produce of labour." I. 31. 

41. "The discovery of the abundant mines in America, in the 
sixteenth centuiy, reduced the value of gold and silver in Europe 
to about a third of what it had been before." That is to say, 
this overplus of gold wrought frightful havoc with the wages 
of the poor; prices went up, wages remained the same. I. 32-3. 

42. Due to the influence of cheapened gold, com "may fre- 

auently be double one year, to what it had been before 

the money price of labour . . continuing the same." I. 36-37. 

43. "The policy of Europe occasions a very important in- 
equality in the whole of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the different employments of labor and stock. 

"The exclusive privileges of corporations are the principal 
means it makes use of for this purpose. 

"Secondly^ the policy of Europe occasions another inequality 
of an opposite kind. 

"Thirdly, the policy of Europe . . . occasions is some cases a 
very inconvenient inequality. 

"There is scarce a poor man in Enji^land of forty years of age, 
I will venture to say, who has not m some part of his life felt 
himself most cruelly oppressed by this ill-contrived law. 

"The patrimony of a poor man lies in the strength and dex- 
terity of his hands." Bk. I. ch. x. part ii. 

44. "If the masters would always listen to the dictates of 
reason and humanity." I. 83-4. 

45. "The real recompence of labour, the real quantity of the 
necessaries and conveniences of life which it can procure to 
the labourer." I. 79. , 

46. "The real effect of the bounty is not so much to raise 
the real value of com, as to degrade the real value of silver • • • • 
It regulates the money price of labour." II. 12. 
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47. ''Great nations are .... impoverished . . . b^ public prod- 
igalit^r and misconduct . . . But though the profusion of govern- 
ment must undoubtedly have retarded the natural progress of 
England toward wealth and improvement, it has not been able 
to stop it." Book II., ch. iii. 

48. ''The idea of that divine Being, whose benevolence and 
wisdom have, from all eternity, contrived and conducted the 
immense machine of the universe, so as at all times to produce 
the greatest possible quantity of happiness, is certainly of all 
the objects of human contempaltion by far the most sublime.** 
117.176 

49. "Those whining and melancholy moralists, who are per- 
petually reproaching us with our happiness, while so many of 
our brethren are in misery, which regard as impious the natural 
joy of prosperity, which does not think of the many wretches 
that are every instant labouring under sM sorts of calamities, 
in the languor of poverty, in the agony of disease, under the 

insults of oppression those miseries which we never saw, 

which we never heard of, but which we may be assured are at 
all times infesting such numbers of our fellow-creatures ...... 

But . . take the whole earth at an average, for one man who 
suffers pain or misery, you will find twenty in prosperity and 
joy, or at least in tolerable circumstances. No reason, surely, 
can be assigned why we should rather weep with one than re- 
joice with the twenty." Part I. ch. iii. p. 30. 

50. "The institutions for the instruction of people of all ages 
are chiefly those for religious instruction. This is a species of 
instruction of which the object is not so much to render the peo- 
ple good citizens of this world, as to prepare them for another 
and a better world in a life to come." 177 Bk. V. ch. i. art. iii. 

From these lucid confessions of Smith's we may now 
draw the portrait of expediency at his hand in the 
form of the following definition. Without using the 
definition as a mould in which to cast our present work, 
we shall find our study of theocratic democracy never 
out of the yawning of the pitfalls to democracy as in- 
dicated by the definition. 

The prevailing political economy, which, descrip- 
tively speaking, we inherit from Adam Smith, is a sci- 
ence so-called of the production and distribution of 
wealth by favors of law, through which— by repress- 
ing an abundant prodoction of the necessaries of life. 
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thereby denying mankind in general the benefit of a 
natural wholesome low-cost supply of land, food, f uel, 
clothing and shelter, with security in the same, and 
by private seizure to this end, (1) of the natural ave- 
nues of exchange, (2) of the channels of opinion, and 
(3) of the overplus of gold, ^government is neces- 
sarily administered by misrepresentation and greed, 
national rivalries are begotten, the peace of the world 
is endangered, labor is progressively defrauded of the 
share of wealth which it creates, the State is main- 
tained on a scale out of proportion to labor's frugal 
estate, the body of the people is afflicted with poverty 
and civilized oppression, f orgetf ulness of the situation 
is necessarily cultivated. Protestantism is deceived by 
circumstances, and the influence of religion is deflected 
and conditioned. 

How men are divided into classes in this struggle 
for imperialism, ^^® and how each class fares — one class 
very well indeed, the other as it may — ^is the study. 
The so-called science thus received and delineated by 
Smith, will treat of numberless men, women and chil- 
dren, who, called on to make a living under conditions 
determined by the State, are brought face to face with 
the master imi)erialists of the race, whose ambitions 
run counter to their needs, but whose practical wisdom 
provides them one rigorous hope — ^the survival of their 
fittest. 

How nations arise and are enriched in the struggle, 
and themselves survive as long as provision is made 
for their institutions and for the governing powers of 
the State— alwasrs embracing provision for the defense 
of the State against its rivals — ^is included in the study. 

In outljdng thus the prevailing economy, its essen- 
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tial portrayal is accomplished. We come at once and 
fully upon the economics of imperialism as bounded 
and surveyed by Smith; there is hint of the manner 
and occasion of the rise of the science; we sense the 
human existence-struggle in its causal relation to jural 
law ; there is intimation of the might and morals of its 
enterprisers ; we are not without an inkling of the ex- 
pediency of the State ; the helplessness of the body of 
the people, under whatever form of government the 
imperialism prevails, is not withheld; the price, too, 
that is paid for wealth by imperialism in human lives 
— ^which price Smith is ever ready to acknowledge — is 
before us. 

We pick up the threads from which the definition is 
woven. In an important sense, with Smith, the sub- 
stance of each thread is the fact that labor, essential 
as it is in the creation of all wealth, is progressively 
defrauded of the share of wealth that it creates. 

Labor does not come first in the imperialist's scheme. 
Smith is prepared to show — and therefore we cannot 
place it at the top in our definition ; — ^but it does come 
first in point of the description of the rise of wealth, 
and first in Smith's work. 

Smith's opening sentence in his 'Wealth of Nations" 
is magnificent in the thought of the part played by 
labor in the creation of wealth. It is as though Smith, 
standing with uncovered head in the vast cathedral of 
nature is lifting his hand for the world-filling tones of 
the organ of science to make known to all peoples and 
climes the wonders of work. He says: 

'The annual labour of every nation is the fund which originally 
supplies it with all the necessaries and conveniences of life 
which it annually consumes, and which consist always either in 
the immediate produce of that labor, or in what is purcliased 
with that produce from other nations." 
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The grandeur of these words is indescribable. 

Smith seems to have their thought running through 
him ceaselessly, for, with a parallel found perhaps in 
Wagner's recurrent theme of the Walhal in his Ring 
of the Nieblungen, Smith is forever repeating in his 
Wealth of Nations the sonorous phrase ^Hhe annual 
produce of the land and labor." 

Nicholson feels the incomparability of the words as express- 
ing the supreme note in Smith's science. He says without 
qualification in his Project of Empire, 179 "the dominant con- 
ception of Adam Smith's whole treatment of the Wealth of 
Nations is unquestionably labour." 

Smith, of course, is using the term broadly, but concretely. 
He is thinking of the source of wealth — of the human sacrifice 
— of the burdens accepted, that make possible the material sup- 
ply by which human life is sustained and perpetuated in the 
earth. 

Thinking of labour in this manner, he has no hesi- 
tancy in setting forth the fact, that labor is progres- 
sively defrauded of the share of wealth which it creates. 
He dwells on the standardization of labor — on its in- 
creasing productiveness, in the first chapter of his mas- 
terpiece (27) he shows how labor measures the value 
both of itself and of the share that falls to the land- 
lords, "whose revenue costs them neither labour nor 
care (28 with 18 of citations given) ; he states that 
"rent and profit eat up wages" (29) ; he dwells on the 
frauds that are practised on the worker (14) he pic- 
tures the degradation of the man whose labor is stand- 
ardized, but whose mind and body and will are stunted, 
deformed and dispirited (36) ; he counts the number 
who must be degraded to make "one very rich man" 
(9) ; he tells of the combination aainst the worker and 
his wage (12) ; he names the maxim vile, by which this 
degradation is accomplished (13) he particularizes 
acts of the legislature by which the oppression is in- 
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stituted (30,43) ; he distinguishes between the real, the 
right, and the actual or money wage (45,46,38,30) ; he 
shows that wealth, in the last analysis, is "power" over 
labor, quoting Hobbes in agreement (40) ; he cites the 
dear years as used to further degrade the worker (39) ; 
he makes note of the fact that the artificer, as com- 
pared with the shepherd and husbandman of the 
earlier civilization, has no leisure at all (37) ; and gives 
expression to the wish that the masters would listen 
to the dictates — ^not of the laws effected by them 
against labour — ^but of reason and humanity (44). 

(II.) And, Smith asks, what of these favors of law that are 
chosen by the masters in the place of the dictates of reason and 
humanity? How comes it that under the prevailing economy 
of imperialism wealth is produced and distributed by favors of 
law? 

The answer is, because the economics of imperialism 
is the economics of favors of law, which favors neces- 
sarily attend a competitive system. 

Primarily, because the system creates an order of 
men who are above the law. (4) . Of this, we shall have 
evidence in particular in succeeding chapters. 

But pursuant to the fact that the economics of im- 
perialism creates men who are above the law, Smith 
colorfully describes the method by which this order of 
the citizenship obtain laws to suit their pleasure: — 
now and again laws are gotten by the address of com- 
panies of merchants and manufacturers (15) ; now and 
again by sophistry (21) ; now and again on demand 
(22) ; now and again by extortion from the legisla- 
ture (24), 

The imperial road to wealth lies along the path of 
these favors of law ; the landlords acquire a monopoly 
against their countrymen by way of the favors (18) ; 
the protective tariff — ^the praises of which are sung 
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without merit (23) — ^the spirit of which is monopolis- 
tic (21) — imposes a tax upon the whole body of the 
people (22) ; the interests of one order are hurt to pro- 
mote that of the others (25) ; the order hurt being the 
order of workmen, who are hurt for the benefit of 
the masters (12, 43) ; the contrivers of the favors of 
law are determined without difficulty by Smith (26) ; 
monopoly is the sole engine of the system (26) ; the 
method is uneconomical (31) the proprietors of great 
estates are favored (32) ; justice is made subservient 
to revenue (35) ; inconvenient inequalities are effected 
among the people (45) ; the power of the people as a 
whole is cheapened by cheapening the buying-power 
of their money (46) ; and great nations are even im- 
poverished to keep the general scheme on foot. (47) . 

In short, the legislature "is directed by the clamor- 
ous importunity of partial interests." (33, compare 
with 14, 25 and 30, last clause.) 

If it be asked, how is it possible to maintain such a 
state of affairs, in which the many are in every land 
dominated by the will of the few, through this seizure 
of the instrument of the law, there are specific answers 
on Smith's part. 

(III.) Notably, Smith sets out for us, the self-interest of a 
sufficiently large group of people, who, for failure of the gov- 
ernment to respond to the crying need of the great body of the 
people, must play into the hands of the imperialist few, and so 
take Uie line of least resistance. 

Now the crying want of the great body of the peo- 
ple is undoubtedly for an abundant production of the 
necessaries^ of life; that is to say, the great need of 
the people is a return to the natural wholesome low- 
cost supply of food, fuel, shelter and clothing. 

The sole end of production ought to be low-cost pro- 
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duction (26) ; the maxim is so perfectly self-evident, 
that it would be absurd to attempt to prove it (26). 

But low-cost production would endanger the tenure of the 
favors of law held by the few. Low-cost production, in the 
favor of life, is destructive to economic privilege. It would 
spell the end of the competitive regime. 

What is more, privilege — as long as it is maintained — ^is de- 
structive to the interest of low-cost producers. Without the 
privileges held over them by the few, low-cost producers would 
thrive on low-cost production. 

And the people as a whole would thrive on low-cost produc- 
tion. 
Then why maintain the privileged in their favors of law? 

For answer of that, we must hear Smith's explanation in a 
succeeding chapter. Just now, his answer is — ask the contrivers 
of the law. (26) 180 The law sacrifices the people on the altar 
of privilege — and the contrivers are plain. (26). Instead of an 
abundant market, an understocked market; instead of natural 
prices, unnatural prices; in the face of the people's demand for 
the necessaries of life — a demand that is even willing to pay 

?iroduction costs plus ordinary rent and profit — a condition is 
orced on the people by the imperial monopolist, by which the 
highest price ''upon every occasion" is forced upon the people 
that can be "squeezed out" of them (26). 

(IV.) Moreover, Smith shows, the natural avenues of ex- 
change are privately seized and manipulated for this purpose. 

(15, 16, 18, 24, 25, 26). 

(V.) So too the channels of opinion. Smith gives us to see. 
All concerted attacks on the system — all solidarity of purpose- 
all resolve to put an end to it— all words and signs by tongue or 
pen— are eflfectually broken up before the power of the system 
IS seriously threatened. 

This, of course, is a large subject, treated by many 
of the economists. "^ Just here, however, we may 
note: that advantage is taken of the ignorance of the 
workman to his interest (14) ; that how to betray the 
trust of the simple is always tacitly agreed on among 
other things (17) ; that doctrines are propagated and 
the interested sophistry of monopolists is used to con- 
found the common sense of mankind (21) ; that the 
legislature is likely to be tampered with through chan- 
nels that affect the tenure of legislators, and the like 
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(24, 22, 25, 80, 82, 88) ; that courage is corrupted by 
ignorance (86) ; that the dictates of reason and human- 
ity are thrown to the winds (44, 43) . 

(VI.) The overplus of gold 182 plays havoc with the condi- 
tion of the wage-earner. (41, 42, 46). 

(VII.) Grovemment, Smith advises, is accordingly admin- 
istered by misrepresentation and greed. At almost every turn 
in the citations from Smith, the proof challenges our atten- 
tion. The aristocracy of wealth is portrayed at the helm of 
government. The favors of law obtained by the few against the 
many are evidences. This is true, not for one age, but for every 
age of the world. Smith frames the vile maxim of the greed 
(18). describes the indolence of a great body of the legislators 
of his day (19), indicates the influence of the action of one set 
of legislators on the action of another set (22), and names the 
chief sufferers of the maladministration. (24). 

(VIII.) National rivalries are begotten. (6) 

(IX.) The peace of the world is constantly endangered. (6-7). 

(X.) The State is maintained on a scale out of proportion to 
labor's frugal estate. (47) That is to say, the share of the 
annual product of the labor of the Society that is paid in sal- 
aries to the public servants of the Sociel^, exceeds, by an ex- 
travagant and wholly disproportionate margin, taking the pub- 
lic servants man for man, the share of the annual product of the 
labor of the Society that falls to labor as wages, taking the 
wage-receivers man for man. 

To state the case in a figure, the workers who lav up the 
honey, receive very little of it, man for man, while the public 
servants revel in the honey themselves, and often, more or less 
for themselves, make free with much more of the honey in ''pat- 
ronage," ''pork-barrels." modest-titled "plums," and extravagant 
"general expenditures," not excluding salary increases for them- 
selves, as a class. 

Smith states the case for Society by way of con- 
trast. Over against the old world with its imperialist 
greed and consequent cruelty, in forcing debts and in- 
terest-burdens upon the people, Smith pictures the 
comparatively negligible cost of government in vigor- 
ous young America. 

*'AU the different eiyil eetablishments in North America, ezelusive of Mary- 
land and North Carolina, of which no exact account has been got, did not. 
before the commencement of the present disturbances cost the inhabitanta 
above $828,600 a year; an ever memorable example at how small an expense 
three millions of people may not only be governed, bnt well governed.** 
Bk. IV. 7. 
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(XI.) The body of the people is afflicted with poverty and 
civilized oppression. This for the reason that the chief object 
of the State is to increase the grandeur of the nation as a 
whole (1). Through the want of (cooperative) enterprises for 
the people, and the neglect and oppression of those who under- 
take the same, poverty is deepened (5). Favors of law are ob- 
tained against the workers (12-14, 16-26). Rent and profit 
eat up wages (29). The poor are kept in economic ignorance, 
and do not know what is for their interest (36). Under the 
rigors of poverty and work, the skilled worker gives out early 
(38). The overplus of gold, which includes the curse of in- 
terest, makes further ravages on the workers' wages (42). 
Privilege is oppressive (43). 

(XII.) Forgetfulness of the situation is necessarily culti- 
vated. (49). 

It might make us insane, we sometimes say» if we 
did not forget the sad picture. It becomes a study, in- 
deed, in political economy, to note how various are the 
methods by which this forgetfulness is cultivated. That 
national calamity may, and in the course of events has, 
followed, from the cultivation of pure oblivion on the 
part of the privileged classes as respects the woes of 
the unprivileged classes, is a matter of history. Since 
the' story of Belshazzar in Daniel, and the fall of 
Babylon, nations have been weighed in the balances 
and found wanting for erecting a house of mirth in a 
land of oppression. (17, 20, 31, 47.) 

(XIII.) Protestantism is deceived by circumstances, and the 
influence of religion is deflected and conditioned, (cit. 48-50) and 
compare William Cunningham, chapters iii., vi.; and the evidence 
of subsequent chapters. 

Having this general conception of comi>etitive ex- 
pediency, as given by Smith, and having sounded the 
imperialist heart of the system, if we still doubt its 
enmity to the cause of theocratic democracy, the rector 
of Barkham, David Davies, D. D., will now follow, with 
his portrayal of the miseries of the poor of England 
in Smith's day, which was Davies' day. 



CHAPTER XI 
The Poor in Smith's Day 

'The penury in which the people live, will perhaps account for a remarkable 
fact mentioned by Dr. A. Smith in his Wealth of Nations, viz. That in the 
Highlands it is not uncommon for a woman who has borne twenty children, 
not to have two alive I It will account also for the emigrations from that 
country." 188 

THE writer of the above paragraph is David Davies, 
D. D., the English rector of Barkham. As a con- 
temporary of Adam Smith, Davies set out to show the 
actual conditions of the poor in England in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. The result of his in- 
vestigations were laid before Parliament. His narra- 
tive is wonderfully simple and informing. The reader 
should have the substance of Davies' story at his com- 
mand. Possibly Davies was acquainted with a very 
heartfelt wish of Bishop Butler's which the latter had 
never been able to put into practice: — "I have often 
wished, that it had been the custom to lay before 
people nothing in matters of argument but premises, 
and leave them to draw conclusions themselves ; which, 
though it could not be done in all cases, might in 
many." 

Democracy is suffering for want of such custom. 
For want of the knowledge of facts and premises 
peoples perish. "* We should therefore hail David 
Davies as one of the great spirits of the eighteenth 
century. From his first words we behold a man among 
men: 

"In visiting: the labouring: families of my parish, as my duty 
led me, I could not but observe with concern their mean and 
distressed condition. I found them in general but indifferently 
fed; badly clothed; some children without shoes and stockings; 
very few put to school; and most families in debt to little shop- 
keepers .... I found the women, when not working in the 

108 
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fields, . . . occupied at home and rocking the cradle/' 

p. 6. 1. 

The necessity on the part of married women to find 
£:ainf ul occupation to keep the family above starvation 
was well known to the writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Adam Smith assumes that both husband and wife will be found thus at 
work: "The labour of the husband and wife together must be able to earn 
scnnethinff more than what is precisely necessary for their own maintenance; 
but in what proportion ... I shall not take upon me to determine." 186 

David Davies took it upon himself to find out. He 
continues : 

"These poor people, in assigning the cause of their misery, 
agreed in ascribing it to the high prices of the necessaries of 
life. Every thing (they said) is so dear, that we can hardly 
live.' In order to assure myself, whether this was really the 
case, I enquired into the particulars of their earnings and ex- 
pences; and wrote the same down at the time, just as I received 
them from each family, guarding as well as I could against 
error and deception." p. 6. 

Facts run upon facts, as Davies continues: 

"If any one should think that the women's earnings are stated 
too low in these accounts, he will be convinced they are not, on 
considering that these women commonly begin the world with 
an infant, and are mere nurses for ten or twelve years after 
marriage, being always either with child, or having a child at 
the breast; consequently incapable of doing much work besides 
the necessary business of their families, such as baking, washing 
and the like." p. 14. 

Of the diet we have these facts : 

"Few poor families can afford themselves more than 1 lb. of 
meat weekly. Soft sugar 14 to 15 cents per pound. Suckling of 
calves is here so profitable (to furnish veal for London) that the 
poor can seldom either buy or beg milk. Poor people reckon 
cheese the dearest article they can use. Malt ia so dear. To 
eke out soap, they bum green Fern, and knead the ashes into 
balls, with which they make lye for washing. Soap expenses are 
high, for a woman may wash for two single labourers." p. 19. 

The situation was worse in Davies' day than forty 
years before : "• 

"It is a fact, iii which old people uniformly agree, that the 
Joint earnings of a labouring man and his wue were sufficient 
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to maintain themselves and three children, and in a better man- 
ner too, about the middle of this (18th) century. Therefore the 
price of day-labour has not, in this interval, kei>t pace with the 
prices of the necessaries of life; and the condition of a labour- 
ing family is now become, from this circumstance alone, worse 
than it was then, by so much as would suffice for the mainte- 
nance of one child.'' pp. 24-26. 

There is an extreme touch of the imperialist condi- 
tions, when Davies, having met the charge that the 
people eat wheat bread, with the cry, "Can you, who 
blame the^i, give a reason why they, who have tilled 
the ground, and sown and reaped the grain, are not as 
well entitled to eat good bread ?'* goes on to say at 
what charges they eat it : 

''The poor man buys every thing at the highest price; at a 
higher price than the rich do. He cannot help this; but must 
submit to the established order." p. 34. 

It is not for the want of sufficient land that things 
are so, Davies says : 

''Strange this appears in a country where the third part at 
least of the land lies waste; and where, if every poor family 
were allowed as much of this land as they could, when not oth- 
erwise employed, cultivate with the spade and pick-axe, it would 
be undoubtedly a great public benefit. Yet such is the fact." 
p. 86. (a fact to be remembered, since Malthus was just then 
on the point of publishing his "Essay on Population.") 

Meeting the charge that these people should not eat 
wheat bread, Davies says again, when it is asked why 
not potatoes instead of bread : 

"The want of milk is an impediment in the use of potatoes. 
Wheaten bread may be eaten alone with pleasure; but potatoes 
require either milk or meat to make them go down: you cannot 
make many hearty meals of them with salt and water only. 
Poor people indeed give them to their childdren in the greasy 
water, in which they have boiled their greens and their morsel 
of bacon: and, blessed be God! children will thrive, if they have 
enough of anything." p. 36. 

The reproach that the people use tea is met : 

"Still you exclaim, Tea is a luxury. If you mean fine hyson 
tea, sweetened with refined sugar, and softened with cream, I 
readily admit it to be so. But this is not the tea of the poor. 
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Spring water, jiist colored with a few leaves of the lowest-priced 
tea, sweetened with the brownest sugar, is the luxury for which 
you reproach them. To this the^ have recourse from mere 
necessity: and were they now deprived of this, they would im- 
mediately be reduced to bread and water." p. 89. 

Depreciation of the money — our overplus of gold — 
and taxes on the necessaries of life, are cited by Davies 
as causes of the higher prices, pp. 50, 51. And note 
the favor of law against these landless laborers : 

'The present war will unavoidably increase the taxes. And a 
late Act of Parliament has continued the bounties (on wheat), 
p. 52. 

And what proportion of the children of the nation 
are included in the description ! 

''Supposing the inhabitants of England and Wales to be 8 
millions, the number of children from 6 to 10 will be 800,000. 
Three-fourths of these, or 600,000 belong probably to poor par- 
ents, some of whom manage so as to give their children a little 
schooling." p. 96. 

And their diet? "Many working men breakfast on dry bread 
alone, without either cheese or drink of any kind; their meal is 
supper, and that no better than potatoes and salt, or barlesr-cake 
fried and water. Clothes they get as they can, and the chil<bren 
go nearly naked." p. 149. 

Davies gives a summary of the evils of the prevail- 
ing economics of imperialism. The reader will recog- 
nize how it substantiates the definition for the system 
which we drew from Adam Smith's description of the 
system in the preceding chapter. These evils of the 
imperialist distribution of wealth the rector cites as 
follows : 
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'The rise of the prices of the necessaries, the buying them at 
dearest hand, the low and unproportionate price of labour, the 
increasing scarcity of employment for the poor, and their own 
want of industry, having no encouragement given them." p 149. 

"In general I fear the wages of the labourer are not adequate 
to his maintenance, supposing him to have three or four chil- 
dren." p. 163 

"In the harpY claws of pettj^ogging attomies, who are per- 
petually harassing them in county courts, and plundering toem 
with impunity." p. 163. 
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''Coals a very dear article . . . the price of wood bearing a 
considerable proportion to that of coals." p. 177. 
''Lodgers are taken in to help meet expences." p. 181. 

Labour "very often" taxed an expense of a tenth of its in- 
come per week for the repair of tools, exclusive of their cost.'' 
p. 181. 

"To eke out soap the poor women of this country use chamber- 
lye." 188 

A letter from Dunrabin Castle, Sutherland County, 
informs Davies of the conditions of labourers at the 
hand of their employer: 

^^All the labourers that I have concern with, number 
eighty. You know the generality of labourers take up 
their residence bordering some muir, and moss — ^where 
they find materials (such as they are) for building a 
house, and plenty of moss for fuel, besides pasture for 
their beasts. Those that have not these advantages, 
you will see how they live . • . salt water is a substi- 
tute for salt ; and you know that it is laid down as an 
invariable rule, never to exceed their annual income; 
never to contract debts, except on account of indisposi- 
tion or uncommon calamity; in such a case they take 
credit for a boll or two of meal (boll is about six 
bushels), which they regularly pay out of their next 
year's earnings." p. 197. 

As a final entry in his plea for an adequate distribu- 
tion of wealth, the Rector of Barkham comes squarely 
across the position taken by Dr. Butler. He cannot ac- 
cept charity as the divinely ordained means for hold- 
ing society together. An insufficient wage is a de- 
frauded wage. Something has gone wrong, when those 
whose labors have created the wealth, must look up 
to the superior order that has taken the wealth, to have 
their humble share of the wealth doled out to them. 
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not as their own by right of toil, but in the hateful, 
irregular and mischievous form of charity. 

"How then is the deficiency made up? If you say, the 

charity of the rich is to supply the deficiency of the earnings of 
the poor, I cannot help thinking this to be resting the matter 
upon an improper foundation. It seems to me, that every man 
who labours in society has a just claim upon the laws of that 
society to allow him a sufficient return for that labour — a return 
fully adequate to maintain himself and his family, though ever 
so numerous." p. 163. 188 



CHAPTER XII 
Early Corporate Expediency 

PARLIAMENT turned a deaf ear to David Davies 
in his plea for the poor. The competitive system 
had been chosen, and was in full swing. Prices were 
up to stay, in consequence. Indeed, corporate greed 
had thus early rooted itself in the English market- 
place. 

We have this evidence at the hand of no less a 
celebrity than Josiah Tucker, one of the four favorites 
for the honor of the foundership of modem political 
economy. Dean Tucker, whose life covered the entire 
period of Adam Smith's life, an Episcopal clergyman 
held in high esteem by the men of his day, lifted his 
voice against the competitive system. It was not the 
right sort of a system for commerce, for it was the 
enemy of goodness and plenty. Straight into the cham- 
bers of the lawmakers of the eighteenth century came 
his ringing plea for the better sort. 

''Commerce, if it is of the right sort, will equalize mankind 
more than any other Way of Life. It is calculated to extend 

Industry, Happiness and Plenty; in the bonds of mutual 

interest it renders men FREE." "Let superior Industry and 
Skill, Integrity and Virtue, receive all your Incouragement, be- 
cause they alone deserve it: Then such Government must have 
good subjects, because it has removed Temptations to bad ones; 
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The country will be blessed with Plenty, and abound in Com- 
merce, by means of the Industry of its Inhabitants in their 
respective callings; And the Subjects of such a State must feel 
the good Effects of its Influence, and be happy in each other, 
because in their several Pursuits, Interests and Happiness do 
all coincide." 

This is a plea in effect for a return to the old theo- 
cratic democracy under the regime of which England 
had been far happier. England had taken up with a 
bad policy indeed, in place of the olden era of happiness 
and plenty ; thus he continues : 

"Now, though Great Britain enjoys many signal Adventages, 
yet she will be found to labour under sore Difficulties at present, 
through a bad System of Polity, and the mistaken Notions of 
public Welfare and National Commerce." p. 13. 189 

If the competitive policy be continued, he has in hand 
say : 

"The property of Lands will be more easily engrossed, and 
intailed in a few families; by which means the Landholders be- 
come more absolute and despotic over their vassals. In this 
case, Numbers are kept in Poverty and Wretchedness to raise 
the comparative Grandeur of one Family, and flatter the pride of 
their petty Tyrant." p. 12. 

Democratic is Tucker. Observe the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, and then correct every law to fulfil this 
spirit.: "This may serve to explain in some measure 
the great difference between Polity and Law .... the 
one is like a beautiful machine, which regulates and 
adjusts its own motions; and the other a clumsy im- 
perfect work, which is always out of order, unless the 
maker stands by to correct and amend it. 

Tucker above is in line with Aristotle, Hume, and Machiavel. 
with respect to amending the Constitution. 190 The office of 
the legislature is, his language indicates, to stand vigilantly 
by to effect due amendments. These are needed at once; for 
''The poor Man is reduced to this unhappy Dilemma, either to 
■it down quietly, and see himself defrauded of half his Income, 
while himself and Family are wanting it, — or to bear the char- 
acter of an angry, litigious Person.^ 
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But does the State wake up to give the common 
people a true knowledge of how to make an end of 
class-favouritism in the making of laws ? Not all. This 
ignorance is really encouraged ; and old, oppressive cus- 
toms are made to seem just and desirable. ^The Ig- 
norance of the common Herd of Mankind, and their 
Prejudices and Attachments to old Customs, are really 
astonishing." 57-61. 

Make use of the land to create a plenty, and get rid of war, 
is Tucker's plea: "What need is there that any State or King- 
dom should engage in Offensive Wars 191 to enlarge their 
Dominions while the great Part of what they possess remains 
uncultivated and unimproved? — In short, the mistaken Part of 
Mankind may call that Man a Hero, who makes his country 
desolate: But certainly he is the true Hero, who peoples a 
Country, and renders future Generations easy and happy, maugre 
all the foolish Opposition of his Contemporaries, and their 
absurd Prejudices/' 

Monopolists in land and monopolists in trade are the 
bane of the people. It is they who reduce the people 
to poverty : 

''In a word, a Gothic Baron in the Landed Interest is just 
the same kind of Monster as an Exclusive Company in the 
Commercial: They are both Monopolists in their several Ways; 
and their chief Wealth consists rather in preventing other from 
acquiring Wealth, than in being rich themselves; They are in- 
deed comparatively great, because they render their Neighbours 
and Dependents extremely poor and miserable." p. 43. 

''If therefore a man is poor, he is scarce able to purchase or 
supply himself with any thing beyond the bare Necessaries of 
Liie; so that his Condition will approach the nearer to the 
Brutal state, which admits of no Commerce at all: But if he is 
rich, he need not deny himself the Injoyment of many things 
both useful and convenient." 

Laborers are not free to contract for their labor ; and 
the poor are forbidden to marry : 

"Thus are the Poor treated in regard to their Labour; — and 
even as to Marriage, the Overseers and the Justices frequently 
exercise a Power, for as to Right, in reality they have none, of 
forbidding the Banns of poor Persons, lest they should bring a 
charge upon the Parish." p. 21. 
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Poverty through corporate greed is as old as 1750 
A. D., Tucker gives us to understand. No modem ar- 
raignment of monopolies has exceeded this flood of de- 
nunciation : 

"And as to Civil Liberty, we joyfully acknowledge with all 
Thankfulness . . . never were a people more free than the Eng- 
lish at this Juncture. But alas! though we are emancipated 
from the former Yoke of oppressive Power in one Sense, we 
are still Slaves to it in another: And, what is very astonishing, 
we now tamely submit to that Usurpation of our natural Rights 
from our Fellow-Subjects, which we would not bear from a 
crowned Head. The Nation, for instance, would rise as one Man, 
should the Crown attempt at this Day to exercise — as it did 
formerly over the natural Rights and Liberties of the Sub- 
jects Such a Proceeding, I say, would raise a general 

horror and indignation: And yet. Reader, these very Powers 
derived originally from the Crown, and varnished over with 
delusive Appearance of CHARTERS and CORPORATIONS, are 
exercised every Day, not only with Impunity, but with Applause. 

Surely nothing can be plainer, than every Man hath 

a Right by Nature to subsist himself, by his own Labour and 
Industry, in any way that is compatiole with the Good of the 

Whole But lo! these very powers, shocking and 

oppressive as they are. entirely change both their Names and 
Natures, when deputed to a Set of our Fellow-Subjects, and 
exercised by them under the fooling and Pretence of supporting 
their PRIVILEGES. Such is the force of custom! The per- 
secuted Person, who was enriching both his Country and him- 
self by his Genius and Industry is found . . . Guilty: the op- 
pressive, incorporated Drones, and injurious Monopolists are 
styled Injured and Innocent. — In short, the plain Rules of com- 
mon Justice, common Honesty, common Sense, good Govern- 
ment, and National Commerce, — are one thing in Westminster 
and Southwark, and quite the reverse within the liberties of 
London." 81-2 

Why is oppression sustained in the name of liberty? 

"Now when Nonsense and Absurdity, when bad Polity and 
Injustice have gained an Establishment, and are covered over 
with the sacred Dust of Time, many Persons will always be 
found, whose supposed Interest, or real Inclination is to defend 
them. And thus it hath happened in the Case before us: For 
a Multitude of Argimients have been coined to gloss over those 
Practices, which, if they had not been introduced in the Ages 
of Ignorance, Tyranny and Barbarity, and settled by long Cus- 
tom, would now have been detested by all the World." p. 82. 
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What is offered in defense of this oppression ? 

''It is pretended that these Incorporated Societies were right 
at the Time of their original Institution, in order to keep up 
the Goods to a Standard, and to support the Credit of Manu- 
facture." p. 82. 

"Whoever will be at the Pains to inquire into the Origin of 
these Grants, and to trace the Motives both of the Granters 
and Grantees, will find, that the Improvement of Commerce, 
and the Perfection of Mechanical Arts, were no part of their 
Intention. For the Persons, to whom these Exclusions were 
granted, acted upon as base and disingenuous Motives as ever 
disgraced human Nature: Their designs were to exclude all 
Competitors, to monopolize the Trade into a few hands, and 
to oblige the Buyer to take what they would please to sell him, 
however dear and bad. And as to the Princes who granted 
these privileges, they frequently sold them, as Goods in a 
Market, to the highest Bidder. For the Royal Prerogative was 
then so high and uncontrolable in Things of this Nature, that 
all Law and Parliament bowed before it: And therefore, if at 
any Time the Parliament did not readily grant Money in the 
ordinary Way, this Method always occurred to supply a present 
Pinch. Moreover, the Favourites and Courtiers of the Times 
had by means of these Jobbs, a Power of enriching themselves, 
without draining anything out of the Royal Coffers. — But if any 
one should yet doubt the real Intentions of these Monopolists, 
in regard to Commerce and Manufactures, he need only read the 
Form of those horrid Oaths, which they obliged their Fellow- 
Subjects to take before they would admit them to be free of 
their Incorporated Societies." p. 83. 

The Journal of the House of Commons during the 
reign of Elizabeth, and other historical sources of like 
authority, are recommended by Dean Tucker to the 
doubtful reader, ibid. 

like Aristotle, Tucker points the way to reform. 

''And now, notwithstanding so much has been said on this 
Subject, something seems necessary to be added by way of 
guarding against, as far as that is possible, the disingenuous 
Arts of Cavil and Chicane. For it is easy to foresee, that many 
Difficulties will be started, and Objections raised by narrow- 
minded Persons at the Beginning of this, as of every other 
Reformation. And though they cannot defend the absurd and 
iniquitous Practices intended to be reformed, yet they think 
themselves very happy (from what Motive it is many times 
hard to say) if they can succeed in perplexing the Argument, 
or misrepresenting the Intention of the Reformer." p. 90. 
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Those to be reformed will cry loudest that their 
rights are invaded : 

"It will be pretended, That if Buch a course is taken in dis- 
solving, or undermining Charters, all Order and Regularity will 
be overturned, and the usual Channels of Justice, and Civil Gov- 
ernment will be stopped up." 90 

Expediency is dressed in its thousand-year £:arb: 

''The monopolizing Merchant taxes his Fellow-Citizens both 
in his Exports and Imports; and yet expects that they should 
blindly, and stupidly vindicate his Cause and make it their own! 
— This being the Case, let the Citizens themselves be the Judges, 
therein standing up for a Monopoly of some few of their 
Fellow-Citizens to their own Prejudice, they do not in reality 
leave the Substance, and catch at the Shadow. Let them like- 
wise consider, which indeed are their real Friends, — ^those who 
would promote a general, and universal Commerce all over the 

Kingdom, or those others, who would check Labour, 

who would squeeze all the Wealth of the Kingdom into the 
City of London, and the Wealth of the City of London into the 
Purses of a Score or two over-grown Monopolists, and tyranni- 
cal Ingrossers." pp. 165-66. 

The tyranny has no case at the court of human 
understanding : 

"Judge likewise, whether Monopolies and Exclusions were 
ever necessary, or ever vindicable; And above all, please to 
reflect, that every Plea, Pretence, or Apology urged at this Day 
in defence of these Things, is nothing else than a nauseous 
Repetition of the same idle, canting Story, which hath been 
confuted a thousand Times over." p. 167. 

Not until democracy is enthroned will the world be 
right: 

"But alas! what shall I say on this Occasion? Shall I say, 
what every Lover of his Country would wish to hear, that this 
worthy Patriot received the Thanks of the King and Country 
for his modest, sensible, and nervous Vindication of the natural 
Rights of Mankind? No: Nothing of this was to be expected 
from the Prerogative, and arbitrary Government of good Old 
England. In short, this deserving Member of the English Par- 
liament met with a Prison for his Reward, even during the Sit- 
ting of the House. . . . And the King showed no Disposition of 
pursuing Solomon's Maxim, viz. of establishing his Throne by 
Righteousness." p. 166. 
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Theocratic democracy was in Tucker's mind. 

"Rewards and Punishments are the gn^and Hinges, on which, 
not only Government, and Religion, but national Commerce, and 
national Industry, ought to turn: And indeed, the nearer you 
bring your Commercial Ideas to the Standard of good Govern- 
ment, and sound Religion, the more lasting, the more extensive, 
and the more perfect is your Plan." pp. 169-70, 

In the course of time, and that in matters which con- 
cerned the poor, Tucker was found in opposition to the 
great Edmund Burke, a close friend of Adam Smith. 
The opposition is stated by the Barrister-at-Law, J. D. 
Rogers, who in short words shows the fire of the Dean's 
souL 

"Burke upheld the trade laws, and reviled 'the profane herd of those vulsrar 
and mechanical politicians . . . who think that nothing exists but what is 

gross and material Tucker replied with the audacity of Cobden, that 

he was proud to belong to the latter class." 192 

Though bom eleven years before Adam Smith, 
Tucker was destined to outlive him nine years. Only 
Burke could defeat his plans for the poor, and it came 
about shortly before Burke's death, which occurred in 
1797 in the sixty-eighth year of his life, two years be- 
fore the death of Tucker, who died at eighty-seven. 

Burke, who was praised by Adam Smith, as "the 
only man he had met with who thought as he did on 
the chief topics of political economy without previous 
communication," ^ drew into the year 1795 determined 
to thwart what threatened to be the overthrow of the 
com merchant in England. There is an inspired bit 
of history, apparently the work of grateful members of 
the corn-fratemity, that is good reading for the stu- 
dent of democracy. It stands as an "Introduction" to 
Burke's successful "Memorial" to Parliament. The 
self-praise of the forestallers, couched in glorification 
of Burke, runs thus: 

''He (Burke) zealously promoted the repeal of the statutes 
against forestallers; a measure not lightly and hastily pro- 
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posed or adopted in the liberal impulse of an unguarded mo- 
ment, but the result of various investigations made by the 
House (of Commons), or in different committees, during six 
years of scarcity and high prices; a measure which, although 
two Bills of a contrary tendency had formerly been in- 
troduced and lost, so approved itself, at length, to the reason 
of all, that it was ordered to be brought in, without a single 
dissenting voice. Yet, though such was his early pre-eminence 
in these pursuits, to the last hour of his life, as his fame spread 
wider and wider over Europe, he availed himself of the advan- 
tage which this afforded him, to enlarge his sphere of enquiries 
into the state of other countries, that he might benefit his own. 
"The consequence of all was, he every day became more firmly 
convinced, that the unrestrained freedom of buying and selling 
is the great animatlHg principle of production and supply." 193 

There is much more of this praise for Peter that 
carries as much for Paul, and then we are upon Burke's 
words to Parliament. 

"I beseech the Government — ^which I take in the largest sense 
of the word, comprehending the two Houses of Parliament — 

manfully to resist the very first idea, speculative or 

practical, that it is within the competence of Government, taken 
as Government, or even of the rich, as rich, to supply the poor, 
those necessaries which it has pleased the Divine Providence 
for a while to withhold from them. We, the people, ought to 
be made sensible, that it is not in breaking the laws of com- 
merce, which are the laws of nature, and consequently the 
laws of God, that we are to place our hope of softening the 
divine displeasure to remove any calamity under which we 
suffer, or which hangs over us." 484. 194 

**1 do not wonder the papers are full of this matter, but I am 
a little surprised it should be mentioned in parliament (is re- 
ferring to the scarcity of provisions and high prices) 

Let us be saved from too much wisdom of our own, and we 
shall do tolerably well. It is one of the finest problems in legis- 
lation, and what has often engaged my thoughts whilst I fol- 
lowed that profession, 'What the state ought to take upon it- 
self to direct by the public wisdom, and what it ought to leave 
with as little interference as possible, to individual discretion.* 
The clearest line of distinction which I could draw, whilst I had 
any chalk to draw my line, was this: That the state ought to 
confine itself to what regards the state, or the creatures of 
state, namely, the exterior establishment of religion: its mag- 
istry; its revenue; its military force by sea and land; the cor- 
porations that owe their existence to its fiat; in a word, to 
everything that is truly and properly public, to the public peace, 
to the public safety, to the public order, to the public prosijerity. 
.... Statesmen who know themselves will, with the mgni^ 
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that belongs to wisdom, proceed only in this the superior orb 
and first mover of their duty, steadily, vigilantly, courageously; 
whatever remains will, in a manner provide for itself. But as 
they descend from a state to a province, from a province to a 
parish, and from a parish to a private house, they go on accel- 
erated in their fall. 

"I believe that no Government ever yet perished from any 
other direct cause than its own weakness. My opinion is against 
this most momentous of all meddling on the part of authority; 
the meddling with the subsistence of the people." 1. 

The result of this indoctrination of the policy of 
letting well-enough alone, for the good of one's pro- 
fessional advancement, is told by the representative of 
invisible government who writes the Introduction. 

'The scheme of public granaries (for that was the proposal 
to reduce the exorbitant prices), if it ever existed, was aban- 
doned. In parliament the ministers maintained a prudent and 
dignified forbearance; and repressed in others, or where they 
could not entirely controul, interposed to moderate and divert, 
that restless spirit of legislation, which is an evil that seems 
to grow up, as the vehemence of party-contention debates. The 
consistency and good sense of the Commons defeated an at- 
tempt, which was made toward the close of the sessions, to re- 
vive against forestallers of one particular, some portions of the 
exploded laws." 458. 

David Davies and Josiah Tucker had failed. Ex- 
pediency — and Burke's memorial to Parliament above 
is as fine an exposition of the art of expediency in its 
command over the legislature as we have in the litera- 
ture of the favors of law — ^was full in the saddle. It 
will be in order now to look in upon England when the 
laws against the forestallers were by no means 'ex- 
ploded;' thence to follow the earliest steps which led 
up to the explosion. 



CHAPTER XIII 

England's Ancient Exchanges 

Beware of breaking "the law of commerce, which 
are the laws of nature, and consequently the laws of 
God," Edmund Burke had successfully besought the 
government. We rub our ey^ in astonishment at his 
arugment which prevailed: — ^If the price of the nec- 
essaries of life is held too high for the poor, "resist tihe 
very first idea, speculative or practical, that it is with»- 
in the province of Government," to do anything about 
it, since by the laws of commerce "it has pleased the 
Divine Providence for awhile to withhold" food from 
the poor. 

In the face of the "prudent and dignified forbear- 
ance" of the legislature to relieve the poor of the ex- 
tortion, somehow England cannot rid herself of the 
feeling that her ancient self, when it was all so very 
different, was her real self, while the oppressive if 
sentimental nonsense of the two hundred recent years 
has been the disordered working of a haunted dream. 

It was Archbishop Whately (1784-1863), in his lec- 
tures to the students of Oxford in the early thirties of 
the past century, who endeavored to set the ball roll- 
ing for a better day of government in seven simple 
words : — **Man is a being who makes exchanges/' Once, 
even the England of Burke's day knew, the Anglo- 
Saxons had fashioned their laws in the belief that if 
all exchanges between man and man could be made 
perfectly equitable, there wuold be little left to be de- 
sired of government. Yet Burke, some centuries later, 
had triumphantly argued with the legislature that laws 

122 
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were things too divine to be concerned with exchanges. 
The laws could indeed charter corporations to make the 
exchanges for the people. But thereafter and by virtue 
of their charters, these corporations, in determining 
the conditions of exchange, could not do otherwise than 
promulgate "the laws of nature and .... of God." 

What can we do better, as we are taking our ad- 
vance through successive areas of facts for the sake of 
democracy, than to put England in the days of her 
ancient exchanges under our glass? Go back to the 
Middle Ages for democratic sense and reason? Yes. 
Chesterton for example: 

"The Middle Ages were a rational epoch Our age is, 

at its best, an age of prejudice. 195 

Undoubtedly it was from the Middle Ages that Ben- 
jamin Franklin gleaned his preferential judgment con- 
cerning the truest form of government: 

"Were it possible for men, remote from each other, to know 
easily one another's wants and abundances, and practicable for 
them on all occasions conveniently .... to make fair exchanges 
of their respective commodities, there would be no use of the 
middle man But since that is not possible, were all gov- 
ernments to appoint a number of public officers, whose duty 
and business it should be to inform themselves thoroughly of 
those wants and abundances, and to procure, by proper man- 
agement, all the exchanges that would tend to increase the gen- 
eral happiness, such officers, if they could well discharge their 
trust, would deserve honors and salaries equivalent to their in- 
dustry and fidelity." 196 

The survey made by John Stow through the first 
half century when privilege began to find expedients 
for the overthrow of direct exchanges toward the close 
of the Middle Ages, is recommended to the reader for 
his leisure hours. A single biographical note will in- 
dicate what Stow has done for us. It is at the hand 
of Henry Morley. ^®^ 
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"John Stow was a patriotic Londoner who lived throughout 
the whole reign of Elizabeth, and into the reign of James the 
First. He was twenty-two years old (bom 1525, died 1605) 

when Henry the Eighth died Stow had been a boy in a 

simple City household, many a time fetching halfpenny-worths 
of milk from the farm at the nunnery of the Franciscan sis- 
ters Forty or fifty milch-kine were there fed on the 

meadows, and a halfpenny was the price, in summer of three 
pints, in winter of two pints, of new milk hot from the cow. 
The boy's way to fetch milk was only along Leadenhall Street 
to the City gate." 

As an antiquarian, and lover of London, Stow made 
note of facts in such manner as this : 

(A. D. 1419). "Simon Eyre, citizen of London, among other 
his works of piety, effectually determined to erect and build 
a certain granary upon the soil of the same city at Leadenhall, 
of his own charges, for the common utility of the city." p. 172. 

(A. D. 1443). "In the year 1443, the 21st of Henry VI., John 
Hatherly, mayor of London, purchased license of the said king 
to take up two hundred fother of lead, for the building of water 
conduits, a common granary, and the cross in West Cheap more 
richly, for the honor of the city." p. 171. 

(A. D. 1439). "Stephen Browne, mayor, sent into Prussia, 
causing com to be brought from thence; whereby he brought 
down the price of wheat from three shillings the bushel to less 
than half that money." p. 134. 

Thus famine prices were averted, and abundance of 
bread secured for the people. It was this identical de- 
sire, in the dying years of the eighteenth century, when 
David Davies was petitioning Parliament, and Josiah 
Tucker was arraigning the government, to bring about 
action for the deliverance of the mass of the people, 
that brought Edmund Burke into the lists with his 
effective arguments against doing anything of the sort, 

(A. D. 1445). "John Rainwell, mayor of London, leaves an 
endowment, consisting of lands and tenements to the use of the 
commonalty, to the end that "the sheriffs take no manner of 
toll or motley of any person of the realm for their goods, 

victuals, etc The overplus of money coming from said 

lands and tenements, divided into even portions, one part to be 
employed to instore the granaries of the city with wheat for the 
release of the poor commonalty." On the banks of the Thames 
in London there were "also divers gamers for laying up of 
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wheat, and other grainers for service of the city, as need re- 
quireth." Here too were ovens for the baking of bread to re- 
lieve the hungry, p. 379. 

Stow's greatest service, however, is his record of 
departures that were of influence in breaking down 
this system of service, out of the greed of possible 
profits, if hunger could be commercialized. 

Mental note of Aristotle's advice, never to permit 
the rich to put the city under obligations for things on 
account of which democracy must suffer, ^®® will be 
profitably taken. Stow writes : 

"Henry Ricard, vinter, mayor 1357, did in one day, 1363. 
sumptuously feast Edward III, of England, John, King of 
France, David, King of Scots, the King of Cyprus, then all in 
England, Edward, Price of Wales, with many other noblemen, 
and after kept his hall for all comers that were willing to play 
at dice and hazard. The Lady Margaret, his wife, kept her 
chamber to the same effect." 131. 

1358. "John Stodie, vinter, mayor 1358, gave to the vinters 
all the quadrant wherein the Vinters' Hall now standeth, with 
all the tenements round about." 131. 

1422. "Robert Chicheley, grocer, mayor, 1422, appointed by 
his testament, a competent dinner should be ordained for two 
thousand four hundred poor men, householders of this city, and 
every man to have twopence in money." 134. 

1427. "John Rainwell, fishmonger, mayor 1427, gave tene- 
ments to discharge certain wards of London of fifteenths and 
other payments." 134. 

1433. "John Wells, grocer, mayor 1433, a great builder of 
the chapel or college of the Guildhall, was there buried. He 
caused fresh water to be conveyed from Tyboume to the 
standard in West Cheap for service of the city. 134. 

1485. "Thomas Hill, grocer, Mayor, 1511, caused of his goods 
the conduit of Grass Street to be built." 136. 

1511. "Henry Keble, grocer, mayor, 1511, gave a thousand 
pounds towards finishing a church; a hundred marks to poor 
maids." 136. 

1545. "Sir William Laxton, grocer, mayor 1545, founded a 
free school at Cundle in Northhamptonshire, with six almshouses 
for the poor." 137. 

Thus in part, Stow accounts, did London come to 
be possessed of 'Vails, gates, ditches and fresh waters, 
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schools of learning, etc/' But we turn back in time, 
going into rural England, to observe how, in i)ermitting 
middlemen to hold office, another principle of democ- 
racy had been violated; and how the statutes of the 
realm were broken in permitting middlemen to reside 
in towns at all. The last point first. 

"Especially be it commanded on the ^art of our lord the king, 
that no f orestaller be suffered to dwell in any town-^ man who 
is openly an oppressor of the poor, and the public enemy of 
the whole community and country; a man who, seeking his own 
evil gain, oppressing the poor and deceiving the rich, goes to 
meet com, fish, herrings, or other articles for sale as they are 
being brought by land or water, carries them off, and contrives 
that they should be sold at a dearer rate . . . He that is convict 
thereof, the first time shall be amerced and lose the things so 
bought, and that according to the custom of the town; he that 
is convict the second time shall have judgment and the pillory; 
at the third time he shall be imprisoned and make fine; the 
fourth time he shall abjure the town. And this judgment shall 
be given upon all manner of forestallers, and likewise upon 
those that have given them counsel, help or favour.'' 199 

This is the law that was "exploded" and kept so with 
the aid of Edmund Burke. 

Having this fundamental statute, the ancient towns of En- 
gland gave diligence to strengthen it. Thus the town of Bristol 
added to the king's law concerning the convict the words, "who 
designs to sell more dearly what he has so unjustly acquired. 
Who also besets foreign merchants coming with their merchan- 
dise, offering to Sell their goods for them, and suggesting that 
they could sell their goods more dearly than they were pre- 

f taring to sell them, and so by fraudulent art and craft he mis- 
eads town and country; whosoever of the aforesaid forestallers 
shall have presumed on anything let them be chastised and 
judged as before noted of butchers. And let the same be done 
to those who shall have afforded them help, counsel or favor." 
200 

The forestallers; we have seen, were men who sought 
to purchase foodstuffs on their way to the market- 
stalls of the towns. A further class of middlemen, 
known as engrossers, made bold to purchase grain 
while it was "standing in the field, unshorn and grow- 
ing." This too was held to be a criminal practice. Once 
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again, a class of traders tried to manipulate the market 
by buying commodities in the market itself for the 
purpose of selling the same at a higher price. These 
men and women — ^f or both sexes were convicted — ^were 
known as regrators and were unsparingly prosecuted. 
"These offenses violated mediaeval conceptions of com- 
mercial morality, and .... aggravated enormously 
(when permitted to ply their trade) the evils of a 
dearth or a 'comer.' ' ^^^ 

Stringent resolutions were likewise passed by the 
towns to insure the enforcement of these laws. Thus 
a^ain from the Little Red Book of Bristol: 

"Also let no baker, brewer, or other victualle enter the 
market before the ringing of the bell hanging in the market 
.... Also that no one store any grain from one market to an- 
other to sell it at a higher price, under forfeiture of all the 
grain." 225. 

Extortion and oppressive toll was forbidden. Thus 
in the 8d Edward L 1275 : 

''Extortion by the King's officers is forbidden; penalty, a 
year's imprisonment, unless the trespass require a greater 

punishment." xxix ''Outragious toll . . . contrary to 

the custom of the realm, in market towns," imprisonment and 
seizure of the market, xxxi Use of franchise to the dam- 
age of the people, grievous penalty, xxxv False trade 

news criminal — "from henceforth none be so hardy to tell or 

publish any false news or tales." xxxiv The King orders 

these things "unto the honor of God and his holy church, and 
for the commonwealth, and for the remedy of such as be 

grieved." L. 24-25 "And because elections ought to be 

free, the King commandeth upon great forfeiture, that no man 
by force of arms, nor by malice, or menacing, shall disturb any 
to make free election." V. 16. 

The rate of toll, the oath of the public officer, and 
the hour for the opening of the market was fixed. 

"From every sack of com, be it either two or three bushels, 
is taken two dishfuls for toll — sixteen of these dishes are to 

contain a peck Oath for the pasture-master, for the 

keeping of the commons, where the cattle of the poor could 
browse, and the proper cost of growing foods could be ascer- 
tained: "You shall swear that during the time you shall con- 
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tinue pasture-master, you shall see that the public common be 
not encroached upon;" sheriff's oath: ''So help me God and the 

day of doom." "None resorting to said market shall buy 

or sell there before the hour of one of the clock in the after- 
noon." 202 

Twelve honest men brought in the guilt of the f ore- 
staller; the commons were orderly conducted; the 
family was made the basis of the community : 

"If any have been lawfully convicted by the twelve jurors as 
a forestaller . . . then he or she is to be punished according to 

the law of the land;" different pastures on the common 

for different beasts: a cowgate through which oxen, swine and 
geese might not go; "children of concubines shall not be bur- 
gesses or members of the community." 203 

Prices might be fixed by law; weights were to be 
honest; "corrupt" food was not to be sold; justice and 
right, for the general welfare, received practical at- 
tention. Thus the Coventry Leet Book : ^®* 

Free entry and going out to the commons for the pasturing 

of cows, sheep and pigs was maintained. 27 Free pannage 

and fire-wood for the poor. 27 "Do right to the poor as 

to the rich, without any favour to be shewed in any wise." ii. 

273 "So help you God and holydame." ii. 274. Bochers 

(butchers) to take one penny profit out of the shilling .... The 
King's standard set for the miller . . . Fines for short weight 
... No corrupt fish to be sold . . . None to sell by guess .... 
One pound of candles sold for the penny. 397-400. 

Private brokage was strictly punishable. Thus 
Bacon's Annals of Ipswich : ^^^ 

"Whereas by the charter of Henry II. all brokage in mer- 
chandise in this Town was forbidden, and by charter free pas- 
sage was granted for all merchandise to the place appointed for 
the sale thereof: Nevertheless divers free burgesses, minding 
their private gain, took upon them ... to make private sales of 

their commodities, all forestallers shall lose the goods 

forestalled, and if he be a free Burgess, he shall moreover lose 
his freedom. There shall be no broker within the Town." 
A. D. 1319; p. 54. 

The Oxford Records,^^* as late as 1583, it would 
seem, provided laws to prevent the corruption of de- 
mocracy through the elevation to the headship of the 
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city of any dealer in foods. Remembering John Stow's 
record of the downfall of the London democracy, this 
interdiction was of utmost importance, the reader will 
observe, for the welfare of the people. 

"Agreed by the assent of the whole common that if any vit- 
teller» as baker or bocher, hereafter happen to be Mayre of 
the Town of Oxford, he shall not occupy his occupation during 
the tyme that he is mayor." 139. 

Valuable as was this law, it came too late. The 
king's charters to corporations and the like, with the 
withdrawal of their rights to the commons from the 
poor, and with the operation of interest-charges in the 
transactions of the middlemen, were weights too griev- 
ous for the free operation of the laws of human wel- 
fare. 

It is to be observed, however, that the early Anglo- 
Saxon, it his concern for the health and comfort of 
his neighbor, was in line with the zeal of the officers 
of the expeditionary forces of America in the great 
war. The military, if not the industrial, arm of the 
country, was kept up in a fashion in 1917-19 that 
parallels the care in old England for her free peoples 
in however humble and peaceful an occupation they 
were found. Draw thus the parallel in the words of a 
military commander in 1917 : 

"On their part the officers have made their special work of 
being responsible for the health and comfort of the men a very 
real thing. . . . For example, the inspection of food and clothing 
and other supplies for the men is never perfunctory. The old 
way (mark how it could not stay because it would not do) was 
to make a general inspection in bulk and take a chance on its 
being what it should be all through. But that doesn't answer 
nowadays. A company officer now satisfies himself by rigid 
inspection that every separate item of supplies for his men is 
what it should be. The men appreciate what this means. It is 
a very tangible practical act of friendship as well as a neces- 
sary military precaution." 207 
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There was a union of practical men in the Middle 
Ages to accomplish this just relation between men in 
the building up of the army of Anglo-Saxcm freemen. 
Cunningham makes notes of the practical forces that 
were behind the civilization of the Middle Ages. Thus : 

"It was unjust to try to get an arbitrary price to try 

to form a ring, or to speculate on the probability of the future 
in such a way as to be able to demand an extortionate x>rice. 
It was impossible for them to give a positive justifica- 
tion for the profit of the man who bought to sell again 

The practical men who held that certain forms of transaction 
were wrong, were able to draw a pretty definite line, and to 
enforce it strictly." 208 

Ashley gives equal emphasis to the part an en- 
lightened conscience played in the matter: 

"Aquinas and the other schoolmen felt no difficulty in prov- 
ing that it was not allowable in conscience, whatever might be 
the rule of civil law, to sell a thing for more than it was worth. 
... It was impossible not to allow that the price must vary; 
but it was attempted to remove as far as possible all oppor- 
tunity for the arbitrary exercise of the individual will, by in- 
sisting that the whole local supply should be laid before the 
whole body of purchasers in the open market. This was to a 
large extent the motive which guided legislation in the matter 
of forestalling, etc. Knies and others have remarked that what 
the doctrine of just price aimed at may be described as a normal 
price, in accordance with cost of production, instead of a fluctu- 
ating price dependent upon the chances of the market." 209 

These were men who braved relative poverty to 
maintain this basis of just exchange, and they caught 
the far-light of Aristotle in their practicality. 

"Thales was reproached for his poverty, which was supposed 
to show that philosophy was of no use. ... He knew by his skill 
in the stars while it was yet winter that there would be a great 
harvest of olives in the coming year; sO; having a little money, 
he gave deposits for the use of all the olive presses in Chios and 
Miletus, which he hired at a low price because no one bid 
against him. When the harvest-time came, and many wanted 
them all at once and of a sudden, he let them out at any rate 
which he pleased, and made a quantity of money. Thus he 
showed the world that philosophers can easily be rich if they 
like, but their ambition is of another sort"— I. 11. 21. 210 
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Scant wonder that Aristotle delivered his^ lectures 
while walking beneath the free trees and in the por- 
ticoes of the Lyceum of Athens. And wonder there is 
none that he ruled the schools of Athens, Rome, Alex- 
andria, Constantinople and all Europe for two thousand 
years after his death. As ''the master of those who 
know," he was foremost of those who in all ages have 
been animated with the soul of democratic simplicity. 
"Nothing in excess," the motto of Thales, found a 
throbbing response in his breast. The world waits 
with eagerness an equally gifted prince of thought, 
who shall be able to inspire in God's name with the 
olden ambition of the other sort. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Idle-Time: Abundant Nature 

« 

OF all objects of human philosophy most uniformly 
neglected, (1) that of the wealth of the world's 
idle-time, and (2) that of the unfathomed abundance 
of nature, have received least scientific attention. 

This is not to be wondered at, in the light of the mis- 
taken wisdom with which the world has been guided 
and governed. 

Thus, when public utilities are demanding exorbitant 
returns on the ground of the scarcity and the costli- 
ness of labor, who would bring forward the argument, 
that there is an enormous wastage of labor-power — en- 
tirely social as to its nature — ^which may be called into 
instant and enthusiastic use, provided it be permitted 
to harness itself for the dev^pment of a system of 
public utilities, if found necessary, in which the peoi^e 
as a whole may enjoy fullest economic benefits? 
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Take cases: — ^the extortionate prices for fuel, and 
for gas, electric and transportation service. What if 
the old system of every man jumping out to build or 
keep in order that part of the wagon-road which passed 
his premises were put into effect with regard to gas 
and electric mains, with the understanding that no toll 
would henceforth be levied on the plea of the cost of 
the mains ? In a few hours, every man, digging over 
against his twenty to forty feet of city frontage, and 
that in a period of his forced idle time, would have that 
part of the job attended to. From a similar motive, 
and in times as inconsiderable, in municipal plants put 
up in equally negligible moments of time, castings of 
materials and the like could be prepared, and later 
raised, lowered, or otherwise put into place. The same 
could be done in transportation. Take even the case 
of railroad construction. What if we capitalized idle 
time in the place of idle money in this direction ? No 
one asks the question. But let us see. 

A force of 167 men and about 90 horses averaged 3 miles of 
railroad track per day, we learn from a particular case cited by 
H. P. Gillette. 1 On one accasion this force laid 4 miles in ten 
hours, two locomotives and cars assisting. Such a body of 
men would average 1,000 miles of track a year — the distance 
between New York and Chicago. Now assuming this force to 
be working in idle days, and allowing ten such days to the year 
— ^no exaggerated statement of the average loss of time an- 
nually, surely, taking all laboring men into account — 30 such 
forces, in the ten idle days, could lay the 1,000 miles of track. 
That is to say, the track could be laid by 5,010 men in 10 days, 
assisted by 2,700 horses and sixty locomotives. Assuming ten 
days of idleness for similar small forces of men, the roadbed 
could be prepared, the rails and ties could be made, the track 
ballasted, and the entire equipment provided. 211 

A few regiments of men, it is thus seen, could fur- 
nish a line across the country in a single year, over 
which the produce of the farms could be hauled with- 
out interest charges, and with no dividends against 
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the stock. Miners could mine the coal for the work' in 
idle time ; iron-ore men could mine the ore, in idle time ; 
;and the entire construction could be accomplished as 
an object lesson for students of social standardization 
with so little interruption of the usual course of events, 
that the public could be kept in ignorance about it until 
it was done. A vacation job, relatively speaking, for 
a few men. 

This time so employed for the general welfare, all 
the workers of the country participating, employing 
their idle hours alone for their own benefit, it being so 
agreed, would squarely revolutionize human society, 
adding immeasurably to human efficiency, and quite 
doubling the distributed wealth-return, man for man 
the nation over. 

In the case of transportation, it would be possible, in a few 
years, to provide a transcontinental double-tracked road, elec- 
trically operated and capable of bearing a dozen steel Pullman 
cars to the train, trains following each other at fifteen minute 
intervals, 3,000 tourists to the train, 12.000 tourists per hour, 
288.000 tourists per day, 2,000,000 tourists per week, the nation 
of 100.000,000 souls ner year; and it could carry these tourists 
from New York to San Francisco and back, giving all souls a 
two weeks' transcontinental vacation, without cost, and without 
interruption of the usual course of business — all in but a frac- 
tion of the annual idle time of the citizenship, and in addition to 
the providing of country-wide citizenship gas-plants, electric- 
light plants, telephone systems and street-car systems in the 
same length of time. 

Just as we learned how to roll up twenty-six billion 
dollars of debt in a single year, the debt to command 
an interest-return to be paid out of the annual income 
of the society preponderately to a few individuals of 
the society, and in such way that many other billions of 
the annual income of the society should be extracted 
from the annual income of the great majority of the so- 
ciety for the benefit preponderately of a few individuals 
of the society, on the pretext of the high cost of living; 
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just SO it would be possible to learn how to roll up com- 
mon benefits in a single year for all souls of the society 
that would reduce the pre-war cost of living to a frac- 
tion of the lowest cost of living known in the history 
of the Republic, while at the same time it would open 
the doors to the enjoyment of the varied scenery and 
customs of the Republic to all souls of the society. 

The vast billions of debt were rolled up in a year's 
process in learning and practising the art of modem 
war. The vast total of happiness would be rolled up 
in a year's process of learning and practising the art 
of idle time. 

This is one of the two objects of human philosophy 
most uniformly neglected. We turn to the second, 
which is equally bereft of scientific attention — ^the 
abundance of nature. 

It is a demonstrable, if not self-evident, truth, that 
Nature is the greatest and most magnificent low-cost 
production plant in the known universe. Behind its 
operations there seems everywhere the working of a 
Genius that is wrapt in the delight of low-cost produc- 
tion, and is incomparably prepared to inaugurate the 
same. With human genius this process is necessarily 
slow. 

"The last time I saw you/' said Edison to A. E. Outerbridge, 
"I told you that lamps were costing me $1.50 and that I ex- 
pected to make them for 25 cents. You may buy all you want 
for 19 cents." 212 

A lapse of 25 years between the meeting of the two 
experts^ had found Edison laboring to perfect his plan 
for low-cost lamp production. He had exceeded his 
hopes* Undoubtedly, if given charge of a plan to sim- 
ilarly lower the cost of the necessaries of life to the 
people, this wizard of efficiency could accomplish as 
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startling a reduction in the price of these com- 
modities.^" 

Evidence is in hand that the sole hindrances to such 
reduction of the prices of foods is in our wretched sys- 
tem of the alienation of land and in our presumptuous 
system of interest-charges on our oversight of Na- 
ture's operations. 

Coming to particulars, anthracite coal engages our 
first attention. Coal is king of kings, we find Tjoidall 
observing to Jevons ; whoever controls it, holds the na- 
tion in the hollow of his hands. 

Kecently we have paid as high as twelve dollars the 
ton, or sixty dollars for a year's supply for the average 
family of the 20 million families of the nation. This 
five tons of coal is mined in a single day by a single 
miner. But a little while since, in his Story of Amer- 
ican Coals, W. J. NichoUs said of the miner's pay for 
this day's work: 

''At the present scale rate of 35 to 40 cents a ton for mining 
coal . . . the miner is indeed fortunate who does not receive a 
'snake statement' instead of a pay envelop when pay day comes 
round. A snake-statement is where a miner's indebte^ess ex- 
ceeds his earnings." 169-70. 

This was because in a day the miners could mine a 
year's supply of coal for a family the head of which, 
if given the opportunity, could have mined the coal in 
the idle time of a single week. In the absence of this 
opportunity, every householder of the 20 million house- 
holders of the nation lost the sum of sixty or more dol- 
lars on his unused-productively-idle-time of a week — 
if he burned coal in the year in which we won the war. 
We say "unused-productively-idle-time" without the 
sin of tautology. Every workman has the right to ex- 
pect, for the security of his old age, that all his time 
that is idle productively should find economic use, if it 
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IS his need, without endangering his health and 
strength or that of his fellows. 

The workman has this right for it is by the sin 
against his idle time, and the attempt to make him a 
low-cost production machine without permitting him 
to enjoy the benefits of low-cost production in return, 
that he is thrown on the scrap heap at forty. John P. 
Frey quotes Sir Thomas Oliver of England on the sin 
of the nation that permits this to be the rule. 

''Today the wage-earner's stimulation to grreater phyiscal ex- 
ertion bias been highly developed through constant pressure 
brought to bear upon superintendent and foremen. Elaborate 
cost sheets are prepared monthly by every department, and 
those which show the lowest cost for production are sent to the 
superintendent of those who show a higher cost, with the polite 
request, Tlease report to us why your department shows a 
higher cost of production during the month than Department 
A.' Under this stimulus there generally is but one course pur- 
sued, that being to speed up labor. . 'Generally speaking,' says 
Sir Thomas Oliver, who visited the United States in 1912, 
'worked is rushed too much and life is lived at too high pressure 
in the United States . . . life is shortened by the strain imposed 
upon it. . . A nation whose workmen are old at forty is cer- 
tainly not rich in men ... is not doing the best for them." 214 

Nature shows us the better way. Out of the abun- 
dance of her heart, there is no hurt, but only bene- 
faction, in her low-cost provision for human wants. 

Certain illuminating facts brought to light in the 
tariff hearings before the Ways and Means Committee 
when the present tariff -schedules were in the process 
of formation, in 1913, are convincing, as concerns our 
subject. Statements under oath bring out each com- 
modity for us, as (1) sugar. 

"We have a vast area — ^almost a perfect empire along the 
Gulf coast, so rich that it will raise 30 to 40 tons of (sugar) 
cane per acre." p. 2376. 215 

At once the plea before the Committee is for low pro- 
duction-cost : 

"If we had a machine that would strip and top cane, throw 
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it in piles ready to be grappled by machinery, placed in cars 
and transported to the mill, it would reduce immensely the cost 
of harvesting." 2376. 

The plea before the Committee was, that in the is- 
lands east of America, it was the same.. Imported raw 
sugar could be laid in bond at 2 cents a pound, New 
York City. Indeed, it was laid in Hamburgh for quite 
a little less. This was disturbing to trade, at least to 
producers. How could some artificial penalty be put on 
Nature in the way of a tariff, to make it worth while to 
do business with Nature ? 

In sugar, the Committee was told, precedent had 
been well set. There was an income to the government 
of $52 millions annually on the sugar duty imposed by 
the United States, this being 17 per cent of U. S. A. 
revenue. As to the abundance of Nature, the follow- 
in facts came out : 

A lower tariff rate would increase the consumption (by low- 
ering the cost to the consumer, which was then nearly five cents 
a pound). 2324. The canning industries, representing a capital 
of |150 millions, asked that the excessive duty of 69 per cent ad 
valorem be entirely removed from sugar, to make the world's 
abundance of profit to the American consumer. 2330. Sugar is 
used in some 900 billion cans of foodstuffs. 2331. We use an 
average of 81 lbs per person, or 400 lbs per family, 20 million 
families. 32. The tariff off of sugrar — 1.5 cents per pound, or 
nearly the production-cost of sugar — ^would save consumers of 
the country |120 millions a year. 2332. The present tariff on 
sugar runs from 0.95 cents per pound to 1.36 cents per 
pound. 216 Sugar was laid in Hamburg at 1.88 cents a pound, 
raw, while it was selling at 4.04 raw in New York, due to the 
tariff, while refined was selling at 5.05 cents a lb. 2618. Cane 
sugar refinery in New York would be glad to make a profit of % 
cent a lb. 2282. Costs to manufacture beet sugar is about ^ 
cent per lb. 2881. Had there been no tariff on sugar, in the 
seven years up to 1913, the price of sugar to the consumer would 
have averaged 3.37 cents per lb. and a saving to the consumers 
of a tariff of $776.8 millions would have been effected. 2266-7. 
After the war for the preservation of the Union, in 1870, we had 
a tariff of 3.25 cents a lb. on sugar; on the foreign market 
sugar was then selling at 4.67 cents a lb while in the United 
States it was selling at 13.51 cts a lb. 2369. The labor-cost in 
beet sugar manufacture does not exceed 0.14 cent lb. or less than 
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1 cent for 7 lbs. 2270. Capital invested in sugar refining, cane 
sugar |110 millions, beet sugar, $141 millions. 2270. 6 lbs of 
sugar are refined from every 100 lbs of cane. 2392. Revenue of 
$2 billions to the U. S. gov't, on sugar in 40 years. 2403. A ton 
of beets contains 300 lbs of sugar, on the average. 2279. Gran- 
ulated sugar, average price 7 years to 1913, 4.98 cts. a lb; clear 
profit of 1.5 to 2 cts a lb. Sugar refinery in N. Y. is ''much 
pleased when profits average 3.16 cts. a lb." 2281. Four large 
companies now produce over 70 per cent of total U. S. beet 
sugar. Calif, turns out 27 per cent of total U. S. beet sugar; 
four largest factories in U. S. are in that state, and all operated 
by the Amn Beet Sugar Co. 2289. Calif., Colo., Utah, Idaho and 
Mich, chief profitable localities, ''and this territory is now cov- 
ered with and dominated by formidable concerns." 2289. Beet 
sugar capital |130 millions, over 60 per cent being watered stock, 
actual investment being less than $53 millions. 2308. 217 

According to the census figures of 1910, beet sugar, 
in ten years, showed an advance of 46 numbers, with a 
gain of 559 per cent, outstripping 46 industries in gross 
income. Professor Giddings has paid his attention to 
this marvelous advancement in the form of an apos- 
trophe to John Stuart Mill : 

"As for you, Mr. Mill, if you had been bom on the 

grairies of America, you would have known .... that sugar 
eets, marketed under a protective tariff, are better than a 
gold mine." 218 

Mr. Mill had said, that a half acre of land, on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence river, would support a fam- 
ily half the year. That is to say, so abundant is Na- 
ture, 20 million families could be supported on 20 mil- 
lion acres, America being possessed of 1,849,072,587 
acres. Before we examine crops other than sugar, it 
will be interesting to lay down a statement of fact con- 
cerning the supporting-power of the acreage of the 
United States. 

"Were America settled as densely as France, there would be 
room for 480,000,000 people. Were the population no denser 
than it is in Germany, there would be accomodation for 800,- 
000,000 people. For the empire of Germany could be laid across 
the face of Texas and still leave unoccupied an area three times 
the size of Switzerland.'' 219 
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Or, it has been shown, that inasmuch as Holland has 
proved by intensive cultivation her ability to suppoirt 
a family on a quarter of an acre of land, the entire 
population of the globe (not quite 1.5 billions of peo- 
ple) could be supported in the central part of the state 
of Texas, leaving an area of Texas still unoccupied 
larger than that of the New England states and that 
of England, Scotland and Wales combined.*^® 

Returning to the tariff hearings of 1913^ we follow 
the sworn statements concerning Nature's abundance, 
as illustrated in lemons. 

The duty on lemons runs from % ct a lb to 70 cts a package. 
2738. Cooperation in packing saves producers an immense sum 
annually. 2992-4. Under the tariff we pay a bounty of $2 mil- 
lions a year to the Lemon Trust of Calif, benefitting the seven 
counties there that grow lemons. 3021. A 10-acre grove of lem- 
ons netted a profit of $1,500 the first year. 3029. Cost of lem- 
ons per box (300-360 lemons, or 25 to 30 doz.), labor, $1.00 (% 
cents a doz), total $1.48 a box, or 5 cents a doz. The labor in- 
cludes, at this figure, that of fumigation, fertilization, cultiva- 
tion, watering, picking, handling, etc.) 3030. In 1919 the retail 
price of lemons in Michigan was 4 to 5 cents apiece. Nature's 
abundance, therefore, being twelve-fold richer than the power of 
the lemons to reach the people. In the tariff hearings this last 
fact was explained in part. It is the story of railway diversion 
of cars to make the cost of the lemons come high to the con- 
sumer. A given car may stop first on its way east from Calif., 
at Kansas City; if the market is there "dull' to high prices, the 
next stop may be Pittsburgh; a day later Boston, or then New 
York, Balitmore, etc., to be sure that the market is kept safe 
and sane. Often five such stops over the country per car. 40 to 
60 per cent of the entire shipment so diverted. All that the rail- 
way way be sure of a rate of $1 per hundred lbs, or 84 cts a box. 
8028. Price of lemons in Calif. $2.08 per box, f. o. b. 3025. 30 
million boxes of lemons supplied by Calif, for $55 millions, or 
$1.75 cents a box, (7 cents a doz), 3026. Italy the center of 
the lemon industiTr of the world, produces 10 million boxes, or 
32,050 car loads a yr. 3023. Import price, $1.65 a box; a laugh 
raised over plea for tariff, statement, lemons wants to be an in- 
fant industry, "we must be bom again." 2970. 

Lemons, (Hranges and grapefruit being known as ^'cit- 
rous fruit/' it is keeping close to Nature's system if we 
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group the same. Of oranges, it was said under oath in 
1918: 

A single tree may produce 300 boxes at a single crop. 2899. 
Costs 9 cents a box to pick, 50 cents a box to produce, 6 cents a 
box to haul from trees to packing-house, with 45 cents a box 
added from packing to cars, total $1.10. 2900. Freight 65.7 cts 
a box, total delivered $1.75. 2900. 1,100 boxes the acre a 
splendid yield, should average 300 boxes an acre. 2899. Duty 
of % ct. a lb., 70 cts a package on imported oranges. Valencia 
oranges brought over for 25 cts a box. 2901. 35 cents a box 
represents the labor in oranges. Retail price — "educate the peo- 
ple to pay 60 cents a dozen" by advertising their value. 2904. 
Wholesale price, Chgo., N. Y., Pitts. 18 cts a dozen. Jan. 16, 
1913 retail price 45-50 cts. a doz. As in the case of lemons Na- 
ture's exceeds by many fold man's low-cost fertility. How to 
keep oranges out of reach save a costly reach, is the middle- 
man's problem. 

In grapefruit it is the same. With the fruit selling $2 to 
$2.25 a box growers say they are making little money. Same 
box, at retail, sells up to $5.54. Florida produced 2 million 
boxes in 1912; can produce ''untold millions of boxes" from trees 
that have been planted. 2914. With TariflF oflF su^ar more grape- 
fruit will be used. The question is, in view of Nature's bounti- 
ful supply, how to get the fruit even comparatively used. 2914. 

Rice: 

More than half the population of the globe lives on rice. Asia, 
besides living on rice, exports 1 million tons to Europe, whence 
any rice that is required by the U. S. is shipped. 2719. The pres- 
ent duty on rice indicates the abundance of Nature's supply and 
the need of regulating it: duty is from 80 to 100 per cent on 
cleaned rice of suitable quality. 2719. Farmer gets $20 millions, 
and the middleman $20 millions, annually out of the U. S. crop. 
2703-4. Rice yield per acre 30.6 bu. or 1,377 lbs, equal to 8.5 
commercial barrels; farmer shown to have gotten $3 a bbl. for 
10 yrs, or 3 cts a lb with hull off, 2 cts unhulled. 2703-4. Price 
of rice in Europe is 5 to 15 cts a lb, often less, hulled. 2701. We 
exported 100 millions lbs rice to Porto Rico from Louisiana. 
2699. Revenue on rice $1.4 millions. U. S. grows 1-3 of 1 per 
cent of world's total output of rice. 2695. Rice usually sold in 
the U. S. 10 cts lb. or 2-3 lbs the quarter of a dollar. Don't 
take tariff off of rice, it wouldn't benefit the consumer an iota." 
2717. Plenty of evidence to show that, given proper machinery, 
with interest charges off of rice, farmer could profitably raise 
rice at 1 cent lb. Such is Nature's prodigality. 

We shall need all this evidence when we come to Mal- 
thusianism, so let us be patient. 
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Flotir: 



We have 150 million acres of land in the U. S. unused that 
is capable of raising 30 bu. to the acre. 2726. Measures by our 
own low-cost methods of production, we arrive at the same re- 
sults in wheat that Edison reached in lamps. Thus from Van 
Buren Denslow, who was at one time an officer in the Amer- 
ican Protective Tariff Leagrue, Mr. Denslow says: 

"At the Cass, Cheney and Alton farms near Fargo in Da- 
kota, 290 men at the highest in summer, and six or eight in 
winter, working with thirteen seeders, thirty self -binding har- 
vesters, and five straw-burning steam thrashers for the Case 
farm (6,355 acres), and with nineteen seeders twenty-six self- 
binding harvesters and four straw-burning thrashers for the 
Cheney farm (5,200 acres) and with the same ratio of imple- 
ments for the Alton farm (4,000 acres), are able to till, in wheat 
10,471 acres lying contiguously, and to produce therefrom 
twenty-two bushels per acre, at a cost of about sixteen cents 
per bushel. The crop bringing $161,065 of which four-fifths are 

profit The old method of producing wheat maintains its 

average cost at seventy cents." 221 

Wheat, Nature's abundance, 16 cents, guaranteed govern- 
ment price, 1919, $2.26, with selling price running up to $3.50 
per bushel. Flour, Nature's supply $1 a barrel, selling, 1919, 
$13.50-$16.00 a barrel. 

Most interesting was the testimony under oath con- 
cerning the profit in crackers. The ordinary soda 
cracker sold before the war for 5 cents, and since, for 
10 cents, the package, has the following history : 

"If this same cracker were sold in bulk it would not bring 
over 7 cents per lb on the soutside to the jobber, with a discount 
of 10 per cent that would enable the retailer to sell 3 lbs for a 
quarter; but in selling them in packages they bring about 15 or 
16 cents a pound (5-ounce pckg). The manufacturers claim 
that they yield out of each barrel of flour 1670 packages at four 
cents brmgs $26 for the barrel of flour." Profits of $17.85 a bar- 
rel shown to the Cracker Trust. (At ten cents a package, or 
$65 a barrel, or even at 8 cents a package, or $52 a barrel, the 
profit is far more in proportion, for the difference is flour is but 
$8 a barrel at the utmost). 2734. 

We turn to meat, to observe Nature's abundance, the 
evidence having the value of being sworn, in 1913. 

Beef, wholesale price. River Platta, 7 years given, 6 cents 
a lb up. 2645. Mutton the same. 2645. Cattle, 1400-lb Texas 
steer brings (1913) 8.5 to 9 cts lb., Chicago. 2617. Argentina 
has taken our Liverpool trade in cattle. 2604. Pork. In 1896 
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Gov't, statistics show price of stock of pork in the hog mtm 3 
cents per lb. less than pork as sold to the consumer, the diver- 
gence Deing 5.5 to 6 cents in 1913. 2365. 

Nature is as prodigal in nuts as fruits and grains. 
The only difficulty is to restrict the market. Thus the 
sworn facts : 

Walnuts yield 840 lbs to the acre. Labor costs for planting. 
Irrigating and cultivating walnuts, is 8.75 cts a lb. A duty of 2 
cts. a lb. unshelled and 4 cents shelled, is imposed on the nuts. 
3170. U. S. consumption in 1911 was 23,604 tons not shelled and 
5,356 tons shelled walnuts. 3170. 25 million lbs or 12,500 tons of 
walnuts were shipped from Calif, in 1911. 3173. Single tree will 
yield 33 lbs. walnuts, 25 trees the acre. 3178. 

3.4 million lbs of almonds produced by Calif, in 1911. 8166. 
Cost $250 a ton, or a little over 10 cts the lb. 81.66. Consump- 
tion has increased 300 per cent in ten years. 3166. We imported 
17.2 million lbs. of almonds in 1912. Duty of 3 cents unshelled, 
4 cts shelled. 3166. The problem is to keep the nuts out. 

Spices. Nature's impropriety in her overabundance 
is visited with the usual tax. Duties vary : 

On mustard import duty is is one-third import price. Duty on 
spices in general is 25 per cent ad valorem plus 1 to 18 cts lb. 
The spices wholesale from 5 to 18 cts as the rule. Retail price 
is 10 cts an ounce, or $1.60 the lb. Spices are taxed because 
Ihey are effeminate." 5981. 60 million lbs of spices imported in 
1912, ^ lb per capita; retail profit per capita would seem to be 
at least 75 cts. 5981. 

An interesting by-path to the abundance of nature is 
to study (a) the productive power of Nature per acre, 
along side of » (b) the amount of days-labor Nature re- 
quires up-to-date folk to expend to take full advantage 
of her bounty. Thus, knowing that we have 150 mil- 
lions of unused wheat land, as told under oatii, each 
acre capable of raising 80 bushels of wheat, we are in- 
terested to know the amount of days-labor spent per 
acre, required to plough, harrow and plant an acre of 
land. We learn: 

''Large traction engines of fifty horse-power ... in the sprinsr 
drag across the immense wheat-fields sixteen ten-inch plouglw, 
four six-feet harows, and a press drill for planting the seed- 
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wheat. In this way one such traction performs the trqtle work 
of ploughing, harrowing and planting all in one operation. The 
saving of time is so great that one machine can plant with 
wheat from fifty to seventy-five acres in a single day, mounting 
hilly and rougih ground just as easily as when passing across 
dead levels. . . • The cost for fuel for the steam-power is no 
greater than the cost of food and bedding for horses." 222 

Thus l-75th of a days-labor may be represented in 
this portion of the work of obtaininsr 30 bushels of 
wheat. 

A United States Bulletin"" has given us a very valu- 
able chart for interpreting the advance in our ability to 
be as sparing of effort, as Nature is prodigal of fertil- 
ity, in regard to various harvests. Thus : 

Once Now 

Pzodaea Tear Amount by Hand bj MaehbM 

Barley ^^^ 1829, 1896 108 bn. 211.9 boon... 9 bonn 

Com 1866, 1894 60 bn. Bheird.^28.8 " 80.8 " 

Hay 1860, 1894 8 tons, tim 284.0 " ^92.6 " 

Oate 1880,1898 160 b«. 265.0 " 28.8 *• 

Potatoee 1866. 1895 500 bu. 247.6 " 86.8 " 

Bice 1870,1896 10.000 Um. 285.1 •* 64.6 " 

Strawberries 1871, 1894 600 qts -.216.5 " 84.4 *• 

Tomatoes 1870,1895 100 bu. 216.2 " 89.9 " 

Wbeat 1829, 1896 60 bu. 160.6 " 7.4 - 

H. W. Quittance, in his Influence of Farm Machinery 
on F^duction and Labor,^^^ American Economic Asso- 
ciation, New York, Nov. 1904, has an admirable table 
showing that the nine principal crops in 1900 were pro- 
duced in 119,655,038 days-work by the use of ma- 
chinery, which crops by hand would have required 570,- 
024,082 days-work, a saving of 450,368,992 days-work 
being accomplished by the machine-method. The ma- 
chine-method is shown in detail, figures being altered 
to show millions only: 

Fifftiret Shown In Millloni 

Piodoee Unit Qnantltj Value Dagw^Wozk 

Barley bo. 119. f 16.4 0.68 

Com...., — ^..„— bn. 2,666. 886.8 46.8 

Ck>tton .bales 9.6 28.1 

Hay tons 84. 161.8 18.6 

Oata bo. 948. 90.8 11.8 

Potatoei bu. 278. 16.8 6.1 

Biee ponndi 288. 0.77 ai8« 

Bye bn. 26. 6.8 2.7 

Wliint-,,, .,. bo. 668. 7.09 

Totel dvi-woKic ,, ,., . i.,. „■■,„„,.,— ■ »— ,— Ittj 
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When it is remembered that America is in possession of run- 
ning machinery equal to half a billion workers, it will be rec- 
ognized that it is impossible to estimate the economic injury 
wrought against the workers, if the slightest burden of tariff is 
added to shove them and the consuming public in general fur- 
ther down the ladder of prosperity. A brief citation from the 
New York Times will illustrate the point: 

'It was announced that the American Woolen Company had 

raised the wages of its workers The cost to the company. 

$1,500,000 a year, which looks large until it is borne in mind 
that more than 30,000 employees are affected. • . A very large 
proportion of the workers were represented by the the poorer 
paid class. Now the labor cost in the making of woolens repre- 
sents less than 20 per cent of the value of the finished product. 
An increase of 40 per cent in such (wage) cost would, therefore, 
mean about 8 per cent added to the cost of the product. The 
present duty on woolen goods is 35 per cent or much more than 
the total labor cost." 224 

In the case of shoes a similar proof of the hypocrisy 
of ''high cost'' is bared. Thus the Jackson Citizen-Pa- 
triot of Nov. 18, 1919. 

Washington, Nov. 18 — Mrs. Catherine Derry, Toronto. Can- 
ada, weighs less than 100 pounds, yet she is here vigorously 
representing the 1,000,000 women of her nation at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Working Women. She proves once more 
that "good goods come in small packages." 

"They are saying the workers caused shoes to go np," she 
said. "It is not so. At an investigation in Toronto it was shown 
that the cost of labor on a pair of $15 boots was 98 cents. The 
retailers admitted they got 50 per cent profit for handling the 
shoes. The jobbers and brokers took even more.'' 

We follow potatoes, the world's crop of which, in 
1909 was between 5 and 6 billion bushels. The coun- 
tries in the lead in this production were; 

Country Bushels 

Russia (European alone) . 1,173 

Austria 480 

United States of America. 877 

Hungary ^ .... 184 

\ot A w^v U M^A A vAXXX ••••••••••••«•••«•••*•••••••••*••••••«••«•••••••**«*•••••••••••••••••«••»•••«•««•« ^O I 
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(Michigan) 28 
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The fertility per acre in the United States is varied, 
but President William C. Brown of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines has recorded this evidence of the abundance 
of Nature : 

'In the year 1908 a friend of mine who some years ago bought 
5,000 acres of land in New York state, raised 200 acres of com, 
which yielded 50 bushels of shelled com per ache; his potatoes 
averaged 350 ushels to the acre. This was the result, not of 
intensive farming, but of simple intelligent farming, and these 
crops were raised in the extreme northern part of the state, 12 
miles from the Canadian line, at the northern end of lAke 
€hamp]ain." 225 

At this rate but little more than one million acres of 
land would be required to raise the entire potato crop 
of the United States. A crop which, in the time of the 
war retailed as high as ten cents a pound, $5.00 a 
bushel, $1,750,000,000 for the crop, presuming 850 mil- 
lions of bushels for the 1917 crop. Nature blessing the 
United States with 1,800 million acres of land, the 
year's product of one million of these acres sufficing 
100,000,000 people, but costing them $17.50 per capita, 
if they had to buy in bushel quantities or less, in large 
cities, and assuming — ^what is improbable — ^that most 
of the crop was sold at the price the writer paid per 
pound for a time in New York City. 

As to eggs, in 1918 it was brought out at the tariff 
hearings that the United States was at that time suf- 
fering under prices that now seem trifling: 

The U. S. consumes 1,500 million dozen, or 18 billion, single, 
eggs per yr., valued at $281 million, or 19 cts a doz. in 1912; at 
this price the Bureau of Labor has given statistics to show that 
the price of eggs advanced 86 per cent from 1900 to 1912. 2756. 

We have seen that John Stow in London, in the days 
of Henry VIII and of Queen Elizabeth procured mflk 
for less than a cent a quart in London, in the summer 
time, and for a cent a quart in winter time. In Mich- 
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igan papers in the summer of 1919 advertisement ap- 
peared ofFerinsf 6 cents a quart for Mchigan milk de- 
livered freight paid in New York City. 

We turn for one final proof of the abundance of Na- 
ture. It is the evidence which she presents in the in- 
considerable acreage now required by her to give 100 
million people their small fruits and vegetables. 

It is impossible, of course, in taking census figures, 
to tell what proportion of Nature's production was used 
for home-consumption and what proportion went into 
export trade. No strictly home-consumption figures 
are to be had. For this reason the following table.*** 
is more eloquent for the bounty of Nature. 

PMdnee Aeicase Quantity Mlseellansons Vslos 

Amount Measure Number Kind Dollars 
(Fiffures expressed in millions) 

million million inillion 9 million 

EUee 0.61 21.88 bu. 16.02 

Dry edible beaDs..0.80 11.26 bu. .. 21.77 

Other beans .01 0.17 bu. ^^ .24 

Peas, dry 1.80 7.12 bu. 10.96 

Peanuts .86 19.41 bu. 18.27 

Tobacco 1.29 1066.76 lbs. 104.80 

Busar beets .86 8.98 tons 19.88 

Cane sorsrhum .44 1.64 tons .... «,.—»..» 10.17 

Cane, saarar .. .47 4.20 tons • 26.41 

Maple susar 14.00 lbs. (18.90 trees . 6.17 

Broom com .82 78.00 4.00 sral. simp) 6.18 

All vegetables 7.07 418.11 

Potatoes 8.66 889.00 bu. 166.40 

Sweet it yams.. .64 69.28 bu. ^.. ...... 85.42 

Other 2.76 216.26 

F^its it nuts . 222.00 

Small fmits .27 426.56 qts. 29.00 

Strawberries .14 255.70 qts. —-«„ 17.90 



Blackberries and dew 

berries .06 66.84 qts. 8.91 

Raspberries it 

loffan berries.. .05 60.91 qts. ... .... 6.18 

Cranberries .... .02 88.24 qts. . — 1.76 

All other .01 16.86 qts. 1.26 

Apple trees 147.62 bu. 161.82 trees 88.28 

Peaches and nectarines 85.47 bu. 94.60 trees 28.78 

8.84 bu. 15.17 trees 7.91 



Plums and prunes 15.48 bu. 28.44 trees 10.80 

Cherries 4.12 bu. 11.82 trees 7.28 

Apricots 4.16 bu. 8.67 trees 9.88 

Nuts 62.82 lbs. .— — 4.44 

Almonds . . 6.79 lbs. . .........-......•«• .71 

Walnuts (Enarlish) 22.02 lbs. 2.80 

Gnpes 2571.06 lbs. 228.70 vines 22.08 

While the government was by no means able to make 
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the above fisrures complete, it is no matter. Our inter- 
est is in forming a concept of the abundance of Nature. 
The apples that bless the average tree, imperfectly as 
trees are cared for on the average farm, can be calcu- 
lated ; the amount of grapes that cluster on the average 
vine can be weighed ; and so forth. 

It will be observed that, small as is the planting, 
there are for every one of our twenty million f anulies, 
the gift and care of Nature through rain and sun, 
through summer and winter, growing and grown into 
fruitage: more than seven apple trees and more than 
seven bushels of apples; not two peach or nectarine 
trees, but nearly five bushels of peaches and nectarines ; 
scarcely a pear tree, but nearly two pecks of pears; 
more than one plum and prune tree, and quite three 
pecks of plums and prunes ; only half a cherry tree, yet 
a peck of cherries ; not a fifth of an apricot tree, never- 
theless a peck of apricots ; more than ten grape vines, 
more than a hundred weight of grapes ; nearly a maple 
tree, nearly a pound of maple sugar, nearly a pint of 
maple syrup. 

Estimated in terms of acreage, there is grown for 
every one of our American families: on less than a 
thirtieth of an acre, more than a bushel of rice ; on lit- 
tle more than l-25th acre, more than two pecks of dry 
edible beans ; on l-15th acre, 1.4 pecks of dry peas ; on 
1-26 acre, nearly a bushel of peanuts; on 1-15 acre 
half a ton, either of beets, sugar cane or sorghum 
cane; on l-6th acre, 19 bushels of potatoes; on 1-25 
acre, two bushels and two pecks of sweet potatoes and 
yams; on l-80th acre, twenty quarts of small fruits; 
on l-104th acre, twelve quarts and a pint of straw- 
berries ; on l-408th acre, two quarts and more than a 
pint and a half of blackberries and dewberries ; on 1-416 
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acre> three quarts of raspberries and loganberries ; on 
1-1500 acre 4-5 quart of cranberries. 

And were Nature given a half -chance to show her 
productivity, these pounds and pecks and quarts and 
bushels could be doubled or trebled per acre. Is it a 
wonder that Micah, prophet of the theocratic democ- 
racy, sang? 

''Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
Neither shall they learn war any more. 
But they shall sit every man under his vine and under his fig 
tree; and none shall make them afraid: 
For the mouth of Yahweh of hosts hath spoken it." 



CHAPTER XV 
The Bounty of Providence May Become a Curse" 

'' Abundance is prejudicial to the interests of the producers. . . 
It has been objected that the bounty of Providence may become 
a curse to a country. ... As long as society is constituted as it 
now is, abundance will often be injurious to producers, and 
scarcity beneficial to them."— DAVID RICARDO. 227 

"A short crop sells for a greater aggregate price than an 

abundant crop Human interests are not parallel with 

value, but in antagonism. . . . Human weal, social welfare, is 
out of harmony with the current concept of wealth." — ^H. J. 
DAVENPORT. 228 

WE shall now have opened to us the complete rea- 
son why the prevailing untheocratic expediency 
is permitted and encouraged to burden Christendom. 
Indeed the reason stands at the top of the page. Hu- 
man interests and the will of the Almighty are not 
parallel with privilege. 

David Ricardo, prince of the economists of expedi- 
ency whose system of philosophy requires them to 
place self-interest in antagonism with justice, volun- 
tarily supplies the information that he is petitioned 
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^ a member of the English parliament to grant a law, 
so far as he is able, whereby the interests of the 
landed few may be benefitted at the expense of the 
many; and that in the petition ''it has been objected 
that the bounty of Providence may become a curse to a 
country." 

It is the year A. D. 1820 in England when the re- 
quest comes up to Ricardo to help put through this 
oppressive favor of law. The landlords' complaint is, 
that ''com is sold too cheap.'' Change in the law is re- 
quired so that the people may be forced to pay dearly 
for their daily bread. Ricardo hesitates. Let this be 
plain. It is not his pleasure to do this unfair thing. 
He is even ready to say that the price of com is al- 
ready abnormally high in England. The government's 
tax on com is oppressive and violates political wisdom. 
The farmer will suffer because of the tax as well as the 
people. These are his words : 

"It is to the present corn-law that much of the distress is to 
be attributed, and I hope to make it appear, that the occupation 
of a farmer will be exposed to continual hazard, and will be 
placed under peculiar disadvantages, as compared with all 
other occupations, while the system of restriction on the impor- 
tation of foreign com is continued, which have the effect of 
keeping the price of com in this country habitually and consid- 
erably above the prices of other countries." 229 

Quite the whole theory of government and trade- 
profits, he must say, is involved in this matter of com. 

**Before I proceed, however, to do this, which is the main 
object that I have in view, I wish to notice some of the prevail- 
ing opinions which are daily advanced on the subject of the cause 
of the present distress; on the doctrine of remunerative price; 
on taxation; on currency, &c: after disposing these, we shall be 
better able to examine the important question of what ought to 
be the permanent regulations of this country, respecting the 
trade in com, in order to afford the greatest security to the 
people, for a cheap and steady price, with an abundant supply 
of that essential article/' 
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In a short while Bicardo will be writing to his friend 
Malthus those final words that mark the end of a great 
career, — "and now, my dear Malthus, I am done." It 
is therefore an earnest year with him. He wishes to 
say something about rent. | 

''The words Remunerative Price are meant to denote the price 
at which com can be raised, paying all charges, including rent, 

and leaving the grower a fair profit on his capital 

the rent which is now a charge on cultivating . . . land which 
yields ... 32 bushels ... is equal to the value of 17 bushels." 

This to show that the landlord was able to go more 
than "fifty-fifty" with his tenant, and that the price 
of wheat to the people was more than doubled by the 
landlord's right of toll on the bounty of Nature. 

But the tenant — ^who is distressed by the low prices 
offered for his grain — has more than rent to struggle 
with to barely get on. Adam Smith had said to the 
tenants of England, as well as to all workers : 

"Bent and profit eat up wages, and the two superior orders of people op- 
press the inferior one." 

Bicardo, thereafter, has something to say on the fluc- 
tuating price of gold which plays the great mass of the 
people into the hands of the favored few who make 
the laws governing the currency. 

Following this digression, he takes up the fact that 
it is to the interest of the landowner not to further an 
abimdant crop. 

''The aggregate value of an abundant crop will be always con- 
siderably less than the aggregate value of an average one; and 
the aggregate value of a very limited crop will be considerably 
greater than that of an average crop." The price of a quarter 
(8 bushels) of wheat, he proceeds to show from Tooke, the his- 
torical expert on prices, has run from 22 to 53 shillings through 
a term of years. There was more money from a half crop at 53 
shillings than a full crop at 22 shillings; 15x53 equals 795 shill- 
ings, whereas 30x22 equals but 660 shillings. 

Professor Davenport, we have seen, emphasizes the 
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same point. This is a dictum of the profiteers of ex- 
pediency, and it has been reduced to a formula by Pro- 
fessor Taussig, who describes its workings. 

"Scarcity is the earmark of an economic sood, — scarcity, that is, relatively 
to the demand."280 

The demand for bread being a fixed quantity, not 
variable as the demand for an opera ticket, not to be 
put oflf for another year, as the need of a new coat may 
be put off ; it follows that a scarcity of bread, if brought 
about for so much as one day may be made to cost hu- 
manity dear. There will be the same rush for a loaf 
of bread that there is for an opera ticket when a prima 
donna is to sing. Competition for the loaf will set the 
price soaring. 

This is the first of seven laws that have been insti- 
tuted, more or less ignorantly, but prompted in every 
instance by avarice, to cope with the inconvenience of 
Nature's abundance. We shall presently examine these 
laws, for they are at once the crowning glory and the 
shame of commercialism in human food. But Ricardo 
is now coming to the point on which he is petitioned to 
act as a legislator. He writes : 

"No one has said that abundance is injurious to a country, 
but that it is frequently so to the producers of an abundant 
commodity. If what they raised was all destined for their own 

consumption, abundance could never be hurtful to them If 

we lived in one of Mr. Owen's parallelograms, and enjoyed all 
our productions in common, then no one would suffer in conse- 
quence of abundance; but as long as society is constituted as it 
now is, abundance will often be injurious to producers, and 
scarcity beneficial to them." 

Robert Owen's plan, long successfully pursued by the 
English Co-operative Society, and now advocated by 
the English Labor Party, successfully demonstrated 
that producers can be organized as consumers, their 
interest being mutual. Ricardo's philosophy forbade 
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his sharing this endeavor, he having occupied himself 
his life long with the speculations of the creed that de- 
fied the fundamentals of democracy. 

Aristotle, with quick scent of justice, had seen 
clearly that social righteousness was dependent on the 
fidelity with which production was organized for the 
common benefit of the people. 

''The necessaries of life .... we must provide a store of them 
for the comon use of the family or state. They are the elements 
of true wealth. . . It is clearly better that property should be 
private, but the use of it common; and the special business of 
the legislator is to create in men this benevolent disposition. . . 
Solon passed laws that prohibited an individual from possessing 
as much land as he pleased." 231 

Bicardo in the end yielded to the temporary plea for 
greater restrictions to raise the price of the com. But 
under protest. 

''To give a moderate advantage to one class, a most oppres* 
sive burthen must be laid on all the other classes." p. 476. 

Bicardo, as all men, was governed by his opinion. He 
was saturated with Malthusianism. It was his convic- 
tion that Nature was niggardly. To put oppressive 
laws into effect, however terrible the suffering, was an 
act, therefore, of legislative goodness and mercy. It 
seems incredible, but we hear Malthus lay out the argu- 
ment. It starts with a shudder over the enormous 
growth of the population of England ; which was then 
but 11 millions ! 

"Let U8 eaU the popnlatioii of this Island eleven milUonB." 2S2 

This population appalled the clergyman. By 1926 it 
might be seventy-six million. 10. Checks must be ap- 
plied at once to the population . 

'These checks to the population . . . may be classed under two 
heads — the preventive, and the positive checks.'* 12. Of the 
positive checks, ''unwholesome occupations, severe labour and 
exposure to the seasons, extreme poverty, bad nursing of chil- 
dren, great towns, excesses of all kinds, war, plague and famine, 
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''have been beneficial. 15. Pteventive checks are merely vol- 
untary. 

With as little interruption as possible, let us hear 
Malthus out. He is speaking in a work that will be 
translated almost at once into nearly every European 
tongrue. What he says will convince the recluse, in- 
fluence the statesman, command the reverence of the 
clergyman, rejoice the profiteer, and overturn the laws 
of England. 

''While the present proportion between population and food 
continues, a part of the society must necessarily find it difficult 
to support a family, and this difficulty will naturally fall on the 
least fortunate members." 65. 

''It may at first appear strange, but I believe it is true, that 
I cannot by means of money raise the condition of a poor man, 
and enable him to live much better than he did before, without 
proportionately depressing others in the same class. If I re- 
trench the Quantity of food consumed in my house, and give 
him what I have cut off, I then benefit him without depressing 
any but myself and my family, who may perhaps be well able 
to bear it. . . But if I only ^ive him money, supposing the pro- 
duce of the country to remain the same I give him a title to a 
larger share of that produce than formerly, which share he 
cannot receive without diminishing the shares of others." 65-66. 

"No person, I believe, will venture to doubt, that if we were to 
give three additional shillings a day to every labouring man in 
the kingdom, in order that he might have meat for his dinner, 
the price of meat would rise in the most rapid and unexampled 
manner." 67. 

"If the same distribution had been made when no scarcity ex- 
isted, a considerable advance in the price of provisions would 
have been a necessary consequence; but following as it did a 
scarcity, its effect must have been doubly poweiSul. . . . The 
more is given in parish assistance, the more power is furnished 
of persevering in the same consumption; and, of course, the 
higher will be the price before the necessary diminution of con- 
sumption is effected. ... Almost all poverty is relative; and I 
doubt whether these people (helped by the poor-fund) would 
have been rendered so poor, if a sum equal to half of these boun- 
ties had been taken directly out of their pockets^ as they were, 
by the new distribution of the money of the society which act- 
ually took place." 69. 

"This distribution (of parish money), by giving to the poorer 
classes a command of food so much greater than that to which 
their degree of skill and industry entitle them, in the actual cir- 
cumstances of the country, diminished exactly in the same pro- 
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portion that command over the necessaries of life, which the 
classes above them, would naturally possess; and it may be a 
question, whether the degree of assistance which the poor re- 
ceived, and which prevented them from resorting to the use of 
those substitutes which, in every other country on such occa- 
sions the great law of necessity teaches, was not more than over- 
balanced by the severity of the pressure on so large a body of 
the people from the extreme prices, and the permanent evil 
which must result from forcing so many persons on the parish, 
who before thought themselves almost out of the reach of want.'' 
69-70. 

David Davies has told us the story of the families 
without milk, and the plea that they should resort to 
cheaper food than wheat bread. And Davies, as Mal- 
thus' contemporary, found a third of the land uncul- 
tivated.2w 

The price of flour shoves up to 22 shillings a bushel, when 
parish aid is granted. 71. 

The overplus of gold takes a hand : 

''The paper issues of a country bank are, as I conceive, meas- 
ured by the quantity of notes which will remain in circulation 
• . by the sum of what is wanted to carry on all the money trans- 
actions of the neighborhood. From the high price of provisions, 
all these transactions became more expensive. In the single 
article of the weekly payment of labourers' wages, including the 
parish allowances, it is evident that a very great addition to the 
circulating medium of the neighborhood would be wanted." 73. 

This new amount of money "was therefore eagerly 
absorbed into the circulation/' ibid. Prices went up 
still further on this account. 

"The very great issue of country bank paper during the years 
1800 and 1801 was evidently, therefore, in its origin, rather a 
consequence than a cause of the high price of provisions; but 
being once absorbed into the circulation, it must necessarily 
affect the prices of all commodities, and throw a very great ob- 
stacles in the way of returning cheapness. This is the great 
mischief of the system." 74. 

On no account therefore should wages we raised 
above the "natural level." 

"The price of labour, when left to find its natural level, is a 
most important political barometer, expressing the relation be- 
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tween the supply of provisions, and the demand for them; be- 
tween the quantity to be consumed and the number of con- 
sumers; and taken on the average, independently of accidental 
circumstances, it further expresses clearly the wants of the so- 
ciety respecting population; that is, whatever may be the num- 
ber of children to a marriage necessary to maintain exactly the 
present population, the price of labour will be just sufficient 
to support this number, or be above it, or below it according to 
the state of the real funds for the maintenance of labour, 
whether stationary, progressive, or retrograde. Instead, how- 
ever, of considering it in this light, we consider it as something 
which we may raise or depress at pleasure, something which de- 
pends principally upon his Majesty's justices of the peace. When 
an advance in the price of provisions already expresses that the 
demand is too great for the supply, in order to put the labourer 
in the same condition as before, we raise the price of labour, that 
is, we increase the demand, and are then much surprised that 
the price of provisions continues rising. In this we act much 
in the same manner as if, when the quicksilver in the common 
weather-glass stood at stormy, we were to raise it by some me- 
chanical pressure to settled fair, and then be greatly astonished 
that it continued raining." 77. 

This is playing beautifully into the hands of the com 
merchants, and into the hands of unscrupulous mas- 
ters of labor. But he finds a fire-brand in Adam 
Smith's writings to help him blaze his way. 

'1)r. Smith has clearly shewn, that the natural tendency of 
a year of scarcity is either to throw a number of labourers out 
of emplojnnent, or to oblige them to work for less than they did 
before, from the inability of masters to employ the same num- 
ber at the same price. The raising of wages tends necessarily 
to throw more out of emplojnnent, and completely to prevent the 
good effects, which he says, sometimes arise out of a year of 
moderate scarcity, that of making the lower classes do more 
work, and become more careful and industrious." 77-8. 

''Many men would propose that the price of labour should be 
proportioned to the price of provisions, and do not seem to be 
aware that the two proposals (this and the raising of wages) 
are very nearly of the same nature, and that both tend directly 
to famine." 79. 

But must there be no assistance to the poor in times 
of scarcity? 

"Yes; for if the poor were left entirely to shift for themselves, 
even one or two years of scarcity might produce some effect of 
the kind" that would ''quickly diminish the number of labourers; 
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and the supply of labour being unequal to the demand, its price 
would soon rise in a still greater proportion than the price of 
provisions .... and consequently it is to our interest as well as 
our duty, to give them temporary aid in such seasons." 

Ought never to have been any poor-laws in England. 

''I feel persuaded that if the poor-laws had never existed in 
this country, though there might have been a few more instances 
of very severe distress, the aggregate mass of happiness among 
the common people would have been much greater than it is at 
present." 86. There is some truth in this, as Dickens has shown. 

Malthus — as did Ricardo, Thomas Chalmers and 
other followers — ^proposed the gradual abolition of the 
poor-laws.^*** 

The author of the Essay on Population is no friend 
of low-cost foods ; for his doctrine demands high prices 
to keep it on its legs. It was therefore that the food 
trade loved him and advertised his system, and still 
continue the make-believe of scarcity, after his system, 
to illumine the high price aspect of the dear old compet- 
itive system. 

''A ver;^ striking instance of the disadvantageous effect of a 
low relative price of food on the condition of the poor may be 
observed in Ireland. The food of Ireland has increased so rap- 
idly during the last century, and so large a portion of that which 
forms the principal support of the lower classes of society has 
been obtained by them, that the increase of population has been 
more rapid than in almost any known countrj^, except America. 
The Irish laborer paid in potatoes has earned perhaps the means 
of subsistence for double the number of persons that could be 
supported by the English labourer paid in wheat." 123. 

We come to Malthus' summing up : 

"That the principal and most permanent cause of poverty has 
little or no direct relation to forms of government, or the un- 
equal division of property; and that, as the rich do not in reality 
possess the power of finding employment and maintenance for 
the ^oor, the poor cannot, in the nature of things demand them; 
are important truths flowing from the principle of population. 
• . Ana it is evident that every man in the lower classes of so- 
ciety, who became acquainted with these truths, would be dis- 
posed to bear the distresses in which he might be involved with 
more patience; would feel less discontent and irritation at the 
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government and the higher classes of society, on account of his 
poverity; would be on all occasions less disposed to insubordi- 
nation and turbulence; and if he received assistance, either from 
any public institution or from the hand of private charily, he 
would receive it with more thankfulness, and be more justly 
appreciate its value. .... The mere knowledge of these truths, 
even if they did not operate sufficiently to produce any marked 
change in the prudential habits of the poor with regard to mar- 
riage, would still have a most beneficial effect on their conduct 
in a political light; . . knowing how littiie the price of labour 
and the means of supporting a family depend upon a revolution 
. . . undoubtedly one of the most valuable of these effects would 
be the power, that would result to the higher and middle classes 
of society, of gradually improving their governments, without 
the apprehension of those revolutionary excesses, the fear of 
which, at present, threatens to deprive Europe even of that de- 
gree of liberty, which she had before experienced to be prac- 
ticable, and the salutary effects of which she has long enjoyed." 
438-10. 

Give the privileged order full sway, and while all 
cannot be well it may indeed be better. 

"On the whole, therefore, though our future prospects respect- 
ing the mitigation of the evils arising from our principle of 
population may not be so bright as we could wish, yet they are 
far from being entirely disheartening, and by no means pre- 
clude that gradual and progressive improvement in human so- 
ciety, which, before the late wild speculation on the subject, was 
the object of rational expectation. To the laws of property and 
marriage, and to the apparently narrow principle of self inter- 
est which prompts each individual to exert himself in bettering 
his condition, we are indebted for all the noblest exertions of 
human genius, for everything that distinguishes the civilized 
from the savage state. A strict inquiry into the principle of 
population obliges us to conclude that we shall never be able to 
throw down the ladder, by which we have risen to this eminence; 
but it by no means proves, that we may not rise higher by the 
same means. The structure of society, in its great features, 
will probably always remain unchangea. We have every^ rea- 
son to believe that it will always consist of a class of proprietors 
and a class of labourers; but the condition of each, and the pro- 
portion which they bear to each other, may be so altered, as 
greatly to improve the harmony and beauty of the whole. It 
would indeed be a melancholy reflection that, while the views of 
physical science are daily enlarging, so as scarcely to be bounded 
by the most distant horizon, the science of moral and political 
philosophy should be confined within such narrow limits, or at 
best be so feeble in its influence, as to be unable to counteract 
the obstacles to human happiness arising from a single cause. 
.... The partial good which seems to be attainable is worthy of 
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all our exertions; is sufficient to direct our efforts, and animate 
our prospects. And although we cannot expect that the virtue 
and happiness of mankind will keep pace with the brilliant ca- 
reer of physical discovery; yet, if we are not wanting to our- 
selves, we may confidently indulge the hope that, to no unim- 
portant extent, they will be influenced by its progress and will 
partake of its success." 440-42. 

So ends the essay on Population. 

At times Malthus has been striking the note sounded 
by Edmund Burke in his tract on Scarcity, published 
three years before his own treatise. Thus the reader 
may observe : 

''Nothing can be so base and so wicked as the political canting 
lanpruage, The labouring poor.' Let compassion be shewn in 
action, the more the better, according to every man's ability, but 
let there be no lamentation of their condition. It is no relief to 
their miserable circumstances; it is only an insult to their miser- 
able understandings. Patience, labour, sobriety, frugality, and 
religion, should be recommended to them; all the rest is down- 
right fraud. It is horrible to call them, 'The once happy la- 
bourers.' " 234 

Burke had continued for the middlemen : 

"I hear that middle men are accused of monopoly I hear 

that ... a measure has been proposed, and is under deliberation, 
that is, for Government to set up a granary in every market 

town If such a scheme is adopted, I should not like to 

answer for the safety of the granary This climate — ^what- 
ever others may be — is not favorable to granaries, where wheat 
will be kept for any time. The best, and indeed, the only good 
granary is the rickyard of the farmer, where corn is preserved 
in its own straw, sweet, clean, wholesome, free from vermin. 
479, 481. 

"The moment that Government appears at market, all the 
principles of market will be subverted." 481. 

Burke's spirit is the spirit of the man on horseback. 
It is the proud man's contempt, who knows his sup- 
port, and is determined upon his advantage. He dares 
opposition, with the promise to crush it. Opposition 
there was, if then unavailing. It came from Josiah 
Tucker. Not Burke, however, but the corporate greed. 
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that was sapping the public morals and oppressing a 
free people, was Tucker's theme. 

"Though Great Britain enjoys many signal Advantages, yet 
she will be found to labor under sore Difficulties at present, 
through a bad System of Polity, and the mistaken Notions of 
public Welfare and National Commerce." 131. 

"Monopolies are formed, and Charters granted, under the ri- 
diculous and absurd Pretence of the Public Good, when, in Fact, 
private Advantage is the only point aimed at. Hence it is, that 
unjust combinations are sanctined by positive Laws." p. 6. 

"And as to Civil Liberty, we joyfully acknowledge with all 
Thankfulness . . . never were a people more free than the Eng- 
lish at. this Juncture. But alas! though we are emancipated 
from the former Yoke of oppressive Power in one Sense, we are 
still Slaves to it in another; And, what is very astonishing, we 
now tamely submit to Usurpation of our natural Rights from 
our Fellow-Subjects, which we would not bear from a crowned 
Head Reader, these very Powers derived orig- 
inally from the Crown, and varnished over with the delusive Ap- 
pearance of CHARTERS and CORPORATIONS, are exercised 

every Day, not only with Impunity, but with Applause 

But lol these very Powers, shocking and oppressive as they are, 
entirely change their Names and Natures, when deputed to a 
Set of our Fellow-Subjects, and exercised by them under the 
foolish and fallacious Pretence of supporting their PRIV- 
ILEGES." pp. 81-82. 

Tucker lets it be known that his arrow leaves his 
bow to wing its way straight into the heart of the com- 
petitive system: 

"The monopolizing merchant taxes his Fellow-Citizens both in 
his Exports and Imports; and yet expects that they should 
blindly, and stupidly vindicate his Cause and make it their own! 
—This Being the Case, let the Citizens themselves be the Judges, 
where in standing up for a Monopoly of some few of their Fel- 
low-Citizens to their own Prejudice, they do not leave the Sub- 
stance, and catch at the Shadow. Let them likewise consider, 
which indeed are their real Friends, — those who would promote 
a general, and universal Commerce all over the Kingdom, .... 
.... or those, who would check Labour, and tax Industry, who 
would squeeze all the Wealth of the Kingdom into the City of 
London, and the Wealth of the City of London into the Purses 
of a Score or two over-grown Monopolists, and tyrannical In- 
grossers." pp. 165-66. 

He is asking for a vedict now, with all soul : 

"Judge likewise, whether Monopolies and Exclusions was ever 
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necessary, or ever vindicable; And above all, please to reflect, 
that every Plea, Pretence, or Apology urged at this Day in de- 
fence of these Things, is nothing else than a nauseous Repetition 
of the same idle, canting Story, which hath been confuted a 
thousand Times over." p. 167. 

''The Persons, to whom these Exclusions were granted, acted 
upon as base and disingenuous Motives as every disgraced hu- 
man Nature. Their design was to exclude all Competition, to 
monopolize the Trade into a few Hands, and to oblige the Buyer 
to take what they would please to sell him, however dear and 
bad. As to the Princes who granted these Privileges, they fre- 

guently sold them, as Goods in a Market, to the highest Bidder. 
*or their Royal Prerogative was then so high and uncontrolable 
in Things of this Nature, that all Law and Parliament bowed be- 
fore it.'^ p. 83. 

The channels of opinion are blocked as to auy change, 
in this fashion, says Tucker : 

''It will be pretended, That if such a course is taken in dis- 
solving or undermining Charters, all Order and Regularity will 
be overturned, and the usual Channels of Justice, and Civil Gov- 
ernment will be stopped up." 90. 235 

In the face of this opposition, comforting indeed 
were the words of Malthus. No sooner was his work 
from the press than corporate greed understood that, 
more than Adam Smith, and more than Eldmund Burke, 
here was the man who would persuade parliaments for 
generations to come. 

A last word from Malthus — ^perhaps his crowning 
presumption : 

''Violence, oppression, falsehood, misery, every hateful vice 
and form of distress, which degrade and sadden the present 
state of society, seem to have been generated by the most im- 
perious circumstances, by laws inherent in the nature of man, 
and absoluely independent of all human regulations," (so that 
if the state were not selfish, if it tried to work out the well-being 
of all the people, rather than its own riches and power, every- 
thing would) "degenerate in a very short period mto a society 
constructed upon a plan not essentially different from that which 

prevails in every known state at present; a society with 

self-love for the main-spring of the great machine." 2 

In effect such philosophy as this was a charter to 
privilege to write its own terms against the masses. 
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quite in the words of the great student of human so- 
ciety across the Channel : 

*1 make a covenant with you entirely at your own expense, 
and for my benefit; I will observe it as far as my inclination 
leads me, and you shall observe it as far as I please. 236 



CHAPTER XVI 
Opinions and Devices 

''Nothing appears more surprising, to those who consider 
human affairs with a philosophical eye, than the easiness with 
which the many are governed by the few; and the implicit sub- 
mission with which men resign their own sentiments and pas- 
sions to those of their rulers. When we enquire by what means 
this wonder is effected, we shall find, that as FORGE is always 
on the side of the governed^ the governors have nothing to sup- 
port them but opinion. It is therefore, on opinion that govern- 
ment is founded; and this maxim extends to the most despotic 
and most military governments, as well as to the most free and 
most popular."—- DAVID HUME, Political Discourses. 

WE shall have the world's opinion of David Hume 
in another chapter. Suffice it here to take it for 
granted, that he was a political philosopher of the first 
masrnitude. As an opinion-maker for democracy — and 
a feared one he was — ^he left magnets in every comer 
of his works by which he hoped to draw the world's 
teachers into the battle for democracy. 

To unravel the deceit of things in the State, he tells 
us, will unpinion democracy. 

''So great dupes are the generality of mankind, promises, fair 
appearances, with the allurements of present interest, have such 
powerful influence as few are able to resist. Mankind are, in 
all ages, caught by the same baits; the same tricks, play'd over 
and over again, still trepan them. The heights of popularity 
and patriotism are still the beaten road to power and tyranny." 
237 

Hume would have joined hands with William Thomp- 
son three quarters of a century later in Ireland over 
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the struggle democracy must expect with the officers 
of expediency who are in power and who are paid to 
be in power, that power may pay dividends on human 
wretchedness. 

''Inimical to every scheme of labour, to every arrangement 
tending to remove those of the present distinctions of society 
which are unconnected with moral or intellectual worth, inimical 
to every project for raising their fellow-creatures to a level 
with themselves, whether by competition or co-operation, must 
the holders of political power necessarily , be. Otherwise they 
would use that power for the sole purpose of abolishing, with 
as little inconvenience as possible to any human being, all such 
distinctions. Are they not, like all other human beings, the 
creatures of the circumstances in which they are and have been 
placed? And can it be rationally expected that they will be- 
come admirers of systems, the ultimate effect of wnich must 
be to abolish all factitious distinctions between them and their 
fellow creatures? all those distinctions, on which depends al- 
most the whole of the little happiness of life they possess, 
though purchased by the wretchedness of the millions of their 
fellow men ? No. — ^no — they will patronise whatever and whom- 
soever they can hope to make subservient to their limited and 
mistaken views. Failing this object, no other aid can be ex- 
pected of them, than the withholding of brute force as an answer 
to statements of facts and reasonings addressed to the interest 
of mankind. Prudence will compel them to this policy. As a 
class, conviction will, never operate upon them; in proportion as 
knowledge is diffused through the mass of mankind, they will 
yield through prudence, not through conviction." 238 

But Hume went beyond Thompson. He was pains- 
taking to point out that a force stronger than the poli- 
tician is arrayed against democracy — the force of opin- 
ion. "Opinions govern men/' Owen has since stated 
the proposition,^*® giving it its utmost brevity. 

Democracy must be conversant with the nature of 
the workings of opinion. A course of study of the sub- 
ject should be provided for every school in the land. 
Unless there is knowledge of the tactics of its enemies, 
democracy, it is a foregone conclusion, is satisfactorily 
defeated by autocracy under cover. Because autoc- 
racy, for all that its prayer is for things as they are, 
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is enduringly driven to represent things as they are 
not. False opinion is the bait that catches men. 

That is the curse, in any country, of law by competi- 
tive rule. The rich and the few who hold the balance 
of power must hold it against truth. They must own 
or control the avenues of opinion. They must bait lies 
with the allurements of self-interest, to follow Hume's 
words; — ^lies that will dangle temptingly before the 
lustful and avaricious. The same tricks must be played 
endlessly over and over again. "The heights of popu- 
larity and patriotism," must be brightened with false 
colors to tempt men aside, along "the beaten road to 
power and tyranny." 

Just why is the road beaten? — in a refined civiliza- 
tion always to safeguard prices, the windows of priv- 
ilege : — ^lest some dove of Heaven come down with tok- 
ens spelling disaster to all Deity-mocking institutions 
of tsnranny. And just how is this road to power beaten ? 

Systematically, brilliantly, sinfully, ruthlessly. No 
avenue of opinion lies outside the beaten path of the 
serpent of falsehood. The Forum, the Press, the 
School House, the Club, the Salon and even the Pulpit 
must be effectually entranced and rendered impotent 
to put down its heel on the thing that is forever coil- 
ing about the helpless lawgiver, that it may fasten 
its fangs upon its heart's-desire — ^the Home, against 
which the price-aspect is chiefly featured. 

Here lies the curse of expediency. 

"Wherefore, hear ye the word of Yahweh, 
Ye scoffers that rule: 
Because ye have said, We have made 

a covenant with death, and with 

Sheol are we in agreement; 
When the overflowing scourge shall 

pass through. 
It shall not come unto us; 
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For we have made lies onr refuge, 
and under falsehood have we hid ourselves; 

Therefore thus saith the Lord Yahweh, 
Behold, .... I will make justice the line, 

and righteousness the plummet; 
And the hail shall sweep away tne 

refuge of lies, and the waters 

shall overflow the hiding-place." 239 

If we take merely a brief survey of the suppression 
of opinion unwelcome to price-autocracy, we cannot but 
be convinced that the rise of democracy is conditioned 
on the freeing of the channels of opinion resolutely and 
altogether from the price-serpent's fascinating eyes. 
Over a channel of lies no democracy ever was builded, 
and because this is the story of the literature of opin- 
ion, we have selected a single article from the pen of 
a masterful analyst, in witness of the workings of 
autocracy. As it happens, this article is historical, and 
not mainly concerned with democracy as such, or with 
government as such. 

The article is by Mr. Leslie Stephen, and is entitled, 
The Suppression of Poisonous Opinion.^^® It is a story 
covering the history of oppression as well as suppres- 
sion, the opinions suppressed being often the expressed 
yearnings of the opponents of the poisonous opinion 
that has been spread abroad by parties and officials 
in the seat of power. The article unbraces twenty- 
eight pages in magazine form, and sixty-four pages 
in book form. We condense it into two pages, giving 
the barest outline. 

Mr. Froude has a theory of toleration.— 493. On the theory 
that we are justified in extirpating certain objectionable 
opinions. — 493. Utilitarianism and opinion.— 493. It is not 
denied that under certain conditions an opinion may be sup- 
pressed by persecution. The suppression must balance effectiB. 
When a certain opinion is held to have a corrupting effect on 
the whole social order, it may rightly be suppressed^^-498. 
"In such a case it is expedient, and therefore right, that one 
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man or a dozen should perish for the good of the people."— 493. 
Mill, on Liberty, opposed persecution.— 493. Even so, expediency 
believes that there are times when persecution for opinions held 
is justifiable.— 494. And on the ground of the balance of the 
good and evil of an opinion expressed. Much "gratuitous logic- 
chopping" indulged on the subject.— 494. Mill certaiidy has 
opponents in his positive stand never to persecute.— -494. Men 
have been burned for an honest opinion.— ^95. The impolicy of 
making men martyrs, is a guide in persecution.— 495. Men 
persecuted for doing their duty, as they see it. — 495. "The 
social tie carries with it the necessity of sometimes forcing par- 
ticular people to do that which both they and we admit to be 
wrong."— -495. Sincerity no criterion — ^it may do harm.— 495. 
"We admit all the evils alleged; the suffering of a sincere man 
because of his insincerity, the encouragement to hypocrisy, the 
demoralisation of those whose lips are closed; but ... we still 
see the mischief which will follow from the spread of the 

opinions we question, and are therefore still bound 

to persecute."— 496. Theory assumes that some men, or body 
of men, possess infallibility. — 496. Pain, threatened or in- 
flicted, will stop a man's mouth. It can hardly convert him, but 
it will prevent him from converting others.— 496. Suppress the 
individual, eradicate the opinion.— 496. The machinery for the 
purpose is sometimes arranged with difficulty.— 496. Difficulty 
m catching the opinion which is to be suppressed. — 496. Germs, 
though you cannot catch them, are destroyed by boiling the fluid 
which contains them. — 497. Mill shows that it is a piece of *idle 
sentimentality,' to hold that 'truth has any intrinsic power of 
prevailing against persecution.'— 497. According to the theory 
often prevailing, had Newton been caught on the spot where he 
is popularly supposed to have seen the apple fall, and stamped 
out, the discovery of gravitation might have been permanently 
suppressed. — 497. Let alone, the opinion may 'make head.' — 
497. "It gathers strength by existing; .... because it can be 
verified and tested, and every fresh test confirms the belief, 
and it gathers strength again in so far as it becomes part of 
a general system of truths, each of which confirms, elucidates 
and corroborates the others, and which together form the or- 
ganised mass of accepted knowledge which we call science."— 
497-98. "Newton's great achievement was supposed to lead to 
questionable theological inferences."— 498. To suppress opinion 
you must get rid of the original germ.— 499. Weak opinions no 
one thinks of suppressing. "It would be idle to punish men for 
maintaining that two and two make five^ because the opinion 
would never survive a practical application." — 501. Quackery 
of suppression. — 501. 'The zealous followers of a system in 
power persecute the holders of contrary opinions.— 503. Perse- 
cution may be effective at the cost of strangling all intellectual 
advance ... it may be successful ... in enforcing hypocrisy . . . 
it may be effectual in securing its object. — 504. People may be- 
come more cowardly in their opinions, if the bold are persecuted. 
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— 606. Possible to stamp out particular opinions. — 505. May 
be made criminal to speak of the king's or the government's 
vices.— 505. Prevailing powers may conjoin with the govern- 
ment to this end. — 505. You may crush the sincere man, where- 
at the wily latitudinarian will swallow any formula as if he 
liked it. — 506. Great heads necessary for the stamping out of 
|:reat opinions. — 506. "Obviously it implies ... an all-embrac- 
mg and penetrating despotism . . hardly paralleled in history; 
a blind spirit of loyalty which will accept and carry out the 
decisions of the political rulers." — 507. 

Mere force is not necessary. — 653. Effective persecution must 
be organized.^-653. If we argue the propriety of the State un- 
dertaking the management of railways. — 659. Gross acts of 
tyranny associated with the suppression of opinion.— 660. Diffi- 
culties and anomalies. — 663. Casuistry of the whole matter. 
— 663. Intrinsic offensiveness of certain opinions, accidental 
aggravations, proper penalties. — 666. 

The author terminates the subject with a statement 
of the purpose of the article, which is highly commend- 
able : 

"But I only wish to point out that a hearty acceptance 

of the principle of toleration, and a genuine recognition of the 
fact that a man is entitled to more than impunity when he at- 
tacks an established creed, would lead to some practical conse- 
quences not yet recognized." 

In every critical epoch of history the question of 
toleration becomes a serious problem. Thus the prob- 
lem of i)ermitting free speech, as illustrated in cur- 
rent opinion. The Associated Press, January 13, 1920, 
reports the speech of Senator Hiram Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, delivered in Brooklyn, New York, on free speech 
as follows : 

Senator Johnson issued a warning against the suppression of 
free speech and the right of assemblage. 'There is real danger 
that in our just anger against those who advocate or justify 
crimes of violence we may be led by reactionary politicians or 
newspapers, who are wearing the livery of patriotism, or by 
our own zeal, into extravagance of suppression which will im- 
peril the very foundation of the republic, the fundamental 
American principles of free speech and free assemblage. 

''The right of expression of opinion means the expression of 
opinions that are wrong as well as those with which we may 
thoroughly agree, Ideas imprisoned become high explosives, 
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while ideas unconstrained are as harmless as powder uncon- 
fined."— Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Jan. 14, 1920. 

The true statesman gives a care, it is seen, to ward 
off distrust in lively opinion. If the aim is to get at 
the truth, and the desire is to govern well, it can never 
do harm to let men tell in what particulars they feel 
that they are not governed well. But intrenched pow- 
ers are seldom eager to acknowledge that this princi- 
ple of liberty lies at the basis of democracy. If the 
governed come to be stirred up with the idea that they 
would like to take a hand for a time at doing the gov- 
erning themselves, very naturally the breakers ahead 
are increased to prevent so ambitious a purpose. Par- 
ticularly is this true at a time when expediency has 
been overlong in the seat of government. 

That is to say, opinion contrary to an intrenched 
system has never yet been tolerated freely. Even more 
explicitly, opinion contrary to an intrenched despotic 
system, be it either religious or political despotism, 
from the nature of the case, cannot be tolerated. From 
the nature of the case, expediency must attack, as dis- 
ease germs will attack the red corpuscles of the blood, 
red-blooded opinion wherever it is found. The New 
York Globe, in an editorial, Jan. 7, 1920, points further 
current situations: 

No statesman playing for nomination and popular approval 
fails to incorporate into his remarks the belief that we shall be 
ruined unless sweeping and drastic action is taken to destroy 
the forces that menace American institutions. As a climax 
comes the Graham bill, introduced in the House, aimed at radi- 
cals of every shade and persuasion, and providing a death pen- 
alty for new crimes that masquerade under the title of treason. 

Under its terms also any person is guilty of a felony who 
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either orally or by writing, printing, or the use of any sign, 
symbol, picture, caricature, or otherwise, shall teach, incite, ad- 
vocate, propose, or advise, or aid, abet, or encourage forcible 
resistance to or destruction of the government of the United 
States, its constitution, laws, or authority, or the governments 
of the several states, all or any of them, or the existence of con- 
stituted government generally. 

Now, law is not so sacred as this, and in a more sensible mood 
the man who drew this bill would know it. The Anglo-Saxon 
blood in our veins resents even the suggestion that such a 
weapon might be put into the hands of officials often no wiser, 
sometimes less wise, than men who could be taken in dragnets 
of such proportions. Neither government nor law is laid upon 
us by divine fiat; we construct them with our own hands and 
have the right to criticize them without mercy. Every citizen 
knows that the state in which he lives is a makeshift arrange- 
ment; and every wise official realizes that he is dependent on 
the community ne serves. In our haste to avoid Bolshevism we 
are backing into reaction. The institutions most in danger at 
this time are not those attacked by revolutionists, but the rights 
of free speech, free press, free assemblage — ^the right to think 
and say what we believe. 

This is sound doctrine. For governments on earth 
in their law-making, must leave the way open for God's 
messages through His poets, prophets and teachers. 
None of these, as we have had from Lowell, can stand 
for despotism. Were we to make laws forbidding the 
rise of future Lowells, Whittiers, Longfellows; were 
we to close the doors against men of the type of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Wendell 
Phillips, and Henry Ward Beecher — agitators all! — 
we should indeed be H^acking' straight into the con- 
suming wrath of the Almighty. 

Thus armed with a concept of the office and work- 
ing of false opinion, we turn to examine the spreading 
of the sevenfold tricks of economic falsehood, that have 
in all ages betrayed human kind, for the enrichment of 
the few, at the expense and degradation of the many, 
expressly through prices. 

Central to these devices, as indicated by Bicardo is 
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the scheme of raising up the semblance of natural 
scarcity particular with respect to foods. 

1. — ^Device of the ''Niggardliness of Nature." 

This device, purely a poisonous opinion, was set up 
by Adam Smith, and perfected by Thomas Malthus. 
We are familiar with its details. The device has been 
slain and buried times without number; and as many 
times resurrected. It has received ''more refutations'' 
probably than any other economic dictum; yet some- 
where it is trotted out every day in its convenient 
garb" — "population is perpetually pressing on the 
means of subsistence ;" and trotted out to make mer- 
chandise of helpless humanity. Malthus, and Smith 
and Burke before him, seemingly with all their soul, 
added, "pressing on the means of subsistence as an 
everlasting ordinance of Divine justice." But mod- 
em economists of the Malthusian impression omit the 
Almighty from the account. Many handbooks of po- 
litical economy now omit the name of the Deity from 
cover to cover. 

It is well to have at hand modem examples of. this 
Malthusianism. Here it crops up at the tariff hearings 
of 1913, when the gathering of great folk is expressly 
to find some means of counteracting the oppressive 
abundance of Nature, the means being in the form of 
government "protection." We may imagine the smile 
that went round the room — a room that had roared 
when some one had said that a foregoing plea for leg- 
islation "for the benefit of the people," reminded him 
Of a convention of cats assembled to legislate for the 
benefit of the rats. For this, however, a smile was 
enough : 

''The great question before the United States today is not 
money, it is not tariff, it is not the trusts, but it is the food 
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question. When and how are we going to get enough to feed 
tnese people? This has been a year of extraordinary yields of 
all our crops, yet the cry is for more. What would it be if we 
had a partial failure? 

The word "scarcity" at a tariff hearing is a faux pas, 
inviting free trade, especially in a country that is up in 
arms with the facts of forced scarcity all along the line, 
thus: 

"I am not a professor nor an authority, but will give a few 
facts that can be verified by housekeepers and grocerymen of 
San Fitincisco and Oakland. In summer carloads of vegetables 
and fruits are dumped in the bay to keep up prices. . . Price of 
fish is now enormously high, yet the Trust sends loads of fresh 
fish to the glue factory. Last Thanksgiving week turkey was 
85 cents a pound and thousands of pounds were kept in cold 
storage till condemned and burned by the board of health. 
This last winter coal was from $12 to $13.50 local dealers 
could not get it from wholesale yards because 'prices must be 
kept up.' An intelligent grocer told me he was obliged to seU 
goods at prices set by wholesalers or he could not get them." 241 

Nevertheless the Malthusian creed will have a hear- 
ing every day, as for example : 

"It apjpears that we have arrived at a period, or are rapidly 
approaching it, when increase in production of food no longer 
keeps pace with increase in population." 241 

And from a most interesting writer, Pirofessor 
Usher: 

''We have grown accustomed in this country to a degree of 
luxury long unknown in Europe. Almost from the first, in 
America, fresh meat was on the table even of the poorest, and 
for a longer period than most people now alive can remember, 
families in very moderate circumstances have had milk, butter 
and sugar in profusion, coffee, tea and tobacco without stint 
.... The zealous work of reformers has sown the belief in the 
community at large that these comforts are merely the living 
wage to which all people have a right .... A decrease in the 
present rate of profit will render such extension of comforts 
impossible and will reduce those now enjoyed by an extremely 
numerous class. Such a result can scarcely fail to be serious/' 
242 

Over all such Malthus is perpetually reading his 
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economic ritual, now including America with its nearly 
two billion acres : — 

''Alas! what becomes of the picture, where men lived in the 
midst of plenty, where no man was obliged to provide with 
anxiety and pain for his restless wants; where the narrow 
principle of selfishness did not exist; where the mind was de- 
livered from her perpetual anxiety about corporal support, and 
free to expitiate m the field of thought which is congenial to 
her? This beautiful fabric of the imagination vanishes at the 
severe test of the truth. The spirit of benevolence cherished 
and invigorated by plenty, is repressed by the chilling breath of 
want. The hateful passions that had vanished re-appear. The 
mighty law of self-preservation expels all the softer and more 
exalted emotions of the soul. The temptations to evil are too 
strong for human nature to resist. The com is plucked before 
it is ripe; and the whole black train of vices that belong to 
falsehood are immediately generated. Provisions no longer flow 
in for the support of a mother with a large family. The chil- 
dren are sickly from insufficient food. The rosy flush of health 
gives place to the pallid cheek and hollow eye of misery. 
Benovolence, yet lingering in a few bosoms, makes some faint 
expiring struggles, till at length self-love (Butler's doctrine) 
resumes his wonted empire, and lords it triumphant over the 
world." 26-7. 243 

This from a clergyman and a Christian. We have 
underscored 'the whole black train of vices that belong 
to falsehood/ for this is our study in the present chap- 
ter. Only Malthus' niggardliness of Nature, on which 
he founds his system of license is a central pillar in 
the column of untruths. That is to say, the price- 
aspect knows no falsehood more black than the untruth 
of Nature's niggardliness. 

2. — ^Young's Law. 

Following this doctrine of necessary scarcity 
raised up to haunt mankind as a ghost in a land of 
plenty, we have a second law that operates to the same 
effect. It is the law that the mere breath of the pos- 
sibility of a scarcity, can be made to set prices soaring. 
I have named the law after the man who discovered the 
fact and who was the first to give scientific statement 
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to it. Arthur Young, F.B.S.9 who stands perhaps as 
the most prodigious writer on agricultural economics 
in the history of the science, states the principle, and 
then follows with a narration of the occasion when it 
first entered his mind in full force ; thus : 

''I draw a conclusion of no trifling import to goyemments; 
and that is, never to express publicly any apprehension of a 
want of com. The eflfects of such apprehension when pubUshed 
is, infallible, to raise the price demanded for it directly and 
enormously. 

''The mere apprehension of a deficiency will haye the same 

effect and the only method by which goyemments can 

express their fears is by proclamation against export; prohibi- 
tions, ordinances^ of regulation of sale, or laws against mo- 
nopolizers; or yarn and frivolous boasts like those of M. Necker 
(in France, 1789), of making great imports from abroad — all 
these measures have the same tendency; they confirm among 

the people the apprehension of want and then ever^ step 

they take has the never-failing effect of increasing the evil; the 
prices rise still higher, as it must do inevitably. 

"I was a personal witness in many markets, of the effect of 
this publication." Thus the case in 1789. 'Though the crop 
had not been great, yet it was about an average one .... But 
scarcity was suspected, M. Necker announced purchase of grain 
from abroad. This publication, instead of smking the price, 
raised it enormously." ii. pp. 393-98. 243b 

Advertisement of the possibility of a scarcity, Young 
means to say, whether true or f alse, plays the popula- 
tion into the hands of the traders. Due to the aliena- 
tion of the people from the land, they can be made the 
prey of the barest rumor of an insufficient supply. 

8. — ^Buchanan's Liaw. 

Of course Young's law would be harmless in a world 
where traders would scorn to take a mean advantage of 
the population. The opposite is true on this planet. 
Here there is a principle at work that accounts at once 
for the alienation of the people from the land, and their 
spoliation ever afterwards. Ricardo found the princi- 
ple stated by Buchanan, and gives him credit for it. 
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The Ugly teeth of extortion are shown sharpened in this 
statement which Buchanan makes as follows : 

''After the labourer has received the fair recompence of his 
labour . . . after he has received his wages, they are in his own 
keeping, and he must, as far as he is able, bear the burden of 
whatever exactions he may ever afterwards be exposed to." 
xvi. p. 249. 244 

4. — Overplus of gold. 

A fourth instrument that plays to the degradation 
of the people in their standard of living, is the principle 
of the overplus of gold. Adam Smith has given ample 
description of the working of this law.*** David Hume 
made note of the principle before Smith; in this 
manner: 

"The prices of commodities are always proportioned to the 
plenty of money." 41, "And in general we may observe, that 
the deamess of everything, from plenty of money, is a disad- 
vantage .... That provisions .... should become dear by the 
increase ... of money^ is, in many respects, and inconvenience. 
44. "Tho' the high price of commodities be a necessary conse- 
(luence of the increase of gold and silver, ^et it follows not 
immediately upon that increase; but some time is required be- 
for the money circulates through the whole state, and makes its 
effects felt on all ranks of people. At first, no alternation is 
perceiv'd; but by degrees, it raises the price first of one com- 
modity, then of another; till the whole at last rises." 47. "Con- 
sider only the influence which a greater abundance of coin has 
in the kingdom itself, by heightening the price of commodities, 
and obliging every one to pay a greater number of these yellow 
and white pieces for every thing he purchases." 47. "It has no 
other effect than to oblige every one to tell out a greater num- 
ber of those shining bits, for cloatiis, furniture (etc) .... with- 
out increasing any one convenience of life." 63. "Tis the over- 
plus." 53. 246 

Ricardo makes note of the same fact, giving certain 
facts related to the fall of wages in addition. Thus he 
says in his Principles of Economy and Taxation : 

"Money being a variable quantity, the rise of money-wages 
will be frequently occasioned by a fall in the value of money. 
A rise of wages from this cause will, indeed, be invariably ac- 
complished by a rise in the price of commodities." 47. "Com 
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being one of the chief articles on which the wages of labour are 
expended, its value to a great degree regulates wages." 1 

5. — Oppressive tax-system. 

A fifth agency of extortion relates to the govern- 
ment taxes and tariffs on food and other necessaries 
of life. Economists scarcely without exception treat 
of the grievous burden thus laid on the people. Such 
taxes are of the nature of consumption taxes. They 
are paid for the most part by the poor. They are rep- 
resented in the prices paid for foods and other neces- 
saries. Usually it is understood that many of the peo- 
ple will reduce the number of their meals, and the 
quality of their food, when these taxes multiply across 
the range of human wants. They are not disposed to 
make a fuss about it, but pay the taxes and wait for 
better times. In war times, the people will both work 
harder and sacrifice more readily. Two instances take 
us behind the scenes, to measure the amount of sac- 
rifice. The more ancient instance brings to light the 
measure of the government's assurance, as well, that 
no fears of disorder need be entertained because of 
the rise of the tax rate. This state of governmental 
composure is disclosed by Sir William Petty. Thus: 

"Labouring men work 10 hours per diem and make 20 meals 
per week, viz., 3 a day for working days, and two on Sundays: 
whereby it is plain that if they could fast on Friday nights, and 
dine in one hour and a half, where they take two, thereby work- 
ing one-twentieth more, and spending one- twentieth less, the 
one-tenth above mentioned might be raised with more ease 
than to take up arms and resist it." 247 

Hume's word, coming a little later in England's his- 
tory, shows the usual working of the principle : 

"When a tax is laid upon commodities, that are consumed by 
the common people, the necessary consequence may seem to be, 
that either the poor must retrench something in their way of 
living, or raise their wages, so as to make the burthen of the 
tax fall entirely upon the rich. But there is a third conse- 
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quence, which very often follows upon taxes, viz., that the poor 
encrease their industry, perform more work, and live as well 
as before, without demanding more for their labour." p. 115. 
''Where taxes are moderate, are laid on gradually, and affect 
not the necessaries of life, this consequence naturally follows; 
and 'tis certain, that such difficulties often serve to excite the 
industry of the people." p. 116. 248 

We may take a more modern instance. It chances 
that a letter lies on my desk from a young woman who 
is a college graduate. She is filling a responsible po- 
sition in the City of New York. Her salary would 
match Adam Smith's, in the days of his professor- 
ship. But, in company with a group of young women 
in similar straits, she is reduced to extremity in these 
times of high prices. The only way these girls get on 
is to work half -hungry. Even then, one of them says, 
the earnings of her parents in a distant state are re- 
quired to help eke out the circumstances. She writes : 

"How do I manage? By the simple expedient of taking two 
meals instead of three for at least three days out of each seven, 
and by writing home to my people for all extras and clothing." 

In other words, her sacrifice exceeds that of the lar 
borers cited by Petty. She hasn't as many meals per 
week to keep her frail little body and eager-serving 
soul decently together. Except for her parents' sav- 
ings, she would not only be hungry but shabby. 

Professor Wergeland, of the University of Wyoming, in her 
History of the Working Classes of France, Chicago, 1916, indi- 
cates how the burden of taxes, under the imperial system, has 
always fallen on the unprivileged: "In 1789 the budget pre- 
sented by Necker showed an income of 475 millions and an ex- 
penditure of 631.5 millions. The taxes from which this tre- 
mendous amount must be defrayed were, of course, first the 

taille, paid by husbandmen and commoners the heaviest 

part of the burden was, as a rule, laid on those who had least 

means of redress In Touraine where the nobles paid 6,000 

livres, the privileged classes 6,800, the city population 45,000, 
the peasants paid 290,000 livres." 121. 

This sort of thing, writes David Hume in his Politi- 
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cal Discourses^ is despotism.^' Tis easy for the rich 
in a despotic government^ to conspire against them 
(the poor) , and throw the whole burthen of the taxes 
on their shoulders." 

6, — Unsocial transportation. 

In the Middle Ages all carriers of produce were lim- 
ited to a single service, — ^that of duly hastening to the 
market all necessaries in a manner that was to be en- 
tirely free of collusion with f orestallers, that is to say, 
with would be scarcity-makers. If a carrier assisted 
a forestaller in bringing about a case of commercial 
scarcity, he went to the pillory with the forestaller, 
and later to prison, on repetition of the offense; and 
still later, if found incorrigible, he was banished from 
the society. 

Since the history of the Standard Oil Company was written 
by Miss Ida TarbeU, there have been any number of articles 
written to show similar collusions of the railway managers 
with other than oil companies. The advent of the refrigerator 
car, in which fruits, butter, milk, eggs and other perishables 
are now carried to the market, has not lessened the temptation 
of the railways to assist in effecting a commercial scarcity. 

This method of transportation is unsocial. Applied 
to the transportation of letters, as in the case of lemons 
before cited, "" and to the transmission of news to the 
daily press, boards of trade, etc., even the businesses 
that effect food scarcities would be put out of commis- 
sion. The society would consider such sort of trans- 
portation as perfectly intolerable. Jail would be 
awarded the man forthwith who presumed to interrupt 
the system by which business, profession and personal 
interests are fed with their correspondence with ut- 
most dispatch. Even to talk of any such scheme for 
forcing a commercialized scarcity of letters, because 
of the profit that could be had out of it, the letters be- 
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big halted for awhile and put in cold storage, would 
be considered infamous. Only physical hunger, and 
similar price-aspect needs can be so tampered with. 

7 — The law of special exemption from the effects of 
artificial scarcity remains to be considered. It is the 
artifice of placing lawmakers and the makers of opinion 
out of reach of the baneful effects of the scarcity. 
The artifice adds to the high cost of living to others, 
but is perfectly simple if not flattering to those who 
benefit by the expedient. 

We are so accustomed to this expedient that it looks 
trite and commonplace. Yet in reality it is the most 
uncommon thing that should be permitted to happen. 

What should be permitted to happen is this. We 
should write down the necessaries of every family in 
the nation. In this list we should include the periods 
of rest, entertainment, vacation and travel fairly due 
every family for its suitable mental and physical up- 
keep. We should do this because human valuation is 
not merely the basis of the valuation of all wealth, but 
tiie richest valuation of all wealth. 

When we have written down these necessaries, we 
should be prepared to say, that every one who is for- 
tunate enough to enjoy an income above this minimum 
of requirement shall be taxed on a scale proportionate 
to his excess above the minimum, in order that no fam- 
ily shall fall below this minimum. This minimum, 
however, is not to be expressed in dollars and cents 
but in the positive enjoyment of the necessaries. It 
may be $1,000, it may be $1,200, it may be $1,500. 
That will depend. It will depend upon the success of 
the society in preventing artificial scarcities. 

But our seventh and last law by which scarcities are 
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furthered is the opposite of this just principle of so- 
ciety. In place of cooperating with Nature to make 
sure that none is bereft of her bounty, we are content 
to make sure that only a favored order of the society, 
an order that does not produce commodities, nor trade 
in the same, shall be thus assured of participation in 
Nature's bounty. This assurance is conveyed, not in 
the shape of the commodities themselves, but in the 
form of salary raises, pensions, annuities and other 
monetary advances, all of which act unfailingly to 
cause a further rise in the cost of living, through the 
working of the economic laws or expedients that we 
have been considering. 

These are imperial provisions. They are indeed 
grateful to the recipients, and may be both deserved 
and necessary for the maintenance of life. Falling to 
the lot of professors, clergymen, public officials and 
the like, they may come fortunately, but they come 
with the tendency of making the recipients less sensi- 
tive to the fact that no attempt is made to make these 
advances universal. Now if we are keeping books with 
Nature, or more explicitly, with her Author, we can- 
not be oblivious to the fact that we are playing false 
with the Almighty in every such acceptance of a spe- 
cial privilege to a larger share of the income of the 
society, the income of the society, by virtue of our ac- 
ceptance of the monetary raise of income, being there- 
by rendered an increasingly extortionate income. We 
may be flattered with the monetary increase thus be- 
stowed upon us, but we commit a social crime in ac- 
cepting the special privilege, particularly if our lips 
are apt to be sealed by the acceptance. 

It is worth our while to have at hand some indica- 
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tion of the proportion that is allotted to the several 
devices of scarcity by those who have been discussing 
the causes of the high cost of living in the last two 
decades. Dr. Patten of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, writing on the subject, The Crisis in American 
Home Life, "^ presents the following proportion of the 
evils that threaten the home: 

"I give the following figures of savings and gains of income 
.... to a family at the minimum comfort, say $1,000 a year: 
A rational tariff 10 per cent; the control of monopolies, 15 per 
cent; reduction in rent, 10 per cent; cooperative buying, 10 per 
cent; technical education, 25 per cent, total 70 per cent." 

Professors Laughlin and Willis name the tariff : "* 

"Something must be done to overcome some of the injustice! 
of the tariff. It is time for a revolution of public opinion." 

Mr. Byron Holt expands the statement concerning 
the tariff and trust evils : : "* 

"In 1903 the cost of living was 12 per cent higher than it 
would have been had there been no tariff." It was estimated 
that the 17,000,000 families consumed goods worth $16,000,000,- 
000 or $941 a family. 'On this basis the tariff was about $111 
per family, of which $16.52 was collected by the government, 
and $98.40 by the trusts and other protected industries." "The 
average family expenditure is now probably $1,080 (1910), of 
which about 10 per cent is due to tariff 'spoliation.' If ttien 
prices are now 60 per cent higher than they were in 1896, the 
cost of living was then $675 per family." "Our tariff was at 
that time much less 'protective' than it is now, although it pro- 
duced relatively more revenue. Our trust system was then 
very imperfect, our manufacturers were only just learning 
how to make the tariff an instrument of extortion. Today they 
are experts. The Payne- Aldrich tariff . . . protects neither wage 
nor salary earners nor farmers, but does plunder them to enrich 
the trusts." 

The "trust" is but a name for the group of men who 
are disposed to engineer artificial scarcities. Dean 
Tucker had attacked it in vain. Nothing can prevent 
trusts, to apply Ricardo's thought, ''as long as society 
is constituted as it now is/' It is constituted to play 
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the game of scarcity. The trust is the legal vehicle of 
the game. 

The voice of the trust speaks at least eloquently in 
the following words ; which show the value of the prizes 
of the game of scarcity as it is played : 

''You must remember that following this war we will be called 
upon and it will be our economical part and duty to assist in 

providing for a cold, tiredj and hungry world The great 

and representative producing classes should take a direct part 
in constructing the rules of organized life— commercial and 

political — and even of the law The banker, the manu- 

zacturer, and the merchant will contribute their practical knowl- 
edge, at the same time aiding the jurists, and the legislative 
draftsmen to simplify and improve the form Of approx- 
imately $80,000,000,000 worth of manufactures produced an- 
nually in the world, (only) about $8,000,000,000 enter inter- 
national trade." 253 

If tariffs can be arranged on the eight billions of dol- 
lars' worthy scarcity profits, if the law is attended to, 
can be arranged for the remaining seventy-two bil- 
lions' worth. 

The device of gold receives treatment at the hand 
of Professor J. Pease Norton, who shows that the de- 
preciation of its value eats up the interest on the peo- 
ple's savings-accounts, and has done so for many years. 
His article, which is published in the Independent, Feb. 
10, 1910, under the title, The Remedy for the High 
Prices, is headed with this statement from the editor 
of the Independent : 

*^r. Norton is Professor of Political Economy at Yale Uni- 
versity and is also Actuary for a large firm of New York bank- 
ers. He is a member of many learned societies and has written 
widely on economic and financial topics. His suggestions of 
currency reform are along the most advanced lines.'' 

Mr. Norton says: "The popular outcry now sweeping the 
country .... against the prevailing high prices, forcibly illus- 
trates some of the social consequences of the depreciation of 
gold." ''Bradstreets index of average prices indicate an ad- 
vance of 60 per cent since July 1, 1896. In other words, a dol- 
lar's worth of goods today could have been bought for 62 cents 
in 1896. During the past 13 years, prices have maintained an 
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average advance of 4% per cent per annum." "The individual, 
therefore, who deposited one dollar in the savings hank in 1896, 
to be compounded at 4 per cent for the 13 years, at the present 
time would have an amount, principal and accumulated in- 
terest barely sufficient to purchase goods which he could have 
purchased with his original dollar in 1896." 292. "Measured in 
purchasing power, the savings bank depositors of the United 
States have received no interest on their funds for thirteen 
years." 292. "The gold inflation is world-wide and prices 
everywhere have moved upward in response .... How serious 
the situation may become nobody knows .... It is reasonable 
to infer that % of the advance in this country are probably 
due to the gold and banknote inflation, and % to other causes, 
such as trusts and the tariff." 292. 

Mr. Norton, taking: the word "DilF* for the unit of 
value^ develops his scheme. There would be a currency 
based on the annual national products. For the foods 
there would be storehouses. The power of the trusts 
would be broken. "In short, with such a scientific 
system, what has been suggrested repeatedly by the 
great thinkers of this as well as previous generations, 
the vexatious problems of the past fifty years, to a 
large extent would be solved forever." 

During the war, and since, a new pretext for taking 
advantage of Young's Law has begun to be rampant. 
In spite of the fact that it is recognized by the Gov- 
ernment that half of the produce of our agricultural 
areas fails to reach the market; and in spite of the 
known fact that the country has been districted under 
able transportation experts to market perhaps half 
of this unmarketed produce; and in spite of the fact 
that even then only three-fourths of the produce will 
reach the general market; nevertheless, it is now con- 
sidered a stroke of genius to harp upon the fact of the 
Vast hunger of the world,' which America must meet, 
and which it cannot hope to be able to meet for per- 
haps years to come, it may be never. Thus the 
New York Times: *" 
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''If ever there is to be a check to the rising cost of living 
the beginning must be made with food, and next with fuel. The 
beginning cannot be made with food until after the next har- 
vest at the earliest, and more probably not until after several 
harvests, so great is the world^s hunger. Only in less degree 
is that true of coal." 

In the smaller cities editorials quoting the farmers 
are now almost the rage, it being possible for the 
farmer himself to enlarge upon reasons why food must 
be put high enough to make it quite difficult for a hun- 
gry world to reach it. Thus a Michigan daily:"' 

"A national organization of farmers, to be known as the 
American Federation of Farm Bureaus, was formed in Chicago 
recently, at a meeting of representatives of state associations 
for farm bureaus from 31 states. The purposes of the organi- 
zation, as outlined in its constitution, are 'to correlate and 
strengthen the farm bureaus of the several states, and to pro- 
mote, protect, and represent the business, social, economic, and 

educational interests of the farmers of the nation L. S. 

Strivings of Castile, New York, in discussing the food situation, 
declared that food would never be cheap again, as economic con- 
ditions of agriculture have changed." 

We may notice in closing the chapter the earnest 
protest to the system which divides producers against 
consumers by expedients founded on the alienation of 
the people from the land. First, the word of Thorold 
Rogers : 

''It is allowed that commodities are plentiful; the question is 

why prices are high, why complaints are general Wheat,' 

says Young (Arthur Young, author of Young's Law) from the 
sowing to the selling goes through the hands of a set of pil- 
ferers, whose principal business is to steal it, as every farmer 
in the three kingdoms knows. 

''Men live in opulence on their bargains. A speculator often 
does, as those who have to purchase the materials of industry 
discover. Somebody pays for their enjoyments. There is a 
superstition among old-fashion (im]^erialist) economists that 
all parties are the better for the middle man. Experience is 
gradually proving that the abstract theory is incorrect. Hence 
under competition producers are getting rid of the middle man 

If you can entirely get rid of the middle man, all 

the better; if you cannot, it is an economy, which even he can 
hardly dispute, to narrow bis functions and to curtail hii 
profits." 474-6. 
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'^I cannot join in the chorus of exultation which comments on 
the virtues of a middle-man who, having saved ten or twenty 
millions (of pounds sterling, that is up to $100,000,000), dies 
in the odors of the peerage and sanctity. I do not care for the 
opulence which, beginning with questionable gifts or grants or 

plunder, has, through generations contrived to take 

enormous tolls on enterprise, on industry, and on population, 
and is ever on the look-out to fleece all, if they will submit to 
be fleeced." 569. 256 

The word of William Pare is a word of equal protest, 
and it is being: heard today in England, as is Thorold 
Rogers' word : 

''The tendency of the existing arrangement of things as to 
wealth, is to enrich a few at the expense of the mass of the 
producers; to make the poverty of the poor more hopeless, to 
throw back the middle classes upon the poor, that a few may 
be enabled, not only to accumulate in perniciously large masses, 
the real national capital, but also, by means of such accumula- 
tions, to command the products of the yearly labour of the com- 
munity. Who sees not the gradual undermining of the nation's 
resources, the sickening of the very spirit of industry on the 
part of her producers, if this progress cannot, by recurrence to 
first principles, or otherwise, be arrested? Is it not time to 
inquire whether, by the laws of nature and society, we are 
doomed to submit to actual and anticipated evils, such as these, 
under the peril of enduring still greater, if we rashly attempt 
to remove them? All moral and political wisdom should tend 
mainly to this, the just distribution of the physical means of 
happiness . . . making wealth tributary to the happiness of 
others." xxix-xxx. 257 



CHAPTER XVII 
British Idea af a Perfect Commonwealth 

''As one form of government must be allowed more perfect 
than another, why may we not enquire what is the most per- 
fect of all, tho' the common botcht and inaccurate governments 
seem to serve the purposes of society, and tho' it be not so 
easy to establish a new government as to build a vessel upon 
a new plan? The subject is surely the most worthy curiosity, 
of any the wit of man can possibly devise. And who knows, 
if this controversy were fixt by the universal consent of the 
learned, but in some future age an opportunity might be afforded 
of reducing theory to practice, either by a dissolution of the 
old government, or the combination of men to form a new one. 
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in some distant part of the world?"— DAVID HUME, Idea of a 
Perfect Commonwealth. 258 

KNOWING that he stood fairly alone in his gener- 
ation, David Hume paused as he launched his idea 
of a perfect commonwealth to say, "All I pretent to in 
this essay is to revive this subject of speculation; and 
therefore I shall deliver my sentiments in as few words 
as possible/' Nearly two centuries have passed since 
he took his pen to give the world his idea. That both his 
head and his heart brightened to his self-imposed task 
is indicated in his choice of the words "idea/' and "sen- 
timents/' with which to clothe his subject. No idle 
dream is this, he says : "the foregoing plan of govern- 
ment is practicable, no one can doubt who considers.'' 
And as a further recommendation of the subject, he is 
able to say that it is the science of the subject, and not 
in any wise the spirit of the political projector that 
moves him. "Of all mankind, there is none so per- 
nicious as political projectors," are his words, "if they 
have the power ; nor so ridiculous, if they want it." 

We feel the glow that follows one in the presence 
of a scientist, as Hume prepares us to take each step in 
the subject. When he is done with it, skeptic though 
he has been erroneously called, he will bring us into the 
eternities with the discussion. This is the mark of 
highest genius in science. The scientist who finds God, 
Hume shows us, is necessarily a theocrat. And this 
is Hume's approach, toward the end of his discourse on 
the perfect commonwealth : 

"'Tis needless to enquire whether such a government would 
be immortal. I allow the justness of the poet's exclamation on 
the endless projects of the human race, Man and for ever! 
The world itself probably is not immortal. 'Tis a sufficient 
incitement to human endeavours, that such a government should 
flourish for many ages; without pretending to bestow on any 
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work of man ythat immortality, which the Ahnighty seems to 
have refus'd to his own productions, finis." 

So closes his twelve political discourses, of which 
the treatise on the perfect government is his crowning 
discourse. Several opinions of these discourses, and 
of Hume the man, taken from the preeminent writers 
are briefly in order, before we hear Hume. 

"These little discourses they exhibit in full measure 

Hume's wonderful acuteness and subtlety, which indeed some- 
times dispose him to paradox, in combination with the breadth, 
the absence of prejudice, and the social sympathies which so 
eminently distin^ish him; and they^ offer, besides, the charm 
of his easy and natural style and his rare power of lucid ex- 
position." 259 

"Hume, following Locke, asserts strongly the claims of the 
labouring classes Before the spectacle of national in- 
debtedness, Hume's usual optimism fails him. 'Why (quoting 
Hume) should the case be so different between the public and 
an individual? National debts enrich . . . capital at the ex- 
pense of the provinces . . . and encourage an idle class of fund- 
holders . . . The heights of popularity and patriotism are still 
the beaten road to power and tyranny, flattery to treachery, 
standing armies to arbitrary government, and the glory of God 
to the temporal interests of the clergy.' '' 260 

"Hume was not an iconoclast; but he was a studious seeker 
for philosophical truth ... He was no missionary or social re- 
former (words as applied to one accused of being a skeptic 
remarkable) .... In one particular he believes himself a re- 
former. He believes himself the founder of the science of 
human nature as an experimental science. (Hum. Nat. 1. p. 474). 
He believes in the possibility of a science of ethics and a science 
of politics. He believes, lastly in the possibility of a science of 
economics. He does not indeed use the term, but he describes 
the study itself. Its scope is, he says, an inquiry into the 
nature of commerce and riches, and their effect on the great- 
ness of the State and the happiness of individuals." And, as 
Smith has shown in our definition which we drew for expediency 
in our seventh chapter, "economics, to him . . . are always mixed 
with politics." "The Golden Age and the State of Nature (But- 
ler and Smith's fond faith) are to him fictions." His decided 
opinion (was) that public debts would eventually ruin the in- 
debted nation." 261 

"There is no doubt that in Hume's case, we have one of the 
finest embodiments of the utilitarian philosophy on record. His 

wordly wisdom was great, and it was of an elevated type 

His remarkable clearness and calmness of mind, his power of 
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arran^ng materials, of seizing the central points of a case and 
discarding irrelevancies, his admirable judgement, and his gen- 
eral skill in arg^iment^ would have gn^aranteed success at the 

bar ... He described it (the bar) as 'nauseous' to him 

His essays passed through many editions. . . . The effect pro- 
duced by the Political Discourses was great. Immediately 
translated into French, they passed through five editions in 
fourteen years. The^ at once floated Hume into fame ... It is 
not only t^eir convincing clearness and trenchant force, but 
their eminent lucidity and impartiality, that is the source of 
their charm .... There is no tendency to extravagance in the 
teaching of Hume." 262 

''David Humes seems to have owed little to schools or uni- 
versities. There is some evidence that he entered the Greek 
class of the University of Edinburg in 1723 (the year of Adam 
Smith's birth) — ^when he was a boy of twelve — ^but is not 
known how long his studies were continued. He did not grad- 
uate." At' sixteen he wrote to his friend Ramsay, ** *1 live like 
a king, pretty much to myself . . . Greatness and elevation of 
soul is to be found only in study and contemplation. This alone 
can teach us to look down on human accidents. You must 
allow me to talk thus like a philosopher: 'tis a subject I think 
much on, and could talk all day long of.' " 263 

''Of the political discourses it would be difRcult to speak in 
terms of too great commendation. They combine almost every 
excellence which can belong to such a performance. The rea- 
soning is clear . . . the learning is extensive, accurate and pro- 
found . . . the subjects happily chosen; the language is elegant, 
precise and vigorous; and so admirably are the topics selected, 
that there is as little dryness ... as if the subject were not 
scientific; and we rise from their perusal scarce able to believe 
that it is a work of philosophy we have been reading, having 
all the while thought it a book of curiosity and entertainment 
.... Mr. Hume is beyond doubt the author of the modem doc- 
trines which rule in the world of science The separate 

essays (Political Discourses) . . . one spirit of inquiry pervades 
the whole — one view of human society and of national interests 
is taken throughout — one sagacious unfolder truth, one accurate 
and bold discoverer of popular error, is at work in each dis- 
course; and it is certain that Dr. Smith's celebrated work, with 
all of its great merits, is less of a regular system than the 
detached essays of Mr. Hume. The originalifor of the latter's 
opinions is wholly undeniable: they were published full fourteen 
years before the Wealth of Nations." 264 

With unlimited critical praise of Hume of this sort, 
it is not to be wondered at if we shall find him genera- 
tions ahead of his time. He was an omnivorous reader 
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of history, a keen observer of the hypocrisies of ex- 
pediency, a student of the Bible — ^where he lighted his 
torch of strict truth — and he had worldly wisdom that 
fitted him to be dispassionate but sure of himself and 
his science. The last named qualification is apparent 
in what John Hill Burton says of this untutored scien- 
tist: 

''His triumphs in political economy are those which, in the 
present day, stand forth with the greatest prominence and 
lustre .... To be the first to teach that the earth is not doomed 
to the eternal curse of rivalry and strife, and to open up so 
wide a prospect of beneficence ... in the eye of good taste may 
justify the brief assumption of conscious superiority, in which 
the subject of this memoir indulged, when he desired that the 
inscription on his monument should contain only his name, with 
tiie year of his birth and of his death, 'Leaving to posterity to 
add the rest.' " 265 

For our immediate study, a further sentence given 
us by Dr. Ingram is valuable.^®* "The characteristics 
of Hume which are most important in the history of 
economic investigation, are (1) his practice of bringing 
economic facts into connection with all the weighty in- 
terests of social and political life, and (2) his tendency 
to introduce the historical spirit into the study of 
those facts." This is to say that Hume wrote for all 
time and with the imprimatur of all time. He felt 
that he was right on many questions on which there 
is still disagreement. Ingram himself is in one place 
arrayed against him,^®^ where he speaks of Hume's 
contempt for the unsocial value of silver and gold as 
mediums for the just measurement of exchange. 
Hume, he says, "goes so far, in one or two places, as to 
assert that the value of money is chiefly fictitious or 
conventional, a position which cannot be defended." 
In answer to this see Professor Norton in our previous 
chapter. This is one of the important things which 
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Hume is 'leaving to posterity to add the rest." So, 
too, Hume's wamingr concemingr national debts. 

We turn, thus prepared, to go with Hume in his Idea 
of a Perfect Commonwealth.**® 

In the first place, secure a commonwealth that is perfect 
democracy. For want of this Plato's Republic, and Sir Tomas 
More's Utopia are imaginary and without value. The Oceana 
of Harrington, "tho' the only valuable model of a commonwealth 
that has yet been offer'd to the public," is similarly at fault. 
It does not deter rich men from learning ''the art which was 
practised in ancient Rome, of concealing their possessions under 
other people's names; till at last, the abuse will become so com- 
mon, that they will throw off even the appearance of restraint.'' 
The Oceana is further at fault because there is not sufficient 
"security for liberty or the redress of grievances.'* "The 
senate must propose, and the people consent; by which means, 
the senate have not only a negative upon the people, but what 
is of infinitely greater consequence, their negative goes before 
the people." 

This is thoroughly subversive of democracy, Hume 
sees clearly. The initiative and the referendum in the 
case of all laws proposed and enacted must be with the 
people. The people must instruct, not petition, their 
representatives. 

In the next place — and, it may be said with Aris- 
totle, in the chief place — ^provision must be made for 
the education of the people in the spirit of the Consti- 
tution. If this is done, government can be continu- 
ously brought back to first principles. 

"'Tis certain, that exorbitant power proceeds not, in any 
government from new laws, so much as from neglecting to 
remedy the abuses, which frequently rise upon the old ones. 
A government, says Machiavel, must often be brought back to 
first principles." 

But how can this be done? Hume has the answer. 
It is to tell us that we all have the answer if we will 
use it. Harrington, he says, has it. In his Oceana 
Harrington has rightly insisted that "all free govern- 
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ments must consist of two councils, a less and a greater, 
or in other words, of a senate and people." "The peo- 
ple, as Harrington observes," says Hume, "would want 
wisdom, without the senate: the senate, without the 
people would want honesty." Vice versa, Hume would 
say, where there is want of perfect democracy there is 
want of honesty in the government and where there is 
want of honesty there is want of the people. The peo- 
ple are not permitted to take a direct hand in govern- 
ment. 

But that leads to the main question, Hume admits. 
The people are many ; unless they can get together for 
debate, they cannot legislate intelligently, for debate 
is essential to political wisdom. But now Hume's 
answer is as the brief of a Constitutional lawyer of the 
first magnitude. 

''Here is an inconvenience which no government has yet fully 
remedy'd, but which is the easiest to be remedy'd in the world 
— Divide the people into many separate bodies; and then they 
may debate with safety." 

In the previous essay, that on Some Remarkable 
Customs, Hume had laid the grounds for the people's 
exercise of this prerogative of debating the wisdom of 
all laws, and of their power by parliamentary action 
for the purpose of recovering lost liberties, rights and 
democratic advantages ; thus : 

'^Tis a maxim of politics, which we readily admit as undis- 
puted and universal, that a power, however great, when granted 
oy law to an eminent magistrate, is not so dangerous to lib- 
erty, as an authority, however inconsiderable, which he acquires 
from usurpation. For besides that the law always limits every 
power which it bestows; the very receiving it as a concession 
establishes the authority whence it is derived .... By the same 
right that one prerogative is affirmed without law, another 
may also be claimed, and another, with still greater facility: 
Whilst the first usurpations both serve as precedents to the 

following, and give force and maintain them Proceeding 

from those very principles: Liberty, in a country of the highest 
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liberty, is left to its own defence, without any countenance or 
protection. The wild state of nature is renewed, in one of the 
most civiliz'd societies of mankind: and . . . disorders amongst 
the people, the most humane and best natur'd, are committed 
with impunity, whilst one party pleads obedience to the supreme 
magistrate, the other the permission of fundamental laws." 

Across the Atlantic in a quarter of a century, in Con- 
stitutional convention assembled, if we take a leaf out 
of the diary of James Madison, we read of the unity of 
purpose, but the uncertainty of the wisest plan to pur- 
sue, to be sure that the spirit of the Constitution of 
perfect democracy should be kept inviolable in the new- 
bom Republic. The spirit of democracy, we may say, 
was bound up in this wish. In the exact words of the 
occasion it was bound up in Madison's record: — "Mr. 
Gerry, sharing the common sentiment that all doors 
be shut against the entrance of injustice and oppres- 
sion of whatsoever sort or color — ." It makes no differ- 
ence what Mr. Gerry thought or said, or what Mr. Mad- 
ison, or anybody of the assembly beside the two, said 
thereafter. The spirit of the American Constitution 
is the above words.*** 

Back to the spirit of the Constitution is the soul of 
democracy. Both English speaking worlds agreed. 
Hume, to this end, perhaps, thinking of the laws of 
England when England had them best, all laws to be 
void and frustrate that come to be contrary to the spirit 
of 27 Edward I."^ and we thinking of Madison's Mr. 
Gerry-clause, all laws to be void and frustrate that 
come to be enacted contrary to the spirit of that clause. 
Even Machiavel, Hume says, gives the warning, that 
government must be brought back often and often to 
this original spirit. 

But, Hume is quick to see, this will require universal 
education of the people in the spirit of the Constitution. 
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His concern is to get this done. And so sincerely is it 
his concern, that he asks how the poor may be saved 
for evermore from oppression by being taught the 
spirit of the Constitution, so that they may maintain 
it. And his answer is, that the people, if they refuse 
to listen to every voice that would bid them surrender 
the prerogative of self-government — ^howbeit they may 
elect to have officials to carry out their will— can get 
together to debate the question as to how far there 
has been a deflection from the public good, and what 
shall be the just laws to restore the government to its 
intended purposes, which are the purposes of justice. 

On the other side of the Atlantic as the eighteenth 
century drew on to its close, were the founders of the 
American Republic wise with the wisdom of Hume on 
this point ? We follow the leaf out of Madison's record 
of the Constitutional assembly to see. 

"Laws may be unjust, laws may be unwise, may be dangrerous, 
may be destructive/' begrins a motion which Madison records, 
'Vet the^ may not be so unconstitutional as to justify the Judges 
in refusmg to give them effect. Let them have a share in the 
Revisionary ^ower .... counteracting by the weight of their 
opinions the improper view of the Legislature.'' 

''Mr. Madison seconded the motion. Mr. Madison considered 
... it would moreover be useful to the community at large as 
an additional check against a pursuit of those unwise and un- 
just measures which constituted so great a portion of our ca- 
lamities." ibid. 21-3. 

Mr. Gerry, sharing the common sentiment that all doors 
should be shut against the entrance of injustice and oppresion 
of whatever sort or color, was rather convinced that the Judges 
were not the ones to have this revisionary power. "Mr. Strong 
thought with Mr. Gerry, that the power of making, ought to be 
kept distinct from that of expounding, the laws. The Judges 
in exercising this function might be influenced by the part 
they had taken in framing the laws. ibid. 24. Colonel Mason's 
wish was that ''no unjust, oppressive or pernicious" law should 
be the law of the land. 27. No such law should "have free 
course." 28-29. "On Question on Mr. Wilson's motion for join- 
ing the Judiciary in the Revision of laws it passed in the nega- 
tive." 
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Here we have the mooted point on a page. The dele- 
gates to the Constitutional assembly are unanimous 
in favor of closing all doors in America to oppression. 
The desire is, that not even the entrance of oppression 
shall find a loophole in the Constitution. And to this 
end they talk and talk, and then vote. Vote what? 
What has proved, or has been interpreted as proving, 
that the Judges have Constitutional right to open doors 
to oppression. Had Hume been present, he would have 
suspected it. The delegates suspected they might be 
voting wrong. They voted both sides on the law that 
was passed. But that law they tell us was designed to 
shut all doors to the entrance of oppression. "Failure 
of government," says some one. Not at all, answers 
Hume ; not if the easiest thing to be remedy'd in the 
world is remedied. Make America a nation of forums 
on the spirit of the Constitution, and the people will 
talk through to the political wisdom that is needed to 
remedy the oppressive laws. 

No nation has done this, is Hume^s word. 

But who would be appointed to weigh the laws that 
would be passed, even if the people themselves con- 
stituted, in their forums, the second chamber of the 
legislature? Harrington made a practical provision 
for that, is Hume's answer. In the Oceana. 

"the conncil of laws inspects all the ahuses of laws hy the 
inferior magistrates, and examines what improvements made be 
made in the municipal law.'' 

But when the council's suggestion goes to the people, 
think what will happen when people of 'middling sense' 
try to improve on their superiors, some one may ex- 
claim. In the multitude of counsel there is wisdom, is 
Hume's answer. "Separate the great body (of the peo- 
ple, into many small groups) ; and tho' every member 
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be only of middlingr sense, 'tis not probable that any 

thing but reason can prevail over the whole Good 

sense will always get the better of the bad among a 
number of people." 

Would such a plan work in England ? Hume antici- 
pates the question. 

**The chief support of the British government is the opposi- 
tion of interests; but that, tho' in the main serviceable, breeds 
endless faction. In the foregoing plan, it does all the good 
without any of the harm/' 

The plan would not only work, but work happily. 
Government being thus in the hands of the people, and 
the people being trained in small assemblies, what a 
happy State it is, is Hume's picture. But he will en- 
large on the practicability of the plan for England. 

'*We shall conclude this subject with observing the false- 
hood of the common opinion, that no large state, such as 
France or Britain could ever be modell'd into a commonwealth, 
but that such a form of government can only take place in a 
city or small territory. The contrary seems evident. Tho' 'tis 
more difficult to form a republican government in an extensive 
country than in a city; there is more facility, when once it is 
form'd, of preserving it steady and uniform, without tumult 
and faction, in the former than in the latter. 'Tis not easy 
for the distant parts of a large estate to combine in any plan 
of free government; but they easily conspire in esteem and 
reverence for a single person who by means of this popular 
favour may seize the power and forcing the more obdurate to 
submit may establish a monarchical form of government on 
the other hand a cil^ concurs in the same government the 
natural equality of property, and the nearness of habitation 
enables the citizens mutually to assist each other.'' 

Hume turns the idea of the perfect commonwealth 
for us now in its final form. 

''Aristocracies .... were most admired by ancient writers; 
but they are jealous and oppressive. In a large government, 
which is modell'd with masterly skill, there is compass and room 
enough to refine the democracy, from the lower people, who may 
be admitted into the first elections or first concoction of the com- 
monwealth, to the higher magistrates, who direct all the mo- 
tions. At the same time, the parts are so distant and remote. 
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that 'tis very difficult, either by intrigue, prejudice, or passion 
to hurry them into any measures against the public interest/' 

Will the perfect commonwealth be expensive in its 
administration ? 

It will be the least expensive imaginable. Taxation 
is no burden. "In the commonwealth, no representa^ 
tive, magistrate, or senator, as such has any salary. 
The protector^ secretaries, councils and ambassadors 
have salaries." But these are few in number. 

What is moving toward such a commonwealth? 

National debts, Hume was prepared to say in his 
tenth essay. Of Public Credit. 

''It would have required but a moderate share of prudence, 
when we first began this practice of mortgaging, to have fore- 
told, from the nature of men and of ministers, that things would 
necessarily have carry'd to the length we see; so now we have 
happily reached it, it may not be difficult to guess at the conse- 
quence. It must, indeed, be one of two events (in the long run) : 
either the nation must destroy public credit, or public credit will 
destroy the nation. 'Tis impossible that both can subsist, after 
the manner they have been hitherto manag'd, in this as well as 
some other nations." 

When shall the change from the system occur? 

"One would incline to assign this event a very near period, 
such as half a century, had not our father's prophecies of this 
kind been already found fallacious, by the duration of our pub- 
lic credit, so much beyond all reasonable expectation. When the 
astrologers of France were ever year forecasting the death of 
Harry the IV., "These fellows,' says he, 'must be right at last.' 
We shall, therefore, be more cautious than to assign any pre- 
cise date; an shall content ourselves with pointing out the event 
in general." 

Reason points the change and calmness pervades the 
prophet. 

"These seem to be the events, which are not very remote, and 
which reason foresees as clearly almost as she can do any thing 
that lyes in the womb of time. And tho' the ancients maintain'd, 
that, in order to reach the gift of prophecy, a certain divine fury 
or madness was requisite; one may safely affirm, that, in order 
to deliver such prophesies as these, no more is necessary, than 
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merely to be in one's senses, free from the influence of popular 
madnss and delusion." 

In other words, so far as the seat of government is 
concerned, interest bearing bonds and the like, will 
fall of their own weight. The Almighty will thus be 
justified in the councils of the States, though denied in 
the councils of business and religion. That is why it 
is in the essay on public credit, that Hume feels that 
his science requires him to say, "The heights of popu- 
larity and patriotism are still the beaten road to power 
and tyranny; flattery to treachery; standing armies 
to arbitrary government ; and the glory of God to the 
temporal interest of the clergy." 

In his Discourse on Interest, Hume had made it plain 
that alienation of the land from the people could be- 
long to no ideal commonwealth. 

In the imperfect commonwealth, 

''those who possess more land than they can labour, employ 
those who possess none. . . Thus the landed interest is immedi- 
ately established; nor is there any government, however rude, 

wherein affairs are not on this footing Were money so 

plentiful as to make an egg be sold for a six-pence; as long as 
there are only landed gentiy and peasants in the state, the bor- 
rowers must be numerous and the interest high. The rent for 
the same farm would be heavier and more bulky . . . with higher 
prices of commodities . . . and produce the same necessity and de- 
mand for borrowing." 

In the perfect commonwealth, there being no oppor- 
tunity of the foregoing exploitation, the reverse would 
be true : 

"For, suppose a nation remov'd into the Pacific Ocean .. . . Sup- 

Eose, that this nation possesses always the same stock of coin, 
ut is constantly encreasing in numbers and industry: 'Tis evi- 
dent, that the price of every commodity must gradually dimin- 
ish Less money will buy a house, portion a daughter, buy 

an estate, support a manufactory, or maintain a family and 
equipage." 

But where there is a warring and a conquering coun- 
try, money will be oppressive : 
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''In the conquering country, 271 money will fall into 

a few hands, and be gathered into large sums, which seek a se- 
cure revenue, either by purchase of land or by interest .... and 

make itself felt by the increase of prices Borrowers and 

lenders ... as formerly, and consequently the high interest re- 
turns." 

If in modem times, says Hume^ the ancient practice 
of providing all monies and materials necessary for 
war in advance of the war mere still the practice, the 
reaction of war against democracy would not be so 
oppressive. "On the contrary," he observes, "our 
modem expedient, which has become very general, is 
to mortgage the public revenues, and to trust that 
posterity will pay off the incumbrances, contracted 
during the preceding war. But not to waste time in 
declaiming against a practice which appears ruinous, 
beyond the evidence of a hundred demonstrations; it 
seems pretty apparent, that the ancient maxims are, 
in this respect, much more prudent than the modem 
. . . According to modem policy, war is attended with 
. . . increase of taxes . . . dissipation of money .... 
every destructive circumstance." 

The people are accordingly deluged with misinformation sore- 
ly to their hurt. ''We have indeed been told that the public is no 
weaker upon account of its debts; since they are mostly due 
amongst ourselves, and bring as much property to one as they 
take from another. . . . Such loose reasoning and specious com- 
parisons will always pass, where we judge not upon principles." 

The public securities thus sold to pay for wars tend 
to add to the inequality of fortunes. "Public securities 
are with us become a kind x>f money, and pass as 
readily at the current price as gold or silver .... In 
short, our national debts furnish merchants with a 
species of money, that is continually multiplying in 

their hands Public stocks, being a kind of paper 

money, have all the disadvantages attending to that 
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species of money. . . . and by that means render all 
provisions . . . dearer than otherwise they would be 
The taxes are an oppression on the poorer sort." 

It is in the face of this degration of the people, 
and the consequent loss of true democratic tone, that 
Hume adds, "I must confess, that there is a strange 
supineness, from long custom, crept into all ranks of 
men, with regard to public debts." 

In the perfect commonwealth manhood will be re- 
habilitated. The people will be taught to debate the 
general welfare, having the power of the common good 
in their hands. And war, in the presence of a people 
so taught, will recede from the foreground. The world 
will live in peace. This is Hume's sturdy Anglo-Saxon 
'idea' — challenging political wisdom evermore. 

We turn to the forces in modem England that are 
working along the lines of the perfect commonwealth. 



CHAPTER XVra 
The English Co-operative Commonwealth 

''Science has presented us with such instruments that we can 
easily create a tremendous superfluity of commodities if we 
choose to do so. . . . If invention went no further, if science now 
came to a standstill, we should have tools more than adequate 
to abolish poverty. . . The people have but to will it, and we set 
our faces toward a civilization."— L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY, M. 
P., London, 1910. 272 

''Eventually, and in perhaps a less remote future than may be 
supposed, we may, through the co-operative principle, see our 
way to a change in society, which would combine the freedom 
and independence of the individual with the moral, intellectual, 
and economic advantages of aggregate production; and which, 
without violence or spoliation, or even sudden disturbance of ex- 
isting habits and expectations, would realize, at least in the in- 
dustrial department, the best aspirations of the democratic 
spirit, by putting an end to the division of society into the indus- 
trious and idle, and effacing all social distinctions but those fair- 
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]y earned by personal services and exertions." — JOHN STXTART 
MILL. 273 

"Then shall you see and be radiant, and your hearts shall 
thrill and be enlarged; 

Because the abundance .... shall be turned unto you, 

The wealth of the nations shall come unto you." 274 

NO true note of democracy was ever sounded and 
lost. There came a time in England when David 
Hume was heard. John Stuart Mill was elected to Par- 
liament. And after him came Fawcett, Thorold Rogers, 
Chiozza Money, and the later champions of labor, 
^lill's sayings, in spirit, were the reverberations of 
Hume's aspirations for the perfect commonwealth. 
"If public spirit, generous sentiments, or true justice 
and equality are desired," Mill could remind every- 
body, ''association, not isolation, of interests, is the 
school in which these excellences are nurtured. Hith- 
erto there has been no alternative for those who live by 
labour, but that of labouring either for himself alone, 
or for a master. But the civilizing and improving in- 
fluences of association, and the efficiency and economy 
of production on a large scale, may be obtained with- 
out dividing the producers into two parties with hostile 
interests and feelings, the many who do the work be- 
ing mere servants under the command of one who sup- 
plies the funds, and having no interest of their own 
in the enterprise except to earn their wages with as 
little labour as possible." "» 

The old fetish of class, that is to say, is now divested 
of its charms : 

**When I speak, either in this place or elsewhere, of 'the labour- 
ing classes/ or of labourers as a 'class,' I use those phrases in 
compliance with custom, and as descriptive of an existing, but 
by no means a necessary or i)ermanent state of social relations. 
I do not recogrnize as either just or salutary, a state of society 
in which there is any 'class' which is not labouring; any hu- 
man beings exempt from bearing their share of the necessary 
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labours of human life, except those unable to labour, or who 
have fairly earned rest by previous toil." IV. vii. §1, 

Professor Marshall has recently spoken quite in the 
same vein. We observe the advance over Paley. 
Marshall writes : ^^^ 

''Now at last we are setting ourselves seriously to inquire 
whether it is necessary that there should be any so-called 'lower- 
classes' at all: that is, whether there need be large numbers of 
people doomed from their birth to hard work in order to provide 
for others the requisites of a refined and cultured life; while 
they themselves are prevented by their poverty and toil from 
having any share or part in that life May we not out- 
grow the belief that poverty is necessary? .... Broadly speak- 
ing, 'the destruction of the poor is their poverty,' and the study 
of the causes of poverty is the study of the causes of the degra- 
dation of a large part of mankind." 

It can be said without contradiction, that the note of 
pleasure now sounded by our own Professor Davenport, 
on this side of the Atlantic, is shared by every one 
the world around. It is a note in proof that Hume was 
gifted with far understanding, when he said that the 
perfect commonwealth is practical ; thus : 

"The co-o]perative societies in England and Scotland embrace 
a membership of nearly a million and a half, representing a 
consuming population of probably five millions of people." 277 

Half the population of England, that is, in Hume's 
day. But let Beatrice Potter name the principle upon 
which these co-operative societies are founded: 

"In all instances these productive societies have been insti- 
tuted and are governed by working men as consumers and not as 
producers." 278 

How the co-operative principle got started, the same 
writer will tell us, out of the joy of her statesmanlike, 
if woman's, soul : 

"With the upgrowth of dense population around the fac- 
tories of Lancashire and Yorkshire, amon^ the mines and pot- 
teries of the Northern counties and the Midlands, the capitalist 
employer conceived the idea of controlling the expenditure as 
well as the labour of his hands. He turned landlord and shop- 
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keeper, fixed the price of provisions and the rent of cottages, 
and deducted both alike from the weekly earnings of the worker. 
This was the much vaunted freedom of contract between man 
and man." 

As a result the physical vitality of the workers 
reached a low ebb, the writer goes on to say : 

"By habitual disuse of the nobler faculties of human nature, by 
persistent under-feeding, over-strain, unsanitary conditions, men, 
women and children were being artificially transformed into a 
population of brutalized minds and enfeebled bodies . . . the 
spirit of association stifled beneath social apathy." pp. 19. 36. 

As the men broke down, Mrs. Webb continues, they 
were replaced, of course, a 

by wives and children, groups of handicraftsmen displaced by 
machine minders — ^an army recruited, after each period of de- 
pression, by a mass of workers of both sexes and all ages, de- 
moralized beyond recovery by starvation and ignorance 

The appalling law of Malthus (supposed to be founded on Scrip- 
ture 279) — ^population perpetually pressing on the means of sub- 
sistence — glibly repeated by the economist of the market-place 
as an everlasting ordinance of Divine justice." ib. p. 11. 

In 1844 twenty-eight Lancashire working-men, with 
a capital of $140, successfully launched the society of 
Roachdale "Equitable Pioneers." The object of the so- 
ciety, as expressed in its name, was to equalize the 
possibilities of human life, or in their own words, "to 
assist each other in improving their domestic and so- 
cial condition." At this time, observes Mrs. Webb, "the 
worker was forced to buy his food in a market heavily 
taxed for the support of a parasitic class of landlords. 
A parliament of landlords had shackled the en- 
terprise and weighted the energies of the nation." And 
so, "one dark December evening," in the year 1844, 
a quantity of flour, butter, sugar and oatmeal, bought 
at wholesale prices, or as near wholesale prices as pos- 
sible, was duly installed in a little room open to the 
public, at least to that part of the public which was 
sjrmpathetic to the movement. There were no clerks 
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inside the room ; the men simply waited on each other, 
distributing the groceries at lowest possibjte prices. 
It seemed funny to tiie urchins outside who sei^it in a 
catcall now and then. Ridicule was in %he air, of 
course. 

But John Stuart Mill was looking on the movement, 
which survived the stage of ridicule. Mill's pen was 
out early with praise. The co-operative stores and 
mills which sprang up from the Roachdale experiment, 
and from Robert Owen's labors that had antedated it, 
with the growing list of enterprisers, clergymen and 
barristers whose sympathy was with the workmen, 
received Mill's unqualified praise. "Able exertions," 
he said; "good seed, widely sown. . .too much praise 

cannot be given the nearest approach to social 

justice, and the most beneficial ordering of the indus- 
trial affairs for the universal good, which it is possible 
at present to foresee." ^®® 

Society was on the way never more to echo Ricardo's 
record of the complaint he heard in Christian England, 
that the blessings of Providence may be a curse to a 
nation.^®^ All Ehigland was becoming one of "Owen's 
parallelograms." Hume's idea of a perfect democracy 
was in the air, for see: "Theoretically, the idea we 
endeavoured to spread was the conception of workers 
as brethren — of work coming from a brotherhood of 
men associated for their common benefit." These last 
words, coming from Beatrice Potter's pen, find her able 
to meet the condenscension of superior minds with 
further statesmanlike admissibilities and alternatives: 

"We may reprard Co-operative effort as a harmless safety- 
valve for woman's surplus enerpry, or we may perceive in the 
details of the Universal Provision shop an uniaue technical train- 
iner for the housekeepers of the nation, or lastlv, we mav recoer- 
nize in this form of association and administration an admirable 
Bchool for the future citizen." 
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> 

A commonwealth — ^we see; and builded out of co- 
operation on the part of an army of workers, for the 
workers soon came to be a veritable army for indus- 
Itrial democracy; thus: 

''To originate, control, and exi>and a single concern, such as 
the English Wholesale Society with a yearly turn-over of $40,- 
000,000, with a trade rapidly increasing year by year, not only 
in extent, but in complexity and variety, would require, accord- 
ing to ordinary canons of trade experience, a *one-man power* 
of no mean capacity. And yet I have failed to discover in the 
history of Cooperative institutions any one man, or even group 
of men, who have contributed in an absolutely preeminent de- 
gree to the unprecedented commercial success of the democratic 
form of Cooperation. So far as I have been able to discriminate 
from this army of workers (it takes quite that to manage this 
business now) men of signal service, these men have been char- 
acterized by moral worth rather than by intellectual talent— a 
proof, possibly, of Mr. Herbert Spencer's generalization that in 
an advanced stage of civilization — and such we may assuredly 
regard the Co-operative movement— character will be more high- 
ly esteemed than intellect." 

In Capter VI. of Mrs. Webb's sterling book, the chap- 
ter being titles "A State within a State," we find what 
would have done David Hume's heart good. The many 
many hundreds of local Co-operative Brotherhoods, 
animated with the consciousness of nation-wide as- 
sociation, are shown in their Congresses assembled 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. From 
Scotland to Wales to England, as a co-operative re- 
public within a kingdom, every co-operator feeling him- 
self *'more or less responsible for the life and labour 
of every man, woman, and child employed in the pro- 
duction of the commodities they consume," Hume's 
prediction of the practicability of a council of com- 
moners is in these "congresses" more than fulfilled. 

Even before the war there were thirteen hundred 
separate associations united "in one political and edu- 
cational league — ^the Co-operative Union, and in two 
closely allied federations for trading and manufactur- 
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ing purposes — ^the English and Scotch Wholesale So- 
cieties." 

The concluding words of Beatrice Potter take one 
to the mountain top : 

"It will only be by a full acceptance on the part of all citizens 
of their responsibilities as consumers that we can form out of the 
present state of industrial war a great Republic of Industry 
nrmly based on the co-operative principle of 'all for each and 
each for all.' " 

The writer closes with a quotation from John Bright, 
as illustrating the faith in a final democracy in En- 
gland that will fulfill the expectations of her noblest 
sons and daughters from the days of the Middle Ages. 

'' 'I believe that ignorance and suffering might be lessened to 
an incalculable extent, and that many an Eden, beauteous in 
flowers and rich in fruits, might be raised up in the waste wil- 
derness which spreads before us. But no class can do that. The 
class which has hitherto ruled in this country has failed miser- 
ably. It revels in power and wealth, while at its feet, a terrible 
peril for its future, lies the multitude which it has neglected. If 
a class has failed, let us try the nation. That is our faith, that is 
our purpose, that is our cry — let us try the nation. That is which 
has called together these countless numbers of people to demand 
a change; and, as I think of it, and of these gatherings, sublime 
in their vastness, and in their resolution, I think I see, as it was, 
above the hilltops of time, the glimmerings of the dawn of a 
better and nobler day for the country and flie people that I love 
so well.' " 240-41. 

Mark well John Bright's words, "no class can do 
that." Partjdsm, as such, cannot achieve the nobler 
day. This lesson must be learned, if democracy is to 
take a forward stride. In view of which fact, with a 
Labor Class Party arising in England, as in America, 
the student of government will do well to study the 
platform of the English Labor Party, as published in 
our American press. 

We need to beware of patchwork. The view of the Labor party is that what 
has to be reconBtmcted after the war is not this or that srovernment depart> 
ment, or this or that piece of social machinei^, but, so far as Britain is con- 
cerned, society itself. The individual worker, for that matter, the individual 
statesman, immersed in daily routine — like the individual solder in a battle easily 
fails to understand the maernitude and far-reachinflr importance of what is tak- 
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Inff place around him. How does it fit together as a whole? How does it look 
from a <Ustanee? Count Okuma, one of the oldest, most experienced and ablest 
of ^e statesmen of Japan, watching the present conflict from the other side 
of the globe, declares it to be nothing less than the death of European elvili- 
satton. Just as in the past the civilization of Babylon, Egypt, Greece, Carthage 
and the great Roman empire has been successively destroyed, so, in the judg- 
ment of this detached observer, the cizilization of all Europe is even now re- 
ceiving its death blow. We are of the Labor party can so far agree In this 
estimate as to recognize, in the present world catastrophe, if not the death in 
Europe of civilization itself, at any rate the culmination and collapse of a dis- 
tinctive industrial civilization, which the workers will not seek to recon- 
struct. At such times of crisis it is easier to slip into ruin than to progress 
into higher forms of organization. That is the problem as it presents itself to 
tile Ijabor party. 

The so-called 'higher class/ of course, may go to the 
lengths of forcing Labor to organize on party lines. 

If any Government should be so misguided as to purpose, when peace 
eomes, to hand, the railways back to the shardiolders, or should show itself 
so spendthrift of the nation's property as to give these shareholders any en- 
larged franchise by presenting them with the economies of unification or the 
profits of incresj^ed railway rates, or so extravasrant as to bestow nublic funds 
on the re-equipment of privately owned lines — all of which things are now be- 
ing privately intrigued for by the railway interests — the Labor party will of- 
fer any such project the most strenuous opposition. The railways and canals, 
like tiie roads, must henceforth belong to tiie public. 

Certainly a free-press, and freedom of speech, dedi- 
cated to an appeal to the ballot for necessary reforms, 
if denied to the nation by the party in power, would 
constitute a challenge to the suffering class to draw in 

on itself to obtain power. 

freedom of publication, freedom of the press, freedom of travel and freedom of 
choice of place of residence, and kind ot employment, must t&ke place the day 
after peace is declared. 

As this platform antedates the pact of the League of 
Nations, the following clause is significant. 

As regards our rdations to foreign countries, we disavow and disclaim any 
desire or intention to dispossess or to impoverish any other State or nation. 
We seek no increase of territory. We disclaim all idea of "economic war." 
We ounelves object to all protective customs tariffs; but we hold that each 
nation must be left free to do what it thinks best for its own economic develop- 
ment without thought of injuring others. We believe that nations are in no 
way damaged by each other's economic prosperity or commercial progress ; but 
on the contrary, that they are actually themselves mutually enriched thereby. 
We would, therdTore, put an end to the old entanglements and mystifications of 
secret diplomacy and the formation of leagues against leagues. We stand for 
the immediate establishment, actually as a part of the treatr of peace witii 
which the present war will end, of a universal league or society of nations, 
a supemational authority, with an international high court to try all justfciable 
issues between pations ; an international legislature to enact such common laws 
as can be mutually agreed upon, and an international council of mediation to 
endeavor to settle without ultimate confiict even those disputes which are not 
justiciable. We would have all the nations of the world most solemnly under- 
take and promise to make common cause against any one of them that broke 
away from this fundamental agreement. The world has suffered too much from 
war for tiia Labor party to have any other poliey than that of lasting peace." 
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The influence of the English co-operators is seen. 

Meanwhile, however, we ousrht not to throw away the valtiable experience 
now grained by the Government in its assumption of the importation of wheat, 
wool, metals and other eommoditles, and in its control of the shipping, woolen, 
leather, clothing, boot and shoe, milling, baking, butchering and other indus- 
tries. The Ijabor party holds that, whatever may have beep the shortcomings 
of this Government, importation and control, it has demonstrably prevented a 
lot of "profiteering." Nor can it end immediately on tiie declaration of peace. 
The people will be extremely foolish if they ever allow their indispensable ln> 
dustries to slip back into the unfettered control of private capitalists, who are, 
actually at the instance of the Government itself, now rapidly combining, trade 
by trade, into monopolist trusts, which may presently become as ruthless in 
their extortion as the worst American examples. 

Other main industries, especially ttioee now becoming monopolised, should 
be nationalized as opportunity offers. Moreover, the Labor party holds that 
the municipalities should not confine their activities to the necessarily costiy 
services of education, sanitation and police ; nor yet rest content with ac<xniring 
control of the local water, gas, electricity and tramways, but that every facil- 
ity should be afforded them to acquire (easily. Quickly and cheaply) all tiie 
land they require, and to extend their enterprises in housing and town plan- 
ning, parks and public libraries, the provision of music and the organization 
of recreation ; and also to undertake, besides the retelling of coal, other services 
of common utility, particularly the local supply of milk, wherever this is not 
already fully organized by a co-operative society. 

There are very deserving things in this platform. 
But it is to be said that several other parties have sim- 
ilar programs. For which reason it may be well to re- 
peat a previous warning. The warning relates to the 
shoals of partjdsm. Partjdsm has shipwrecked many 
a fair program of democracy. The reason is plain. 
Partjdsm divides the forces of justice and righteous- 
ness. Party strife is a separator. What the world 
wants is the co-operator. It wants a general together- 
ness. The so-called class consciousness runs counter 
to this need. And such parties as Labor Parties and 
Farmer Parties are founded on class distinctions. In 
the long run such parties must necessarily stand to de- 
feat their own ends, however noble and deserving these 
ends may be. Just why? Because there can be no 
victory for truth and right on the basis of making it a 
class-victory. The idea of class in itself involves de- 
feat. The cause of humanity is great enough to admit 
of no satisfactory solution that does not make the peo- 
ple one in heart and soul and service. Only in union 
can democracy rise in its strength. And before union 
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there must be the mental attitude of oneness. Men 
must make a beacon of principles out of a bond-fire of 
their class estrangements, and feed the fire with the 
last scrap of class-consciousness, till the flame of the 
union mounts the skies. Then, and then only, will 
the world be drawn and the true cause won. Some 
whisper of this Governor Calvin Coolidge of Massa- 
chusetts seems to have given very admirably to his 
legislature as it convened in January, 1920, for the 
making of the laws of the Commonwealth. Thus an 
editorial of the Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Jan- 
uary 13th, 1920, entitled, Clear Thinking in Massa- 
chusetts: 

^ 'We need to stop trying to be better than someone else and 
start doing something for someone else. Industry must be the 
instrument not of selfishness, but of service. Change not the 
law, but the attitude of the mind.' 

''Such was the gospel of service, of Americanism he gave to 
the members of the legislature ready for work." 

CHAPTER XIX 
Future Solution of the Land Problem 

"The land is not of man's creation; and for a person to appro- 
priate to himself a mere gift of nature, not made by him in par- 
ticular, but which belongs as much to all others until he took 
Possession of it, is prima facie an injustice to all the rest. 
To rights to the land should be recognized which do not act as a 
motive to the person who has power over it, to make it, or 
otherwise as useful to mankind, as possible. Anything beyond 
this exceeds the reason of the case, and is an injustice to the re- 
mainder of the community."— JOHN STUART MILL. 

FEW thoughtful men will contest the point, that if 
human society could find a way honestly and truly 
to make the land as useful as possible, this world would 
be a different place to live in. 

In England a generation of thinkers have pro- 
pounded ideas to this end. Interesting facts have come 
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to light as the matter has been thrashed out in Parlia^ 
ment. John Stuart Mill, whose poise has been com- 
mended by President Hadley of Yale University, has 
contributed the results of his scholarly research into 
the history of the ownership of land in England. Mill 
became a member of the Land Tenure Reform Asso- 
ciation of England, and as such delivered a brief on 
The Right of Property in Land that has become one of 
the most valued of the papers of the foremost public 
men of the British Empire. 
In this brief Mill was called upon to say : 

"The rights of landed proprietors (in England) were in many 
cases legally limited by rights of common enjoyed by neighbour- 
ing inhabitants. These rights the landlords have been gradu- 
ally absorbing; formerly, often by downright usurpation; lat- 
terly, by the machinery of private Acts of Parliament and the 
Enclosure Commissioners; and they are even now pusuing the 
same course, dividing among themselves every year thousands 
of acres which ought to be left open for the enjoyment or culti- 
vated for the benefit of the people. While this process of ab- 
sorption has been going on, a set of laws have been in force, 
made by the landlords, and intended to make sure that no land 
which once got within their grip should ever get out of it. The 
laws of land tenure have been contrived for the purpose, of 
keeping together the largest possible landed possessions in the 
families which already hold land." 240. 

It is in this connection that Mill voices the common 
sentiment of the enlightened portion of mankind: 

*'It is time that this mode of dealing with landed 
property, as if it existed for the power and dignity of 
the proprietary class and not for the general good, 
should henceforth cease We hold that all prop- 
erty in land is subject to the will of the State 

Land — and by land I mean the whole material earth, 
underground as well as above — ^not having been made 
by man, but being the gift of nature to the whole 
race, could only be appropriated by the consent, either 
express or tacit, of society: and society remains the 
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interpreter of its own permission ; with power to make 
conditions, with power to even to revoke its consent, 
on giving due compensation to the interests that it 
has allowed to grow up." 240-2. 

Elsewhere this economist and statesman has writ- 
ten: 

"The laws of property have never yet conformed to the prin- 
ciples on which the justification of private property rests. They 
have made property of things which never ought to be properly, 
and absolute property where only qualified property ought to ex- 
ist. They have not held the balance fairly between human be- 
ings, but have heaped impediments upon some, to give advantages 
to others; they have purposely fostered inequalities, and pre- 
vented all from starting fair in the race. That all should indeed 
start on equal terms, is inconsistent with any law of property; 
but if as much pains as has been taken to aggravate the inequal- 
ity of chances arising from the natural working of the principle, 
had been taken to temper that inequality by every means not 
subversive to the principle itself; if the tendency of legislation 
had been to favor the diffusion^ instead of the concentration of 
wealth, .... the principle of individual property would have been 
found to have no necessary connection with the physical and so- 
cial evils which almost all Socialist writers assume to be in- 
separable from it." 282 

He goes on to state the property right in its true 
nature : 

"Private property, in every defense made of it, is supposed to 
mean, the guarantee to individuals, of the fruits of their own 
labor and abstinence. The guarantee to them of the fruits of the 
labor and abstinence of others, transmitted to them wilJiout any 
merit or exertion of their own, is not of the essence of the insti- 
tution, but a mere incidental consequence, and when it reaches 
a certain height, does not promote, but conflicts with the ends 
which render private property legitimate." 

He indicates the need of cleansing property from the 
false considerations that now work inequality and 
injustice : 

"Private property, as an institution, did not owe its origin to 
any of those considerations of utility which plead for the mainte- 
nance of it when established We may suppose a com- 
munity, unhampered by any previous possession; a body of col- 
onists^ occupying for the first time an uninhabited country; bring- 
ing with them nothing but what belonged to them in common, and 
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havinfi: a clear field for the adoption of the institutions and pol- 
ity which they judged most expedient; required, therefore, to 
choose whether they would conduct the work of production on 
the principle of individual property, or on some system of com- 
mon ownership and collective agency. If private property were 
adopted, we must presume that it would be accompanied by 
none of the initial inequalities and injustices which obstruct 
the beneficial operation of the principle in old societies. Every 
full-grown man or woman, we must suppose, would be secured 
in the unfettered use and disposal of his or her mental faculties; 
and the instruments of production, the land and the tools, would 
be fairly divided among them, so that they would start, in re- 
spect to outward appliances, on equal terms." 

Again in his brief. The Right of Property in Land, 

he lays his finger on the heart of the land-problem: 

"Rights of property are of several kinds. There is the prop- 
erty which a person has in things that he himself has made. 
There is property in what has been freely given to one, during 
life or death, by the person who made it, or honestly came by it. 
. . All these are rights to things which are the product of labour; 
and they all resolve themselves into the right of every person 
to do as he pleases with his own labour, and with the produce of 
earnings of his labour." * 

'The land is not of man's creation; and for a person to appro- 
priate to himself a mere gift of nature, not made by him in par- 
ticular, but which belongs as much to all others until he took 
possession of it, is prima facie an injustice to all the rest. Even 
if he did not obtain it by usurpation, but by just distribution; 
even if, at the first foundation of a settlement, the land was 
ejqiuitably parcelled out among all the settlers — ^which has some- 
times been the case — ^there is an apparent wrong to posterity, or 
at least to all those subsequently bom who do not inherit a share. 
To make such an institution just it must be condusive to the gen- 
eral interest, in which this disinherited portion of the commun- 
ity has its part. The general verdict of civilized nations has 
hitherto been that this justification does exist. The private ap- 
propriation of land has been deemed beneficial to those who ao 
not, as well as those who do obtain a share." 

'*The greatest stickler for the rights of property will hardly 
deny that if land, the gift of nature to us all, is allowed to be 
the private property of some of us, it is in order that it may be 
cultivated. Every defence of the institution of landed property 
that I have met with declares that to be the object. Why, then, 
should any land be appropriated that is not cultivated? Ob- 
serve, by cultivated, I do not mean ploughed up. Pasturage is as 
necessary, in this country, even more necessary, than com land; 
and woodland is necessary too. I do not war against parks.' 



» 
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'^t cannot be said that landed property, as it exists in the 
United Kingdom, conforms to this condition. The legal rights of 
the landlord much exceed what is necessary to afford a motive 
to improvement. They do worse; they tend, in many ways, to 
obstruct, and do really obstruct, improvement." There are 
rights of the landlords to coal, iron and other deposits which 
yield further rents, royalties and profits without exertion or im- 
provement on the part of the landlords. This is a burden against 
the dispossesed classes." 

In 1876, Henry Fawcett issued his Manual of Politi- 
cal Economy, in which he gives us to understand that 
the question of the nationalization of the land of En- 
gland was then under swing. 

^ "If however, the proposed policy of nationalization were car- 
ried out the state, it is argued, would become the proprietor, and 
would charge just such rents as would most promote the well- 
being of the community." p. 290. 

Fawcett, as a member of Parliament, objected to 
the nationalization of the land on the ground that the 
annual interest on the loan required to buy up the land 
and the houses would amount to a billion dollars, 
whereas the rents amount to but about 750 million 
dollars, in 1876. 

In America the page of history relating to the aliena- 
tion of the land is not altogether fair and unblem- 
ished. The intelligent onwatcher of events has found 
it a sad record of the betrayal of the Republic. The 
history of the alienation is canvassed in King G. Gil- 
lette's Social Redemption, ^^^ from which we may give 
citations. 

'•Congress in particular is chargeable with the full and guilty 
knowledge of this colossal crime. We have seen how 200,000,000 
acres of land, with fatuous generosity, bestowed by Congress 
upon the railway companies, — an area as great as the combined 
areas of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia and North Carolina,-^nd 
how we are now to see 150,000,000 acres,— the equivalent of the 
aera of thirty states the size of Massachusetts — have been stolen 
and added to this stupendous total of alienated lands. Moreover, 
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the best authorities essert that, when the full truth is known the 
150,000,000 acres now known to have been stolen will very prob- 
ably be swelled to 300,000,000 acres, or an area approximately 
equivalent to one hundred states the size of Connecticut, or 
more than seven times the gross area of all New England." 283b 

The Lawlessness of the Law, is the title of the chap- 
ter from which our citations are taken. The conni- 
vance is there shown : 

"Let U8 suppose (to invent a name) that the New York and Nebraska Land 
and Cattle Company start in business in the far west. It has in its empoly one 
hundred 'cowboys.' The fertile valley of a stream is selected for its opera- 
tions. At the instance of the managrer of the company each of the cowboys 
files a pre-emption delaratory statement for a quarter section (160 acres) of 
land. The land is selected in such form as to cover as much space as possible 
up and down the stream. One man four forty-acre tracts in a 'strinflr* can 
often be made to cover a mile of tibe water course. Sometimes not mxxre than 
three-quarters of a mile. A hundred entrymen can thus take in seventy-five 
miles of the stream — ^the richest part of tiie valley. 

"The pre-emption law requires that a person purchasinsr land thereunder 
must prove that he has inhabited and improved such land. It does not say 
how long he must have done so. The General Land Office has supplied this 
omission, and carried into effect what it conceives to be the spirit and pur^ 
pose of the law, by establishing a rule that such residence and improvement 
must have continued for at least six months, in order to afford a presumption 
that the settler is actinsr in good faith. So a few days after the expiration 
of six months from the date of the entry the cowboys, in 'Squads appear at the 
local land office, and 'prove up.' It is not necessary to have erected a dwell- 
ing-house upon and improved the land if the entryman and his two witnesses 
have sufficiently elastic consciences. A has for witnesses B and C; B has 
for witnesses A and C ; C has for witnesses A and B. The land is paid for in 
cash — ^which the company furnishes (almost nothing, in price). The cowboys 
step over to the nearest lawyer's office, or more likely the company has its own 
lawyer, and deed every acre of land over to the company. 

"Having thus exhausted their right under the pre-emption law, they forth- 
with proceed to enter as much more land under the homestead law. At the 
end of six months (with money furnished by the company) they pay for the 
land under the commutation provision of the homestead law, and at once 
transfer it to the company. 

"But the end is not yet. True, the pre-emption act and the homestead 
act each provides that no person shall have ^e benefit thereof more than 
once. But at this stage of the proceedings the cowboy that last year made 
pre-emption and homstead entry of certain land under the name of John 
Brown, now makes entry of certain land under the name of Nicholas Tost; 
Frank Smith becomes Theophilus Baxter; Henry Jones becomes Philip Lin- 
genfelter; and seven months later the simdicate obtains possession of thirty 
wousand acres more of the best land in the state. 

"And by and by the immigration of the honest settlers begins. They push 
into this region only to find that all the land worth having, up and down 
that water course for a hundred miles, has past into the hands of this land 
ssmdicate. There is, at a moderate estimate, a space on each side of this 
stream, and whatever tributaries run into it — twenty miles in width by a hun- 
dred miles in length, covering an area of two thousand square miles — ^in which 
no bona fide settler can find a foot of water front." 284 

Bolton Hall's Free America is quoted in the same 
place. The coal operator's fear that anthracite coal 
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miffht become a drug on the market at $2 a ton, is 
cited by Mr. Hall : 

"The control of mineral lands is still closer than that of farm 
or timber land. The great anthracite coal deposits of Pennsyl- 
vania are in the grip of a few persons and railway corporations 
who know full well the value of their exclusive privileges. Hav- 
ing control of the only anthracite coal mines in the country, 
these men and companies have combined to limit the production 
of coal and to raise its price. So effectively has this combination 
worked that the price of coal is now, on an average, one dol- 
lar per ton more than it was five years ago^ and the increasing 
demand for coal enables the combine to give the screw other 
turns and force the price higher and higher. They force the 
price up notwithstanding the superabundance of coal. Pres- 
ident Fowler, of the New York, Ontario and Western R. R., 
testified in 1900 that ^without some restrictions,' by which he 
meant railroad control, 'coal would be a drug on the (New York) 
market at $2 a ton.' " 

A year's coal a day's work for an able-bodies miner, 
we have found, though coal is producing more than 
five times, and has produced ten times, the two dollars 
above specified. The point is. Nature's abundance 
versus the owners' affected scarcity. If we can once 
bring ourselves to understand that scarcity and 
scarcity-prices are man-made expedients, we shall 
have taken a long stride toward social redemption. 
Nature's bounty calls for open eyes: 

''We are told that a quarter of an acre of ground subjected to 
the intensive farming of Holland will support a family of six. 
Now the entire human race, divided into groups of six persons 
each, can be set down in the centre of Texas, each upon its own 
quarter-acre of ground, and there will then be an unoccupied 
fringe of land surrounding these farms greater in area than the 
combined area of the New England states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, England, Wales and 
the mainland of Scotland." 285 

It is most instructive to take pencil and paper to 
run over the Government statistics to find out the 
number of days-work that is represented in the pro- 
ducts that come to hand from farm and factory, as 
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actually produced and accounted for. Confining our- 
selves to the work of just one person out of five per 
family^ and estimating twenty million families to the 
nation, a most amazing situation confronts us. Were 
the land and its minerals, the enterprisers and the 
workers come to a basis of co-operation in the place of 
competition, and everybody happily rewarded and sat- 
isfied, just the twenty million persons being engaged 
in the enterprises, something like this would come 
out of the mutualily. 

Counting three hundred work-days to the year, 
twenty million workers have 6 billion days-work avail- 
able for the task of providing for 100 million people, 
and for the supplying of the foreign commerce of the 
nation. 

We found in Chapter XIV that less than 125 mil- 
lion days-work were necessary for the production of 
the major crops of the country — Barley, Com, Cotton, 
Hay, Oats, Potatoes, Rice, Rye and Wheat This is 
about a week's work for our 20 million workers. In 
one week every family supplied for a year with these 
commodities, with vast foreign shipments of the com- 
modities included. So far as the comfort and well- 
being of the families is concerned, the accomplishment 
is phenomenal. It is like lasting the commodities in 
store for a year in a wink of time, as compared with 
the present sacrifice of leisure and ease required to 
gain possession of the necessaries. 

Fifty thousand days-work per year with the aid of 
machines, horses and locomotives, will lay a railway 
track from New York to Chicago. One million days- 
work of the 6,000 million days-work on hand, will lay 
20,000 miles of track every year. A million days-work 
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is but l-20th of one full day's activity of our twenty 
million adult workers. 

One full day's work for the 20 million men, or 18 
million days-work, for the total, would supply all the 
agricultural implements needed for home consumption 
and the export rade. A week at it for all would give 
all an auto apiece. At that, in 1910 but 27 million 
days-work were required for the automobiles that were 
manufactured in the United States. Only 8 million 
days-work — ^two hour apiece for all — ^were required in 
1910 for the manufacture of beet sugar ; and but half 
as much more time for the manufacture of cane sugar 
and molasses. For five hours work per family per 
year to have all the sugar needed for family and export 
use for a year seems incredible ; but for the refinement 
processes of sugar the five hours a year is ample. A 
day's work for the head of each family would have 
tanned, curried and finished all the leather needed at 
home and to satisfy the export trade. About three 
days-work a year all around and all boots and shoes 
would come out of the factories, made for us, and to 
send around the world besides. 

Three hours-work per year would be required of 
every representative of the 20 million families for 
the manufacture of the rubber boots and shoes needed 
for the household, and for the household's share in 
providing for export trade. Less time than that per 
year would provide brooms and brushes. For the 
manufacture of the brick and tile necessary for all 
purposes throughout the nation, not much over a day 
per year per representative of every family. This is 
fine work, as opening our eyes to see how readily a 
home for every family could be provided, instead of 
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•the tenements in which 54 per cent of the families of 
the United States now live, on a rent-basis. **• In a 
day per year all the canning and preserving would be 
done. In half a day per year all carpets and rugs man- 
ufactured. In half an hour per year all carriages and 
sleds for children. In a week per year all cars needed 
for railways and street-car lines the country through. 
In one hour per year all chocolate and cocoa products. 
In a day per year all confectionery. In three hours 
per year all fertilizers not imported. In nine days per 
year all foundry and machine-shop products. In five 
days per year all iron and steel blast furnace works, 
all rolling-mills, all mills for the making of nuts, bolts, 
screws, nails, rivets, shutters, forgings, pipe, spikes, 
etc., for both home and abroad. In twelve days per year 
all lumber products: — speaking eloquently again for 
the chance for every one to have his own home. For 
paper and wood pulp, of which we read such a scarcity 
of workmen is boosting prices so high, a days-work 
per year for every rfepresentative. In eight days all 
the printing and publishing accomplished. In three 
hours per year all petroleum refining. In a day and a 
half per year all slaughtering and meat-packing done. 
In two hours per year all copper, lead, zinc, etc., refin- 
ing done. In three hours per year all soaps manu- 
factured. In half a day per year all stoves and fur- 
naces, including gas and oil. In half an hour a year 
all wall paper; in half an hour a year all upholster- 
ing materials; in two hours a year all umbrellas and 
canes; in one hour a year all sporting and athletic 
goods ; in one hour a year all sewing-machines ; in half 
an hour a year all fountain pens ; in four hours a year 
all gas and electric light fixtures, lamps and reflectors ; 
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in four hours a year all ice manufactured ; in a day a 
year all flour-mill and gristmill products ; in four hours 
a year all clocks and watches ; in half an hour a year 
all baking-powder and yeast ; in two days a year and 
two hours all bread and bakery products ; in a week a 
year all clothing for both sexes; in two days and two 
hours a year all furniture and refrigerators. 

And so we could go through the list of all manu- 
facturing industries in the country, in every instance 
giving as above figures for the labor required to serve 
both domestic and foreign demands. Taking these in- 
dustries in the large, it would require the use of less 
than half of our six billion days-work that is available 
from our 20 million workers, counting 800 work days 
to the year. 

Even so, no draft has been made on women and chil- 
dren. Their services would be left free for beautf ying 
the world to bring in the full lustre of the Kingdom of 
God, fulfilling Tennyson's inspiration : 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Rin^ out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress for all mankind. 

Ring out the slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life. 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times; 

Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes. 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

Ring out false pride in place and blood. 

The civic slander and the spite; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 
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Rin^ ont old shapes of foul disease; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the tiiousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Rin^ out the darkness of the land. 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 287 

God's will this, we are directed to affirm. Not in 
one day, of course. All the '^thousand wars of old/' 
of which Tennyson had knowledge, were as nothing 
compared to the war that has been waged with Tenny- 
son beyond our ken. Since this last war the authorities 
in our America are appealing for a standing army 
that shall be ten times the size of our standing army 
before the war. The pendulum is swinging toward 
vast military endowments. It will take perhaps 
every ounce of peaceful endeavor that we can muster 
in our day to show cause for faith that eventually 
the pendulum can be brought to swing with however 
small momentum toward ''the thousand years of peace.'' 

But in closing, the point of the chapter. Every 
dream of the poets and prophets of God has scanned 
the horizon to find the first glow of the promise of the 
solution of the land problem. The 181 billion acres of 
this earth, even as they rejoice in their season under 
the smile of the sun, are as yet the dream of the war- 
lords of Christendom. 

What does the Kingdom of God require of the 
land? Only that it be made as productively useful for 
liuman society as is possible. John Stuart Mills has 
stated the case very fairly in his Right of Property in 
Land. 

^ow, when we know the reason of a thing, we know what 
ought to be its limits. The limits of the reason ought to be the 
limits of the thing. The thing itself should stop where the 
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reason stops. The land not having been made by the owner^ nor 
by any one to whose rights he has succeeded; and the justifica- 
tion of private ownership of land being the interest it gives to 
the owner in the good cultivation of the land; the rights of the 
owner ought not to be stretched further than this puxpose re- 
quires. No rights to the land should be recognized which do not 
act as a motive to the person who has power over it, to make it 
productive, or otherwise as useful to mankind, as possible. Any- 
thing beyond this exceeds the reason of the case, and is an in- 
justice to the remainder of the community." 

We may conclude the chapter with the observation 
that the statute of land in the Bible was expressly 
commanded in God's name to prevent injustice and 
oppression ; thus : 

Ye shall not therefore oppress one another; . • . for I am the 
Lord your God. Wherefore ye shall do my statutes, and keep 
my judgments, and do them; and ye shall dwell in the land in 
safety .... The land shall not be sold in perpetuity: for the 
land IS mine. 288 

On this law Dr. Rauschenbusch comments as fol- 
lows: "The land belonged to Jehovah, the national 
God. That is only another way of sasring that it be- 
longed to the community. It was not individual prop- 
erty, but clan and family property. There were vari- 
ous provisions to protect tlie right of the family to its 
ancestral holding and to prevent any permanent aliena- 
tion. • • • All the provisions of the Hebrew Law were 
meant to counteract the separation of the people from 
the land . • . . If the land is owned by the men who till 
it, there is social health and streng^. If it is owned 
by wealthy proprietors and tilled by the landless agri- 
cultural laborers, a curse is on the people.'' 2 

Adam Smith has outlined the peaks of this curse 
in our tenth chapter. David Davies has sketched the 
appalling degradation of this curse, showing tiie with- 
drawal of one-third of the land of England from culti- 
vation, and beyond the reach of the people, to be the 
cause of the curse. David Bicardo has stated the oe- 
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casion of the curse: — ^"Abundance is prejudicial to 
the interests of the producers . . . the bounty of Provi- 
dence ... a curse to a country ... As long as society 
is constituted as it now is, abundance will often be in- 
jurious to the producers, and scarcity beneficial to 
them/' This is a confession, that the land as used 
stands to thwart the goodness of God. 
But now to sum up for the entire field. 

CHAPTER XX 
Conclusion 

ANEW science — ^the Science of Theocratic Democ- 
racy — ^is on the threshold. The known realities 
of this science constrain us to reason that the King- 
dom of God is no airy vaporous far cry of a dead past 
or millenial future, but a practical form of government 
that is suited for this earth as no other form of gov- 
ernment is suited to it. It is the only form of govern- 
ment that is truly unoppressive, democratic, pleasing 
to God, most worthy of man. 

It is a government into which a child can be bom, 
be natural, unfold his powers, rise to occasions, give 
full response, expand without limitations, prolong his 
days in happiness, scale untrammeled heights of use- 
fulness, serve God with joyfulness, keep good con- 
science, be false to no man, fill his lungs with the cheer 
of the world, find no man bowed with the lifetime 
misery of being in the wrong place, glory in the pro- 
visions of his Maker, venerate the invisible all-ruling 
Christ. 

We rise to these perfectly logical reasons from the 
only data that is consistent with the premises of 
democracy of God. 
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Should any one say. In democracy there are two 
horns to the dilemma, and the only one in sight is the 
necessity of selfishness, for where is the sign of the 
working of God? we point to the data of selfishness. 
Selfishness has been the regnant principle of our mod- 
em era. Now for a long time Malthus has been ac- 
claimed as having stated the case for it. And he has 
not stated it from the attitude of a hostile critic, but 
with philosophic satisfaction bordering on exhilaration : 
To repeat again : 

''The temptations to evil are too strong for human natare to 
resist. The com is plucked before it is ripe .... the whole 
black train of vices that belong to falsehood are immediately 
generated (if one enters the lists to try to better the conditions 
of tiie people). The children are sickly from insufficient food. 
The rosy hue of health gives place to the pallid cheek and hol- 
low eye of misery. Benevolence, yet lingering in a few bosoms, 
makes some faint expiring struggles, till at length self-love re- 
sumes his wonted empire* and lords it triumphant over the 

world Violence, oppression, falsehood, misery, every 

hateful vice and form of distress, which degrade and sadden the 
present state of society, seem to have been generated by the 
most imperious circumstances, by laws inherent in the nature of 
man, and are absolutely independent of all human regulation.'' 
27-8. 289 

Not only did Malthus deliver this brief for the reign 
of selfishness, but a notable race of his followers arose 
almost to defend the selfishness in the name of God. 
No less a prince of Scottish divines than Thomas Chal- 
mers, for example : of the selfishness, and with a glow- 
ing heart ; thus : 

'There seems no reason why a whole host of truths particular 
and all alike, should not be assembled . . . and so be expanded 
into a truth universal. Now this is all that has been done by 
Mr. Malthus, when propounding his doctrine of Population; yet 
to fasten a stigma on this plain result of a very plain deduction, 
the lessons of experience and the laws of psychology have been 
equally set at naught. We repeat that all this is quite of a piece 
with the sensitive, and we shall further call it the senseless an- 
tipathy, which would have laid an arrest on the discoveries of 
astronomical science at the termination of the middle ages, and 

would have expunged geology from the encvclpedia of 

human learning." ''Let their repugnance to the pracncal leasoni 
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of Malthusians be what t may • . • • the very passages of Scrip- 
ture which they themselves quote, involve it--4io tiiat in those 
furious denunciations which occurs so frequently in the volume 
before us (Seeley's work), the author's knowledge of nature, and 
his understanding of the sacred record, seem to be equally at 
fault." pp. 4, 11. 290 

All this was written supposedly in defense of the 
Bible. Nor was Chalmers hesitant to declare it con- 
sorted well with the necessity of an ignorant 'peas- 
antry/ and with the lessons of the gospel. Thus he 
continues : 

''It is not any calculation on the number of our species that we 

rehire at the hands of our peasantry It matters not to 

this result, though they should remain profoundly igrnorant, to 
the end of their days, of all that economists have ever written 
on the law of population. . . . Enough for us that they are edu- 
cated, not in the lessons of political science, but in the lessons of 
the Gospel." 7-8. 

All this he wrote, because one Robert Benton Seeley 
had issued a work in protest to the deification of self- 
ishness. The work carried a title that seemed a chal- 
lenge to Chalmers, — ^The Perils of the Nation, an Ap- 
peal to the Legislature, the Clergy, and the Higher 
Middle Classes. Observe Seeley's phrase lessons of 
the word of God,' that caused Chalmers to flare back 
with the phrase, as above, lessons of the Gospel/ 
These were Seelejr's words : 

« 

''Selfishness has given a retaining fee to science, and to that 
which passes by the name; and so, while the words of infinite 
wisdom are lightly regarded, men lay house to house and field to 
field, and oppress the hireling in his wages, and then plead the 
authority of a Whately or a Malthus, as something infinitely 
higher than the lessons of the word of God." 

There may have been undue scorn in Seeley's lan- 
guage, it is true, but he was breaking the way to hold 
up the incompetence of selfishness in the Kingdom of 
God, by whomsoever taught. How well he succeeded 
is apparent when we remember that Chalmers gave up 
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no small part of his Malthusianism in his later years. 
And so Seeley's paragraph that follows, if it raised 
antagonism, was of value nevertheless for democracy: 

:'And this is one reason why the pulpit does not impose a salu- 
tary check, and aim at an effective counteraction of these evils. 
But we are to confess, that, to a great extent, and in a variety 
of ways, the pulpit in this present day, is either careless of, or 

even favourably disposed to this growing mischief The 

test of their evil, and the proof of their guilt, is found in their 
systematic banishment of the word of God from their whole 

system of . . . economy How many valued preachers would 

be sorely if they were called upon to preach an honest and faith- 
ful sermon on the text. 'Woe unto them that join house to house, 
that lay field to field, till there is no place, that they may 

be placed alone in the midst of the earth/' ''Selfishness 

is the governing principle of our race. ... It presents a frigrhtful 
picture of national selfishness, avarice and contempt for the ^- 
vine commands." 

Lfater John Ruskin arose, speaking plain words, to 
point the fact that selfishness was an injustice to God 
and man. With the three great clergjrmen, Malthus, 
Whately and Chalmers taking the selfish horn of the 
dilemma, Ruskin can be forgiven for .his plain speech. 
Every word was needed at the time. And Ruskin's 
holding of the other horn of the dilemma — ^the Provi- 
dence of a God of the Kingdom of love — alone is con- 
sistant with theocratic science. Thus in his lecture on 
Work, in his Crown of Wild Olives: 

"But what does Justice say, walking and watching near us? 
Christian Justice has been strangely mute and seemingly blind; 

and, if not blind, decrepit, this many a day You must 

put your ear down ever so close to her lips to hear her speak; 

and then you will start at what she whispers 'Why 

don't you, every other Sunday, leave your child to sweep the 
crossing, and take the little sweeper to church in a hat and 

feather?' And you answer, of course, that 'you don't, be- 

because every body ought to remain content in the position in 
which Providence has placed him.' Ah, my friends, that's the 
gist of the whole question. Did Providence put them in that 
position, or did you ? You knock a man into the ditch, and then 
you tell him to remain in the 'position in which Providence has 
placed him." 
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If it is asked, How is it possible for a selfish philos- 
ophy of government to 'knock a man into the ditch?' 
has not Professor Davenport, in outlining the program 
which buys legislatures and city councils, answered 
that? 

''All things, then, that can be traded in, or valued, or rented, 
or capitalized may fall within the meaning of the capital con- 
cept. In this sense of the term, capital includes, in the price as- 
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sonal claims; and further, it includes monopolies of no matter 
how various kinds and de^ees, so far as they can be bought 
and sold as steps in competitive-productive investment. . . .When, 
in good business policy a franchise must be had or a patent se- 
cuiid, capital is in either case directed to accomplish the neces- 
sary thing. When for equally cogent business reasons, legisla- 
tures or city councils must be bought, the necessary outlays are, 
for cost and value purposes, precisely like the expenditures for 
machinery or for the control of patented processes.'' 281 

You say, That is selfishness; there is no hope for 
anjrthing else, there is no place where we could begin. 

But Ruskin will say it better than that. In closing 
his Crown of Wild Olives, and at once his lecture on the 
Future of England, he will say : 

"Shall we never listen to the words of these wisest of men? 
Then listen at least to the words of your children — let us on the 
lips of babes and sucklings find our strength; and see that we 
do not make them mock mstead of pray, when we teach them 
night and morning* to ask for what we believe never can be 
granted; — that the will of the Father, — ^which is, that His crea- 
tures may be righteous and happy, — should be done, on earth, as 
it is in Heaven." 

We can begin in the nursery, if no where else. 

Certainly there is Kingdom work to be done, with the 
smile of Heaven on every ounce of endeavor, in view of 
conditions such as the following that are everyday 
brought to our attention in the local press. Are we liv- 
ing a fundamental lie, as this cross-section of Amer- 
ican f oUy suggests ? 
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Common honcitF la one of needs of United States. This Roger Bsbsoti says* 
will solve the nation's economic problem. — ^By BOOEB BABSON, Araerleaa 
Economist who has devoted a life time to the study of business, labor and 
finance. 

When last In Italy I was shown some beautiful and almost unbreakabla 
vases. All that I saw, however, were very old. I asked why they were not 
made today. They answered me by saying that the making of them was a lost 
art. They knew all of the ingredients, excepting one. There was somethins 
which those old masters put in the clay which gave it its wonderful luster ana 
strength. That "something" has been lost and forgotten. Until it is found 
this beautiful ware cannot be reproduced. 

During the past years I have been making a study of business conditions 
aided by a large corps of experts. One of my associates specializes on prices, 
another on localities, another on labor, another on foreign trade, another on 
railroads, another on crops, and so on. For many weeks we have been study- 
ing the high cost of living. We have been delving into the history of the 
figures of uiat era when eggs were twenly cents a dosen, butter thirty cents a 
pound, and flour five dollars a barrel. We have been tzying to find out what 
it was that existed then which does not exist today. There must have been 
something. Everything is due to something. The fact that the cost of living 
is so much higher today than it was ten years ago means that something is 
lacking today which we had ten years ago. 

While making this study we have been surprised to learn many things. 
We have found that the average storekeeper is telling his customers one thing 
and the men from whom he buys hb goods an entirely different thing. 

What experts discovered!: 

We have found that many manufacturers are misrepresenting their goods, 
selling shoddy for wool and paper for leather. We have found that clerks, 
street car conductors and oilier employes handling money are becoming literally 
highway robbers and that stealing is becoming almost a fad. We have found 
political candidates willing to promise anything to get elected, while govern- 
ment and city officials are willing to say that black is white to hold their 
jobs. Senators and congressmen ask no longer whether a thing is right or 
wrong, but whether it is proposed by a Republican or a Democrat. People no 
longer ask themselves whether a thing is right or wrong, but are content to 
ask themselves whether or not something will satisfy their desires. If a per- 
son wants a tiling that seems to be a sufficient reason that they should have 
it. Of course all tiiis is very wrong and harmful. 

ThcHe are a few of the thinflrn which we have found. I would not dare to tell 
you all the things for fear the paper would not print them, but in learning 
these things we discovered what it is that our manufacturers, merchants, 
banks and workers lack today. We have discovered what must again become 
common if our present prosperity is to continue and the cost of living to be 
reduced. That something must be revived and must again be donanded by alL 
That something b "common honesty." 292 

Observe that there is no science of the Kingdom of 
God in the above article. The healing Mind of God is 
not in the thought of the writer, God's will as the one 
remedy for the social errors of the day seems not to 
have been visualized at all by this economist. It is 
this 'fad' for stealing away God out of the social and 
political problems that remains the first folly of our 
public writers. Following this fad, the fad of decrying 
the honest unselfish belief that God is able to heal all 
our social diseases is our second almost national folly. 
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Thus the economist V. B. Denslow yielded his splendid 
talents virtually to decry the all-healing power and 
sufficiency of God for even the simplest evils of human 
society ; as see : 

''The opinion is rapidly becoming: popular that we are ap- 
proaching: a period when poverty, in the sense of an immediate 
and pressing: necessity that one shall work in order to escape 
physical suffering from hunger and nakedness, will be abolished 
absolutely as to everybody. When the advocates of this opinion 
are asked if, as men are now constituted, they will not cease 
working the instant thev are relieved from the fear of hunger, 
cold and homelessness they reply. 'No! men and women will so 
far have risen out of their present enthralled condition as to 
be disposed to work . . . passiontely and because they enjoy the 
work, and will select eacn the work he most enjoys, and which 
will at the same time profit all the most.' This is not only the 
root idea of Fourierism and of all socialism, but finds a large 
encouragement also in many of the altruistic teachings and 
tendencies of the Christian and Buddhist religions." 1. pp. 75-76. 

But one has only to reflect how long he 

would have to wait before a two cent morning paper or a cup 
of coffee would be brought to him, if every person in the 
world were a millionaire, to see that for all the smaller and 
cheaper subdivisions of human service, on which the comfort 
of our daily life depends, he is indebted to the fact that the 
person who renders it is poor . The industries of society may 
be compared to a low pressure engine in which the piston works 
with wealth pushing on one side and poverty, or an exhausted 
receiver, puUmg on the other." 293 

But in England, where the Kingdom work is in ad- 
vance of our own, statesmen and economists have 
come to different conclusions. ^®* Take a leaf from the 
note-book of a member of Parliament who has shown 
tiiat abundant production alone would go very far 
toward ridding the world of the scourge of poverty. 
The writer begins with a throbbing heart for the 
miseries of motherhood: 

"A. B., jute worker, had to leave work, being unfit, seven 
weeks before confinement. Became destitute, and foimd work 
vnth new employer, sa^ng nothing about the baby. "G. D., aged 
84, jute spinner, married . . . Went back to work three weeks 
after childbirth. The new employer knew nothing about the 
confinement. "F. F., aged 32, married . . . Went back to work 
in 16 days (after birth of child) — ^to a new employer." 178-79. 
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This is but a paragraph in Mr. Money's book, Riches 
and Poverty, that has run through many editions with- 
in the present decade. 

If it is thought that poverty is the exception in En- 
gland, we have the words of William E. Gladstone, 
premier of England: "The mass of mankind is com- 
posed of men, women and children who can but just 
ward off hunger, cold and nakedness.'' Rountree has 
made recent surveys that indicate that more than one 
family in four is thus afflicted. He writes: "To mil- 
lions in this country the margin available for the pur- 
chase of food is so narrow that any addition to its cost 
would inevitably mean increased privation in the 
homes of the poor and a further reduction in the stand- 
ard of the physical efficiency of the people." 

Mr. Rountree lays bare the situation in a paragraph 
that will remain the most efficient statement of the 
ravage of poverty that is to be found in science. He 
writes : 

''The life of a labourer is marked by five alternating periods 
of want and comparative plenty. During early childhood, unless 
his father is a skilled worker, he probably will be in poverty; 
this will last until he, or some of his brothers or sisters, begin 
to earn money and thus augment their father's wage sufficiently 
to raise the family above the poverty line. Then follows the 
period during which he is eammg money and living under his 
parent's roof; for some portion of this period he will be eam- 
mg more money than is required for lodging, food, and clothes. 
This is his chance to save money. If he has saved enough to 
pay for furnishing a cottage, this period of comparative pros- 
perity may continue after marriage until he has two or three 
children, when poverty will again overtake him. This period of 
poverty will last perhaps for ten years, i. e. until the nrst child 
IS fourteen years old and begins to earn wages; but if Uiere 
are more than three children it may last longer. While the 
children are earning, and before they leave the home to marry, 
the man enjoys another period of prosperity — ^possibty, however, 
only to sink back again into poverty when his children have 
married and left him, and he himself is too old to work, for his 
income has never permitted his saving enough for him and his 
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wife to live upon for more than a very short time. A labourer 
is thus in poverty, and therefore underfed — (a) In childhood — 
when his constitution is being built up. (b) In early middle 
life — ^when he should be in his prime, (c) In old age.'' 136-7. 295 

In view of this situation, does not theocratic science 
do well to leap to meet this man who has given his life 
to know the woe of the world, when he says this? "No 
view of the ultimate scheme of things would now be 
accepted under which multitudes of men and women 
are doomed by inevitable law to a struggle for ex- 
istence so severe as necessarily to cripple or destroy 
the higher parts of their nature." p. 305. 

It is the spirit again, we feel, that we found in our 
fourth chapter in John the Evangelist in his skyward 
cave over the sea under the stars, as Rountree con- 
tinues : "That in this land of abounding wealth, dur- 
ing a time of perhaps unexampled prosperity probably 
more than one-fourth of the population are living in 
poverty, is a fact which may well cause great search- 
ings of heart. 

The mind of Christ, we say, as this Englishman's heart pours 
out a living sorrow for a condition that is world wide: "There 
is surely need for a greater concentration of thought by the 
nation upon the well-being of its own people, for no civilisation 
can be sound or stable which has at its base a mass of stunted 
human life. The sufferings may be all but voiceless, and we 
may long remain ignorant of its extent and severity, but when 
once we realise it we see that social questions of profound im- 
portance await solution. What, for instance are the primary 
causes of this poverty? How far is it the result of false social 
Bnd economic conditions? If it be due in part to faults in the 
national character, what influence can be exerted to impart to 
that character greater strength and thoughtfulness?" p. 304. 

In England the answer has been that rent and un- 
egualized interest must forbid the hope of abolishing 
poverty. We had some hint of this from Henry Faw- 
cett, M. P., in the preceding chapter. This was in 
1876, when the rents in England amounted to 760 mil- 
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lion dollars, on property which, to buy, would cost 
Great Britain an annual interest amounting to one 
billion dollars. The interest would be needed to sup- 
port and give security from privation to those who 
should consent to relinquish title to their lands. 

Our science requires us to admit that interest is a 
necessary form of security as society is now organized. 
When men have performed a service to society, interest 
is often their only adequate reward. When they have 
endured privations and made sacrifices for the future, 
interest is the only permanent form of assurance that 
tiie benefits of this sacrifice shall not be lost. Interest 
is the solace of old age ; the form which provision takes 
when hardship has been undergone for the support of 
one's family in case of accident or death ; the basis of 
one's life insurance; the foundation of endowment 
funds for church and school; the abiding memorial 
from one's business which he has built up but relin- 
quished to other hands. 

It would be necessary to find some other expedient 
for securing to men the fruits of their labor and sac- 
rifice, should society ever abolish the institution of 
interest. 

Undoubtedly, if human life could be capitalized as 
such, interest being paid on this capitalization; and 
if the capitalization could be graded up, from the babe 
in the cradle who has done nothing for society, to the 
enterpriser, the scholar, the inventor, the business 
genius who has done much for society; and if an in- 
terest could be paid accordingly, no one being left in 
extremity once he has entered the world, — ^no charge 
could be made that interest acted as a 'bite,' or as an 
'exaction' upon human well-being. 
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Poverty, in this event, could be abolished. 

How then would capital be secured for productive 
purposes? This is the important question. What is 
answer? 

If we take an inventory of the many things which 
capital creates, the answer is by no means simple. 

And yet, some beginning can be made in the matter. 
When we stop to consider the question, it drifts in on 
us that no capital is required to create sunlight, air, 
land, water, seed, the natural forces, precious metals, 
or earth's minerals and elements in general. It is 
made apparent, as we weigh the subject, that all the 
material substances, such as copper, lead, iron, coal, 
marble, granite, stone in general, wood, petroleum, 
medicinal properties, and the like, and every such force 
as electricity, the centripetal and centrifugal forces of 
matter, the attraction of gravitation, the laws of light, 
heat, sound and motion, and the like, are the free gifts 
of nature. No amount of gold can be lent to create 
another ounce of gold, we reflect. No silver can be 
created by man's capital ; no copper, iron, coal, petrol- 
eum, earth, air, sunlight, summer, winter, spring can 
be so created. 

All such basic capital is provided by God without 
charge to the human race. Such capital is had of the 
Creator by human society without money and without 
price. The material things with which art, science and 
human welfare have to do, are here and will stay here, 
regardless of whether we pay interest or not. The in- 
destructibility of matter so-called, and the fact of 
matter so-called, are not subjects that call for interest. 
They are the gifta of Nature. Nature is above pur- 
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chase by capital. Nature scorns interest Nature's 
gifts are free. 

So then, if we waited to create gold before we could 
have gold, gold we should have none. No investment 
of capital is required to keep it on earth. It will not 
fly into the sky, nor depart with the fluctation of the 
seasons. What is more material to art, science^ reli- 
gion and human welfare is, that neither will the sky 
remove from above us, for want of the investment of 
capital. Capital can be eliminated from this field — ^the 
real field of action — ^without losing Nature's endow- 
ments. 

But now genius is as essential to wealth as Nature's 
material gifts. Can capital that must be sustained at 
interest be eliminated from genius also? It would so 
appear. We have been accustomed to think that in- 
vested capital has created and sustained genius. It is 
really the other way. Genius has created and sus- 
tained capital. Genius is not fed with gold, though 
rightly with gold rewarded. Genius is a gift. No 
capital was required by Newton to discover the law 
of gravitation. An insignificant tea-kettle was enough 
to give genius the idea of the propelling power of 
steam. The stars were searched and placed in their 
constellations by poor men. Gunpowder was discov- 
ered in a land that is still devoid of capital. A genius 
wrote of ten thousand leagues under the sea, and gave 
the thought to struggling genius to work it out in wood 
and steel. The poor explorer with his compass, and 
the idea that the earth is round, discovered the western 
continents. And so we could go on. Genius is a gift. 
It requires, it is true, some form of capital for its ap- 
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plication, and there is the rub ; but genius itself cannot 
be bought or sold. 

But above genius and the gifts of nature, in the 
search of our science for an endowment to deliver the 
world from poverty, there remains the most generous 
source of all — ^the Mind of God. 

Though we come to it last in our science, the Mind 
of God is first in its importance. In it resides the 
meaning of our term Theocratic. Our science in its 
expanded title should stand. The Kingdom of God, or 
The Democracy that is of the Mind of God. 

That in the government of all peoples the Mind of 
God is the source of all well-being and power^ was 
understood by the prophets of Israel, and is the source 
of the inspiration of every poet who voices the pro- 
gram of the Kingdom of God. It was of the Mind of 
God that Tennyson sang : 

Ring out the old, the feud of rich and poor; the slowly dying 
cause; the ancient forms of party strife; the want, the care, 
the sin, the faithless coldness of the times; false pride in place 
and blood; old shapes of foul diseases; the narrowing lust of 
gold, the thousand wars of old, the darkness of the land. 

Ring in redress for all mankind; the nobler modes of life; the 
sweeter manners, purer laws; the love of truth and right; the 
common love of good; the thousand years of peace; the valiant 
man; the larger heart, the kindlier hand; the Christ that is to be. 

This is the program of the Kingdom of God. The 
Kingdom of God is a conscious, openly declared, up- 
ward-striving movement for that purer law, that love 
of truth and right, that nobler mode of life, that com- 
mon love of good which is inspired of the Mind of God, 
and is to culminate in the fulness of the blessing of the 
Christ that is to be. 

As Tennyson, agreeing with every prophet of God, 
points out, the Kingdom of God is therefore the con- 
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scious, openly declared upward-striving movement, in 
the Church and out of the Church, that is endeavor- 
ing in the name of God, and by virtue of the healing 
Mind of Christ, which is the Mind of God, to remove 
the old, the false, the feud of rich and poor, the want, 
the care, the sin, the faithless coldness of the times, 
the old shapes of foul disease, the narrowing lust of 
gold, the thousand wars of old, the darkness of the land. 

Observe how often it is the 'old' things that are to 
recede and pass away, as the poet perceives it in his 
inspiration. It is the 'slowly dying cause,' the 'ancient 
forms of party strife,' that are to give way before the 
unity of the spirit and the mind of Man, as the minds 
of men become filled with the Mind of God. This is the 
cause for the call for the ringing of the bells of the 
Time that is to be. 

Well,it is a practical question to ask. What is the 
difference between the Kingdom work and the work of 
the Gospel ? Is the Church to stop preaching the Gos- 
pel to take up the work of the Kingdom ? 

What saith the Scriptures ? 

Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the Gospel of God, and 
saying, The time is fulfilled, and the the Kingdom of God is at 
hand: repent ye and believe in the Gospel. — Mark 1. 14-15. 

And the people followed him: and he received them, and spake 
unto them of the Kingdom of God, and healed them that had 
need of healing. — Lk. 9. 11. 

Then he called his twelve disciples together, and gave them 

Eower and authority over all devils, and to cure diseases. And 
e sent them to preach the Kingdom of God, and to heal the 
sick .... And they departed, and went through the towns, 
preaching the Gospel, and healing every where. — Lk. 9. 1-6. 

There is our answer in terms of fact. How can one 
preach the Gospel without preaching the Kingdom? 
Empty the Gospel of the Kingdom, and we have no 
longer the Gospel of Jesus Christ. A Gospel void of 
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the Kingdom is a lost cry. It is void of the healing 
power of God. Certainly of the full healing power 
of God. In truth, a kingdomless gospel cannot be 
other than a gospel of a God of fractional goodness 
and power. A kingdomless gospel means a kingdom- 
less God. It means salvation after we reach 'God's 
acre/ but it limits God's acre to the city of the dead 
and beyond. It means a Christ who can take away a 
sinner from his sin, but who cannot take away the sin 
of the world. Or at best, a Christ who can but will 
not take away the sin of the world. Or at the most, a 
Christ who will tak away some of the sins of the world, 
but not all of the sins of the world. Dr. Rauschen- 
busch has aptly illustrated our last statement. 

"Suppose a poor 'bum' leaves the Salvation Army barracks 
with a new ligrht of hope in his eyes. He passes out on the 
streets among saloons and gambling dens, among sights and 
sounds and smells that call to his passions, among men and 
women who are not part of the Kingdom of God, but of the 
carnivorous kingdom of the devil. So the poor fellow back- 
slides." 297 

But now the Christ of the Kingdom of God can move 
upon the minds of men to put away at least the first 
of the sins that tempt the quickened Hbum' — ^the saloon. 
Or would any one say, that the saloon was put away 
without the moving Mind of Christ? What then was 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union? 

If then Christ can move upon men's minds — ^that is 
to say, can give men his own Mind to put away one 
sin, the saloon, why should he be limited in giving his 
Mind to men to put away the next sin on the list — ^the 
gambling dens? 

What then is the law of the working of the Mind of 
Christ that is in us, that he works even one wonder in 
us and through us ? It is a wholly scientific law. The 
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Mind of Christ, when he accomplishes anythinj: in us 
and through us, gives us to see that sin, any sin, is a 
world-force, that is, a social force. And this last is 
Dr. Rauschenbusch's point as he continues his illus- 
tration of the 'bum.' 

^'Suppose a millionaire has been at a meeting where he 
has caught a vision of a new order of business, in which men 
are not boozy with profits^ but in which such as he might be 
brothers to all. Next mommg stocks come tumbling on 'Cnange, 
and profit is calling to him. So the poor fellow backslides .... 
Sin IS a social force. It runs from man to n^an along the lines 
of social contact." 

But now can the Mind of Christ move in the minds 
of men to put away gambling on 'Change,' just as 
men have put away gambling by paddles and wheels 
and cubes and cards? How? In a nice effortless, 
supine, know-nothing, do-nothing, pay-nothing, say- 
nothing, don't-care, gospel-absorbed sort of a way that 
breathes not a whisper of a drive in the direction of the 
evil in question ? If righteousness which makes a drive 
to 'clean up' the saloons, may include this program in 
the Gospel program, but balks at the major program of 
Christ, in what does this righteousness '^exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees?'' (Matt. 
5. 20). 

These questions are not asked with the supposition 
that any of ous has a virtue to lay hold on the Mind of 
Christ of himself. No one has any such power. One 
may be spiritually sick, and possess no such power. 

*'It just makes me sore when they ask me to lend myself to a 
campaign against public evils. I am busy in the Church. What 
do we have our public men for?" 

But let there come a man of God into that commun- 
ity in whom the Mind of Christ is openly evidenced, 
and the man who is sick and sore at the call of duty, 
is suddenly healed of his hesitancy. 
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^For behold this selfsame thing ... what carefulness it 
wrought in you, yea, what clearing of yourselves, yea, what 
indignation, yea, what fear, yea, what vehement desire, yea^ 
what zeal, yet, what revenge." — 2 Cor. 7. 11. 

Did Paul do this for the Corinthians? Not at all. 
It was the Mind of God in Christ Jesus that accom- 
plished this sudden zeal for the Kingdom in the hearts 
of these Greeks. It leaped from mind to mind that the 
Gospel of the Kingdom was the Gospel of Righteous- 
ness. More truly speaking, the Mind of Christ took 
hold of an entire community to make itself rid of its 
sins ; and that not merely of its small sms, but of its 
sins small and great. 

Where the Mind of Christ is, there is no election 
about the matter; no saying that the community will 
gladly rid itself of some of its sins, but will rebel if 
all sins are mentioned in the list. The Mind of Christ 
is never divided. The Mind of Christ is partial to no 
sins. The Mind of Christ is passive no sin. Sin is 
spiritual disease. It is impossible for the Mind of 
Christ to be passive toward any disease. Christ's pres- 
ence is an all-healing presence. Christ is our health — 
physical, mental, moral, social, spiritual. Disease in 
Christ's presence is unreality, is inharmonious adjust- 
ment, is instantly and demonstrably vanquished into its 
nothingness. It is of the Kingdom of God that this is 
so. God has willed it so. 

There remains therefore all hope for human society, 
here, now, everjrwhere and hereafter, in Christ's King- 
dom, which is the Kingdom of God. In John's vision 
in our fourth chapter, this Kingdom was seen coming 
down out of heaven from God for all peoples. It was 
seen to be a God-movement as well. God was coming 
down to dwell with the peoples, to be their God. The 
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heavens rocked with the thunder of the hallelujahs 
and rejoicing over this theocratic democracy. Direct 
government under God and his Christ by spiritually 
filled souls upon earth became the song of songs of the 
apocalypse. Possessed of the Mind of God the world 
was a new creation. 

The world is a new creation now, in this room, at this 
moment, when the Mind of God in Christ takes posses- 
sion of our faculties. Just as the skyward cave of 
John the Beloved radiated with this creation. All hin- 
drances are lost. All weakness becomes strength. All 
solitary circumstances and benighted isolations are 
glorified with the exceeding presence of the divine 
Comforter. All battles are won ere they are begun. 
All enmities are vanquished in Love. All sin and er- 
ror takes flight in the joy of the holiness and goodness 
and mightiness and truth of God. All expediency is 
lost in the Kingdom of his Christ. 

It follows, as we come to our close, that our historical 
perspective as gained in this study, serves only to turn 
our minds inward to fix our thoughts on the perspective 
of the principles of the Kingdom. These principles are 
very simple, and exceedingly absorbing; so that, if 
we end our work together with their narration, we are 
conscious that they are purely life-giving — ^personally 
and socially — and so, are as numberless as they are 
unburdensome and vitalizing. Just to begin, is to see 
that this is so: 

I. — ^All ills of government find their healing in the 
Mind of God. 

AU ills of government exist with the consent of the governed. 
This consent is mental. True, the governed are deceived and 
mistaken in granting their consent. But it is this mental 

Srocess to which the governed permit themselves to be subjected, 
[iat brings them under the yoke of political bondage. Their 
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bondage is forged, either by the inertia, or by the deflection, of 
their own method of thinking. The chains of this bondage can 
be broken only by the knowledge of the trueness and the suf- 
ficiency of the Mind of God to correct all errors of finite think- 
ing, and by the knowledge of the goodness and readiness of 
God to deliver all peoples out of their political, as out of their 
personal, ills. 

n. — ^Bondage is broken by the knowledge of the Mind 
of God. 

Only as the governed know the truth that relates to their 
social, industrial and political existence, can they work out their 
deliverance. Their political salvation, they are told, is in their 
own hands. This is not true. It is in their minds. As the 
governed thinks, so is he. Only as he thinks God's thoughts 
after Him, can the governed rise in his might to thrust his iUs 
from him. This because, in falling away from God, the gov- 
erned has fallen away from the knowledge that the cause of 
democracy is a personal matter between finite and Infinite men- 
tal companionshii) — ^between God and man. 

ni. — ^The Mind of God destroys all fear and doubtful- 
ness of the triumph of the Kingdom. 

The governed, in losing sight of God, can no longer discern 
the txueness and readiness of God.' A state of doubtfulness, 
not unmixed with fear or dread follows. As a fish out of water, 
or a bird fast in the bushes, is in constant danger of self-de- 
struction by its own violent acts; so a finite mind, when out 
of its element, having by error of thought thrust itself out 
of its true relation with God, is at the mercy of its further 
errors; is at all times in danger of doing itself repeated dam- 
age by the doubtful and hurtful use of political liberties. 

IV. — ^The Mind of God works, not by strife, or self- 
seeking, but by Truth and Love. 

All use of political liberties is hurtful where the motive is 
one of strife, or self-seeking. Whether the strife is of the nature 
of class-conflict, partisanship, or force, the result is the same. 
In every case democracy is the loser, because only in union is 
there strength. And union relates to oneness of interests, as 
well as to oneness of political action. If the governed is stupid 
enough to yield to the suggestion of his own personal interests, 
he cannot but forge chains for himself and his fellows by this 
self-seeking. True democracy is large enough to be impossible 
of achievement by a people who yield to motives that fall be- 
low the standard of Truth and Love. All for each and each for 
all. and God over all, blessed forever, is the only deserving 
political motto for any people. 
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v.— The Law of the Mhid of God is over-coming ; it 
is irresistible. 

In determining that neither strife nor self-seeking shall actaate 
the motives of a people, oneness with God is therewith demon- 
strated. The migntiness and irresistibility of such a ijeople as a 
force for justice and righteousness, is a demonstration of the 
value of the acceptance of the laws of the mind of God in demc^- 
cratic procedure. 

VI. — ^Every right idea for the government of human 
society is of the Mind of God. 

Thia fellows from the previous consideration. 

Vn. — ^The Mind of God is alert, active, courageous, 
all-knowing. 

And this alertness, activity, courage and wisdom is in every 
instance transmitted to a given people from the Mind of God. 

Yin. — ^In the Mind of God the end is known and ac- 
complished from the beginning. 

God's plan for government, once acc«>ted, needs but to be 
worked out to prove its perfect adaptability for the happiness 
and welfare of mankind. 

IX. — ^Confidence in God is more than belief, it is ac- 
complishment ; it is victory. 

Every political emancipation has started with this confidence 
in God, and is a standing publication of the unfailing trueness 
of the working of the power of God, when appeal is made to 
this power. 

X. — ^Right is the best resource ; right is might. 

Right aim, right conscience, right attitude toward God, right 
confidence, right means to right ends, right ending. 

XI. — ^The law of life in Christ Jesus is the law of the 
Kingdom of God. 

A Christ as true, as constant, as omnipresent in the realm 
of political action, as the ethereal, the invisible element which 
makes light possible, after the manner found in our opmdng 
chapter. 
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XIL — ^It is the pleasure of the Mind of God that the 
Kingdom of God shall be within us. 

Every trueness of democracy begrins with Man, Every trae- 
ness of Man begrins with God. Therefore the pleasure of theo- 
cratic democracy; the pleasure of intimate association with God 
in government on the part of Man. Government is a phenome- 
non, we may say^ that exists to render mankind happy in this 
intimate association. 

Xm.— God withm us with all his Mind— that is the 
Kingdom within us. 

No half-way enterprise on God's part ever to be discovered 
in the relation. 

XIV. — ^As we expand with God's Mind, the Kingdom 
expands within us. 

Room for growth and progression. Natural expansion broad- 
ening to a perfect day. 

XV. — ^Error exalts material things^ thinking there- 
with to prosper; 

The Mind of Christ within us exalts God, and there- 
with the soul prospers. 

Seek first the Kigndom of God and all things shall be 
added unto you. 

Things trail along when we seek the Kingdom of God 
and his righteousness first. 

But God and righteousness will not trail along when 
we seek things first. 

XVL — Just where we are thinking now we may 
know the Mind of God. 

Nothing truer imder the sun than this. 

XVn.— The Kingdom of God must begin within us, 
for God begins within us. 

God begins within every one of ns, when we begin to tsks 
interest in right government, havMg God's laws in mind. 
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XVin. — ^Where God begins there is no ending; let 
the Kingdom begin in us and it is won. 

The theocratic democrat is on the winning side. 

XIX.— The Kingdom of God is within us, for God 
is within us if we love him, and where God is he sets 
up his throne. 

No arbitrary throne; God's throne our throne. 

XX. — ^Where the Kingdom of God is there is security. 
If the Kingdom of God is within us we cannot fail of 
security. 

Security in childhood, youth, manhood, old age. Security in 
industry. Security every man in the exact fruits of his labors. 
Security in freedom from exploitation. Security from poverty, 
want and degradation. Security as fine and true on earth as in 
heaven. 

XXI. — ^Men of the Kingdom are confident men ; they 
cannot be shaken; for the Kingdom has been set up 
within them, and the sight of it is before them resplen- 
dent in its glory. 

They only know true glory who know the Kingdom's glory. 

XXII. — ^If the Mind of Christ is in us, we cannot put 
off the Kingdom for some future possession ; ''Bye and 
Bye is the deviPs lullaby.'* 

To alert, awake minds devil's lullaby there can be none. 

XXIIL— If the idea is right, all is right. 

We can go ahead fuU speed on a clear track. 

XXIV. — ^The business of the Kingdom is to win you, 
me, everybody. 

Great thing this, to be won to be a winner. 

XXV. — Experience of the Kingdom is confirmation 
of the Kingdom. 

Out of the world of make-believe and iham into the gdag 
bcifiinea0 of God's democrat. 
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XXVI. — ^All forms of government other than the 
Eongdom decay. A lie cannot hold its own. 

Every page of history is a publication of the fact. 

XXVIL — ^When the Kingdom is bom within us, it is 
bom actively, continuously, gloriously. 

The fountain of perpetual youth. 

XXVni. — ^We are secure in the Kingdom because we 
are secure in God. 

In taking up the other fellow's worries, we find none on the 
horizon for ourselves. And none long for him. 

XXXIX. — ^Every fact of the Kingdom is an active 
fact. 

To be associated in the live worthwhile projects of God that 
belong to our everyday lives and careers becomes the soul of 
our inspiration. 

XXX. — ^The Kingdom of God is within us, because 
the law of the Kingdom is immutably right toward 
every institution, and instantaneously an obliteration of 
every thing that is known to be wrong about that sit« 
nation. 

This makes the men of the Kingdom peculiar ; men 
who dally and compromise, and seek their own, cannot 
understand men of the Kingdom. 

Men of the Kingdom are of a different order. 

Therefore men of the Kingdom can afford to be pa- 
tient ; they are to seek that the Kingdom shall be bom 
in everybody. 

XXXI— The laws of the Kingdom are settled princi- 
ples. 

Every one of them a satisfactory and a practical principle. 

XXXII.— The Kingdom of God achieved will be God's 
day, will be Life's day, will be Law's day. 

Will be your day and my day. 
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XXXin. — ^Every truth of the Kingdom taught dissi- 
pates an error of false government. 

First duty of the citizenship then — ^teach the troths of the 
Kingdom. 

XXXIV, — ^The Kingdom of God once found can never 
be lost. Error only can be lost — ^the falsehood, the lie. 

The lie must lose out, but nothing is lost, and everything is 
gained in the losing. 

XZXV. — God's creation for the Kingdom in time is 
the State. 

The State is God's provision for a good life: — ^for 
righteousness, goodness, security, well-being, temporal 
enrichment, earthly kindliness, good-will, peace and 
truth. 

God's provision for the State includes an unfailing 
supply of the good things of life, an inexhaustible 
treasure of genius, an unremitting challenge to human 
resourcefulness, and an everflowing current of youth for 
the reincarnation of human society with pure ideals, 
lofty aims, unwearied powers, unsullied grace, undying 
hope, unimpeachable faith, unbounded joy, outbursting 
song, everlasting praise. 
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Equalizing Interest 

THE problem of equalizing interest is already vex- 
ing many statesmen in Europe and America. In 
the minds of some, our world is already burdened with 
an impossible debt. But ours is an age that leaps to 
meet the impossible. In the drama of the impossible 
interest must now play perhaps the principal role. 
Nor does the role want fascination. Therefore the 
dialogue form of this Appendix, which is designed, 
not to present finalities with respect to the equaliza* 
tion of interest, but as an aid to discussion. That the 
writer carries insurance and profits by it, is sufficient 
guaranty that no assault is intended on the institution 
of insurance as such, tho' some basis for universal in- 
surance is a prime need of the hour. 

The curtain rises on Judge Warner of New York in the act 
of drawing up a chair for Miss Templeton, an insurance expert, 
who has been invited to his office. 

Judge W. — ^You have taken up life insurance, I understand, 
partly from your sympathy for women in general? 

Miss T. (eagerly). — ^Yes, sir. As one of the eight million 
women in the United States earning her own living. I want 
to save them and everybody from suffering. 

Judge W. — ^A laudable purpose surely. You spoke of over 
three and one-fourth million widows in our country; what per 
cent of these, do you know, are in want? 

Miss T. — ^Thirty-five per cent, sir, according to life insurance 
statistics, while not ten per cent of them have the comforts of 
life. 

Judge W. — Taking all families, what proportion of them are 
provided for, in the fact of old age and want? 

Miss T. — About one family in twenty, sir; that is, about one 
million of our twenty million families in the United States. 

Judge W. (fumbling his papers). — I have here a statement 
that only seven per cent of the value of human lives in America 
is covered by life insurance. 

248 
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Miss T. (taking the paper when the Judge has found it)^ — 
7ou have figured out the value of human life per person, I see, 
sir. 

Judge W. — ^Those are not my figures, but an estimate of 
Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University, or rather the esti- 
mate of Professor Nicholson of the University of Edinburgh. 
The figure is $400 per man, woman and child in Great Britain, 
let us say $4,000 per person here. That would mean $400,- 
000,000,000, I believe for the value of human life in the United 
States of America. 298 

Miss T. (attentively). — ^I see, sir. 

Judge W. — ^What would it cost to insure all these people? 

Miss T. — ^I don't think it could be done, sir. ^ 

Judge W.— Why not? 

Miss T. — It would cost too much. 

Judge W. — ^You said a little while ago that all but 10 per 
cent of the children who enter school between six and seven 
years of age leave school of necessity to go to work before 
they reach the eighth grade? 

Miss T. — ^Yes, sir, partly because one of their parents-— a 
father usually— often dies leaving no life insurance. 

Jud^e W. — ^You said that only two men in a hundred succeed 
in business; what did you mean by that? 

Miss T. — ^Many and many of them cannot obtain sufficient 
capital to hold out; as many more are swamped by overhead 
charges — interest and rent and the like. The rest are doomed 
to die poor. Scarcely 18 per cent of the men who die, court 
records show — in the surrogate Courts, Judge Warner — scarcely 
18 per cent of these when they die leave any tangible assets. 

Judge W. — Are you American bom? 

Miss T. — No — and I was just about to say, as an English girl, 
that of 400,000 of our people there who die annually, five-sixths 
leave no property at all; while of the $1,500,000,000 which passes 
at death each year, one-half is left by less than 2,000 people. 299 

Judge W. — ^The amount left by the 2,000 at death yearly in 
your country, then, equals the accumulated new property of our 
60 millions of inhabitants in the United States thirty years 
ago. 300. How do you account for the per cent — all but 18 
per cent, I think you said — ^how do you account for the 82 per 
cent of our Americans who die without tangible assets? 

Miss T. — ^The high cost of living, the uncertainties of doing 
business, and the loss of time due to sickness, unemployment and 
the like. 

Judge W. — ^Is it argued that there is enough life insurance 
fv go around? 

Miss T. — ^I do not understand you. 
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Judge W. — ^It would be a calamity to life insurance itself, 
vrould it not, to have everybody decide to get insured? 

Miss T. — ^Well, not everybody can get insurance. One must 
be reasonably sound, to be insured by the old line companies. 

Judge W.— But suppose 15,000,000 of our 20,000,000 families 
suddenly decided to take out life insurance? Wouldn't that be 
a calamity? 

Miss T. — ^Not necessarily. One company has paid over two 
million claims in its history, though the claims amounted to 
only |275,00Q,000 or an average of but $137.50 per claim. 

Judge W. — ^Would you call $137.50 a good amount of life in- 
surance for any family? 

Miss T. — No, sir; we have a habit of saying in life insurance 
that even $1,000 does not insure a family, but only the under- 
taker and the doctor. 

Judge W.— Elscactly. Now what would you call good in-; 
surance? 

Miss T. — ^Well, a great New York daily has put the need of 
a family of five under existing high prices at $1,600 a year; 
the railway men and others put it at $2,000. 

Judge W, — ^You are thinking of income policies now? 
Miss T. — ^Yes, I was about to say — 
Judge W. — For any efficiency? 
Miss T. — ^Yes, for any efficiency. 

Judge W. — ^I agree to that. What amounts are taken that 
way? 

Miss T. — ^Here is a folder of a man who has taken out seven 
policies of $100 each to be the monthljr check for each in the 
case of his death. The total of his policies is $122,000 at this 
rate of protection. 'Tamily preparedness,^' he calls it. 

Judge W. (figuring). — ^Well, to insure 15 or our 20 million 
families at this figure would mean $18 hundred billions. We 
could not insure our population with such family preparedness 
—could we? (Figurmg again) If we take one-sixth of that, 
though^ that would be $300 billions, or for 20 million families, 
$400 billions — could we stand that insurance? 

Miss T. — ^You mean so much invested capital for an insurance 
of $100 per month for a payment of $20,000 for each family, 
20 million families? — $400 billions — or, no, sirl Why on an 
average of 40 years for the person of the family so insured it 
would soon be requiring $10 billion dollars a year interest. 
Impossible! And where could we put all that money out at 
interest! You know that life insurance is built up on the fact 
that $1 at interest at 6 per cent for 20 years amounts to $3.20. 
There must be enough dollars out earning enough money to 
warrant people who borrow money from life insurance com- 
panies, to continue the loans, and to want more loans, or insur- 
ance coult not do business. Ours is an int^est business, and it 
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has all the quirks and oddities of an interest business, especially 
of a compound interest business. Then, of course, as I have 
said, few families have any money, it is discovered upon the 
death of the head, and where could you find $20,000 for each 
family, to put out at interest for the insurance? 

Judge W. (figuring). — I want to see what money would need 
to be put out at six per cent to assure or insure each of our 
20 million families an mcome of $1,200 for a twenty year period. 
It would need a payment of $24 billions a year or $480 billions 
for the 20 years. It would require an investment of $150 bil- 
lion dollars; multiplying that by 3.20 gives $480 billions. The 
$150 billions, assuming that we had that amount of free capital, 
and could find places to invest it continuously for 20 years at 
six per cent, would yield us the $100 a month per family for 
each of our 20 million families for twenty years. 

Miss T. — It would be absurd. Judge Warner, for soon there 
would be $200 billion to invest, and then $250 billion to bring it 
up to the required $480 billions. And where could you keep 
the funds? We have less than $5 billions dollars of money in 
the United States today — a good deal less than $50 per person. 

Judge W. — ^Aren't all figures that cover population absurd? 
Here your New York paper says an income of $1,600 per family 
is now needed to keep up the human standard; for 20 million 
families that would $32 billions a year. And where could we 

fet that sum of money as the annual income of the country? 
he total amount paid in the manufacturing industries of the 
country in 1910 to laboring men and men on salaries was but 
about four and a fifth billion dollars, and the gross income 
but about $20 billions. 

Miss T. — It has been figured that it would require $20 billions 
invested at compound interest for 20 years to give each one of 
the 20 million families in this country the minimum of real 
protection — ^a life insurance policy of $3,000, payable on the 
death of the head of the family, that is, the one insured. There 
is never any danger that that amount of insurance will ever be 
wanted, so we don't bother our heads about it. 

Judge W. — ^May I see some of your literature? 

Miss T (opening her bag. — Oh, yes. Judge. 

Judge W. (examining the folders given him; reading). — "The 
compound interest on a single penny for 600 years would be 
16,000 billion dollars. We should worry." I should think not. 
— But how do you make that out? 

Miss T. — ^The compound interest on a cent for 300 years, 
interest and principal, amounts to $400,000 dollars. 

Judge W. (putting it down). — ^All right. 

Miss T. — ^And the compound interest on $1 for 800 years, 
interest and principal amounts to $40 Bullions. 
Judge W. — ^All right. 
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Miss T. — For the second 300 years just multiply the $40 mil- 
lions by the 400 thousand dollars that you have from the cent. 
It will grive you the amount. 

Judge W. (looking up from his figures). — ^That is right 16,- 
000 billion dollars. I have 12 ciphers and 16 which makes 
$16,000,000,000,000. It seems phenomenal doesn't it? 

Miss T.— Compound interest is phenomenal. Judge Warner. 
You take a young man who is worth $100 millions at twenty- 
five and compound his fortune for twenty years, and he is worth 
$320 millions. Compound that again, and at sixty-five he is 
worth over a billion dollars, without an effort on his part — 
just by interest. Take a young man who may inherit $500 mil- 
lion at 25, and at 65 he will be worth more than five billion 
dollars. Could he live to be 85 he would be worth sixteen 
billion dollars. 

Judge W. — ^All that is possible in America But then, if 

a man did not begin to give money away, his money would give 
us all away — ^we should break down under the interest load; 
for you can't get something out of nothing, and all these figures 
of ours mean so much oppression for somebody for a good many 
bocties, don't they? So much interest, so much debt. 

Miss T. — ^Yes, Judge Warner. 

Judge W. (reading). — ^Tere is a statement: "out of 100 aver- 
age men, 25 years old, when they reach 65: 1 will be rich, 4 
will be wealthy, 5 will be dependent on their daily earnings, 
54 will be dependent on their relatives or charity. 36 will be 
dead." 301 

Miss T. — ^Yes, he is one of the best of our insurance writers. 

Judge W. — ^Here is another: "From past experience your 
chances for reaching old age with a competence are only 5 to 
100. Even a gambler wants fifty chances." 

Miss T.— Yes. 

Judge W. — Here is another: "The County Court records show 
that out of 31,610 deaths, 87.1 per cent of the people left no 
estate." 

Miss T.—Yes. 

Judge W. — ^Here is another: "During the past ten years, ac- 
cording to Bradstreets, there have been over 100,000 commer- 
cial failures, with liabilities of over $1,500,000,000. During the 
past ten years 600 banks have closed their doors with liabilities 
of over $380,000,000. During the past ten years there have 
been railroad receiverships, with stock and bond issues involved 
of over $600,000,000." Well, that represents nearly two and one 
half billion dollars in ten years. 

Miss T.-— Yes. 

Judge W. — ^Here is Dr. T. De Witt Talmage on life insurance. 
"The great difference of many people on this important subject 
accounts for much of the crime and pauperism of this day. Who 
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are these children sweeping: the crossings with broken brooms 
and begging of you a penny as you go by ? Who are these lost 
souls gliding under the gaslights in thin shawls? Ah, they 
are the victims of want, and in many cases the foresight of 
parents and grandparents might have prevented it. God only 
knows how they struggle to do right. They prayed until the 
tears froze on their cheeks; they sewed on the sack until the 
breaking of the day, but they could not get money enough to 
pay the rent, they could not get money enough to clothe them* 
selves decently; and one day the angel of purity and the angel 
of crime fought a great fight between the empty tray and the 
fireless hearth and the black winged angel snrieked, 'Aha! I 
have won the day!' Say some men, 'I believe what you say-r— 
it is right and Christian, and I mean sometime to attend to this 
matter. My friend, you are going to lose the comfort pf s[oiir 
household in the way the sinner loses heaven — ^by procrastina- 
tion . . . Life insurance companies help most of us to provide 
for our families after we are gone. But if we have the money 
to pay the premiums and neglect it, we have no right to expect 
mercy at the hand of God in the judgment. We are worse than 
Tom Paine, worse than Voltaire, and worse than Shaftsbuty. 

The Bible declares it, we are worse than an infidel If 

there be anything more pitiable than a woman, delicately 
brought up, and on her marriage day by an indulgent father 
given to a man to whom she is the chief joy and pride of tife 
until the moment of his death, and then that same woman 
going out with helpless children at her back to struggle for 
bread in a world where brawny muscle and rugged souls are 
necessary — I say, that if there be anything more pitiable than 

that, I don't know what it is Oh man! before forty-eis^t 

hours have passed away appear at the desk of one of our great 
life insurance companies, have the stethoscope of the physician 
put to your heart and lungs, and by the seal of some honest 
company^ decree that your children shall not be subjected to 
the humiliation of financial struggle in the dark days of your 
demise! It is a mean thing of you to go to heaven while they 
go to the poor house. You, at death, move into a mansion 
river front; and they move into two rooms on the fourth story 
of a back street. When they are out at the elbows and knees, 
the thought of your splendid robe in heaven will not keep them 
warm. The minister may preach a splendid sermon over your 
remains and the quartet may sing like four angels in the organ 
loft; but your death will be a swindle." 802 

Miss T. — Isn't that perfectly splendid? 

Judge W. (taking copy of the New York Times 303 from the 
table). — And possibly splendidly imperfect and false. I mean, 
if life insurance is impossible for all. Here is somethine I 
have been interested in. It is a survey of conditions in New 
York this first year after the war. I rather feel, that if I fail 
to do my utmost to insure the masses of the people an end of 
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their unnecessary and really criminal oppression, I need induli^e 
in no hope of mansions river front in heaven, robes splendid, 
and all that sort of thing. The article that interests me here 
is headed: 

"Less food, more wages-earners, due to high living cost. 
Cases of 2,084 families, not specially selected in New Yorlc 
City, show meatless and milkless households, extra jobs for 
women and children to eke out inadequate income, and serious 
effects on health." Here is a table across the page prepared 
tinder the direction of Dr. Louis I. Harris, director of the 
bureau of preventable diseases. He says: ''Nearly 60 per cent 
of the families were visited for the primary purpose of super- 
vising cases of tuberculosis .... To the person who properly 
translates such statistics as these, and who discerns as he reads 
them the far-reaching influence of the conditions they reveal 
on the daily lives of thousands of families of which they are 
typical, they constitute a powerful argument for the necessity 
of social, economic, and legislative remedies. If economic con- 
ditions are such that the housewife must enter industry in order 
to make the family income adequate, it is inevitably bound to 
follow in greater or less degree that the sick members of the 

family, as well as those who are well, will be neglected It 

may be amazing to many that of these families which represent 
a fairly typical cross section of conditions in New York City, 
21 per cent should have had a total income of $600 a year or 
less for the support of an average family of live persons dur- 
ing the beginning of 1918. An additional 30.5 had a total in- 
come of from 1(600 to $900 a year, and about 21 per cent, an 
income of from $900 to $1,200 a year. In other words, 51 
per cent of all these families had a total income not exceeding 
$900 a year during a period when the price of essential food- 
stuffs and other necessities went soaring to an unusual altitude 
... To those who have read the statements of Royal Meeker, 
U. S. Commissionr of Labor Statistics,, that in 1916 the average 
white family consisting of father, mother and three children 
under 15, could not make both ends meet in Washington, D. C. 
on less than $1,200 a year, and that in 1918 it required $1,800 
a year, facts here presented will come with special force.'* 

Miss T.— Frightful! 

Judge W. — Damnable; — somewhere Now, Miss Temple- 
ton, I have called you in because some of us are overhauling 
all our beliefs to find out where the fault is. One of the 
things that have always looked more or less suspicious to me 
is our custom of overthrowing the law of the Creator with 
respect to interest-taking. Life insurance is of course founded 
on our custom of breaking this law. Your name was sug- 
gested as one unusually well informed on the subject. 

Miss T. — ^That is very nice of you. 

Judge W. — ^No, that's your reputation. Now, until recently, 
I have been perfectly willing to go along with what I will now 
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can our temerity in setting aside direct commands from the 
Headquarters of the Universe. Of late, however, I have been 
moved with the desire, not to say a sense of duty, to get to the 
bottom of this subject. I have in mind to ask others to come 
to throw what light they can on the subject. Among these — 
possibly before you go — ^today Mr. Jones,^ the superman of 
wealth of Michigan, will come. As a multi-millionaire with a 
rough but honest tongue, Mr. Jones is reputed to have no equal. 
He is not only very rich, but still in his thirties, unmarried, as 
vou know. They tell me that he has made his money out of 
land, interest and food. If he will consent to open lus mind, 
the interview may be to some purpose. 

Miss T. — I hope so. 

Judge W. — ^Here is a note from the church historian. Dr. 
Rauschenbusch, on the laws of God in the Bible forbidding in- 
terest. It is a very fair statement. He says, ''Interest wai 
forbidden, so that debt could not breed more hopeless debt. 
This also counteracted the tendency to inequality in mobile cap- 
ital." 

Miss T. — Of course it is the inequality of the burden that 
makes interest oppressive. 

(Enters Jones of Michigan) 

Jones. — Judge Warner, what can I do for you? 

Judge W. (rising with Miss T.). — ^Mr. Jones, this is Miss 
Templeton, a friend of mine, (they have chairs). 

Jones. — Said you had some questions— eh ? Well, shoot 'em. 

Judge W. — ^Mr. Jones, you are said to be one of the foremost 
men of the country who justify interest on capital, and I've 
been one of the members of the Bench that has justified interest 
on capital. 

Jones. — ^You are mistaken, I have never justified, I take« 
interest. 

Judge W. — ^You mean — ? 

Jones. — ^What I say. I have never presumed to justify in- 
terest. I don't justify it. What are you going to do about it? 

Judge W. — ^Who does justify it? 

Jones. — ^Well, don't you know that we had several thousand 
years B. C, then years A. D. to 1638, and that this is the year 
281 Salmasius? 

Judge W. — Salmasius ? — ^this is the year 281 Salmasius ? 

Jones. — Exactly. Want a story about myself and interest? 
Well I will tell you. Put it down in your head to think on. 
I'm from Michigan, and proud of it. I went off to seek my for- 
tune when I was a young fellow in my teens. Had a pastor 
who said good by. 'Jones,' he said, 'I want to give you a verse 
in the Bible for a keepsake.' 'All right,' I said, 'if you haven't 
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Anything better; lefs have it.' 'Proverbs 28.8/ he said; 'be* 
cause, boy, you are bound to be a rich man some day, and I 
want to have you remember the Lord's word to you.' 'What's 
the proverb; Elder?' I said. And he got the Book and opened 
it and let me see it and read: 'He that by usury and unjust 
gain increaseth his substance, he shall gatner it for him that 
will pity the i)oor.' Then he said again, 'Jones, you will be rich, 
but be rich right; never take any more interest than the law 
allows.' 'That's usury, is it?' I said, and he said, *Yes.' Then 
I went away. I grew rich, but I took no more interest than 
was allowed me. I grew rich so fast, when I began compound- 
ing my money, and acquiring my lands and dealing in eatables 
as a promoter of prices, that it would make your head swim. 
You are wanting the facts, and I'll just give 'em to you. I 
learned to despise the Almighty. He said take no more than 
the law allows of interest, and I just got fat while others just 
got lean. I could eat 'em alive and still keep the charge of 
the Almighty. But I just dodged paying any attention to the 
Man up in the sky after that. If he knew no more about run- 
ning his business when calling it righteousness and justice and 
all thal^ than to grive me a charter to pluck 'em alive all the 
country round, I could get along without him. But by and by 
I met a fellow who knew something. He called me a land- 
graber and a usurer. I sassed him back that I was the first but 
not the last, and could prove it. 'I've a regular magna charta 
from the Almighty, Mr. Fellow,' I thumped, 'and I am going to 
prove it.' He grinned, and I opened the Book. 'Here it is,' I 
proved, letting him see Proverbs 28.8. 'I don't thing much 
of it, but here it is.' He just hollered. 'Jones,' you're a good 
one, but why aren't you up to date?' 'What's that?' I growled. 
He just took my arm and marches me into his study; for he 
too was a preacher. And he showed me something. He showed 
me religion is as much sinned against as sinning. He had my 
text in a different Bible — ^the American revised, he called it. 
And it put the Almighty in a different light. I just looked 
and looked, and felt a sort of respect for the Almighty growing 
deeper and deeper as I peered. In place of advising me to take 
no more interest than the law allowed, he was ordering me 
to take none. 'Elder, here's my hand,' I said. And I went away 
to do some thinking. That's all I have to say, Judge. 

Judge W. (producing a letter from his file). — Mr. Jones, here 
is a letter you wrote me on this matter three years ago. 

Jones. — Let's have it read, probably isn't much. 

Judge W. (reads). — "But I would give a penny to know what 
I have flung at me around comers: Is human society tricked, 
corrupted and misshapened by my taking all the interest the law 
allows me? Is my interest a deceitful blessing? By taking 
all I can now do I make it certain that fewer will be able to 
take it a hundred years from now? Do I snag society by my 
per cent? Am I certain that I won't hurt the Almigh^'s plana 
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by writing my interest aeainst folks off the slate? I fifive a 
lot to the Lord, mightn't I be followed by some one who would 
give him none at all ? How are we fomg to keep up the colleges 
and hospitals, city councils and legislatures, missions and char- 
ities, and the whole, without money out at interest? But that'll 
do. Good luck at election time." 

Jones. — ^Well you had the good luck didn't you? As to 
questions on interest, three years is a long time to keep 'em 
from growing sprouts. We have had a war since then. The 
subject is bigger now. 

Judge W. — ^You mean you could answer some of them your* 
self now? 

Jones. — Some of 'em, yep. 

Judge W. — ^Mr. Jones, \diat is to become of the world when 
your interest amounts to several hundred million dollars a year? 

Jones. — Tax it out of me, if you can; and then squander it iQ 
pork barrels, and costly nothings. 

Judge W. — ^Why not tax it out of you and let you invest it 
for the people? 

Jones. — Interest comes out of the people. 

Judge W. — I know; but if we could only equalize it. so that 
we could harness it to civilization for a forward pull. 

Jones. — There is only one hindrance to that. 

Judge W. (brightening). — ^And that one hindrance is-—? 

Jones. — That no one has any serious idea of doing it. 

Judge W. — I agree with you; no one of weight, that is. 

Miss T. — Mr. Jones, why don't you think of doing it? 

(Jones laughs.) 

Judge W. — ^You know. Mr. Jones, when I was offered the pres- 
idency of that little college out in your state, you offered mt a 
million dollars as a starter for an endowment fund. 

Jones. — ^A couple million. 

Judge W. — ^Yes, a couple of million dollars, half on condU 
tion. Would you care to repeat the offer, now that they are 
after me again, giving me the right to use the money to start a 
country-wide discussion on the problem of equalizing interest? 

Jones (bluntly). — I would think about it. (rising). Yes; I 
would do it. It's a good thing; and it's needed. I will ^ve 
vou five millions more if you can get five other millionaires 
interested in seeking a Christian solution of the maitter. No; 
you needn't thank me. Good by. (exit). 
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